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REPRODUCED  above  is  a  portion  of 
an  editorial  which  appeared  on 
Page  One  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  March  30. 

Picked  up  and  distributed  by 
Reuters  News  agency,  it  made  page 
one  news  in  China. 

Congress  has  given  the  state  de¬ 
partment  millions  of  dollars  to  spread 
propaganda  thruout  the  world  in  the 
form  of  handouts  of  the  United  States 
information  service. 

These  handouts  purport  to  reflect 
a  cross-section  of  American  public 
opinion  on  world  affairs.  They  con¬ 
sist  largely,  however,  of  editorial 
comment  hy  newspapers  that  f*)llow' 
the  New  Deal  line. 

Editors  thruout  the  world  are  not 
fooled.  They  know  that  no  cross¬ 


section  of  American  public  opinion 
is  complete  without  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s. 

That  is  why  it  doesn’t  cost  the 
-Vmerican  tax  payer  one  cent  to  get 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  American 
viewpoint  before  the  world  press. 

The  state  department  pays  to  send 
the  editorials  of  some  newspapers 
thruout  the  world. 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  are  sent 
thi  '  regular  news  channels  because 
they  know  the  world  wants  to  read 
them. 


PUBLISHERS! 

The  editorial  rjualities  trhich  make 
the  Chicago  Tribune  the  most 
talked  about  newspaper  in  the  world 
grow  out  of  its  reputation  as  the 
American  newspaper  which 
consistently  digs  up  and  prints  the 
news  other  publications  consider 
too  hot  to  handle.  The  Tribune's 
forthright,  all-out  reporting  may  be 
available  in  your  territory  thru  the 
specialized  wire  report  of  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service.  If  rite,  wire  or 
phone  Ray  Mason,  manager,  for 
fluotation  of  cost  of  the  full  CTPS 
leased  wire  report,  ^ews  Bldg., 

220  East  12nd  Street,  Mew  York  IT, 
and  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 


Chicago  Tribune 

The  World's  Greatest  Newspaper 


MARCH  AVIRAOI  NIT  PAID  TOTAL  CIRCULATION:  DAILY,  OVIR  1,040,000 
—  SUNDAY,  OVIR  1,500,000 


*  ,^4  North  America's  oldest  and  largest  general  hospital,  Bellevue 

covers  12  city  blocks  of  East  River  frontage,  comprises  25 
buildings  costing  $23  million  and  contains  102  wards.  The 
number  of  cases  for  1946  totaled  more  than  the  population  of 
Kansas  Cty;  61,265  admissions  and  births,  333,563  outpatient 
visits,  and  15,299  ambulance  calls.  Bellevue  was  the  first 
hospital  in  the  U.S.  to  establish  a  training  school  for  nurses; 
first  to  found  a  pathological  laboratory;  first  to  use  cocaine 
as  an  anesthetic;  and  first  to  inaugurate  an  ambulance  service. 
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Where  ore  they  all 
going,  Freddy?" 


The  answer  to  that  is  easy,  rred.  Those  ships 
from  Baltimore  harbor  are  going  all  over  the  world. 
They  help  make  Baltimore  the  second  busiest 
foreign  trade  seaport  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Baltimore  teems  with  heavy  industry,  too.  It’s  a 
great  manufacturing  town.  Baltimore  is  the 
nation’s  sixth  largest  city— with  a  metropolitan 
population  of  over  1,000,000.  Scheduling  Balti¬ 
more  is  important  —  especially  when  you  have 
the  power  of  The  Sunpapers  backing  yon  up! 
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Now,  more  than  ever, 


T 


the  right  features  for  j 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
Washington  Calling 

Vigorous,  alert,  keen  interpretation  of 
the  national  and  international  news. 


ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 
My  Day 

"The  favorite  woman  of  American  wo-  ^ 
men"  and  "the  First  Lady  of  the  World," 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  ably  holds  her  place  ^ 
among  today's  journalists.  | 


RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
World  Events 

Prom  private  sources  and  unusual  con> 
tacts,  a  clear  and  factual  picture  of  the 
international  scene. 


ROBERT  C.  RUARK 

"The  country's  fastest-climbing  column¬ 
ist"  is  attracting  new  fans  every  day 
with  his  breezy,  sparkling,  hard-hitting 
style. 


BILL  CUNNINGHAM 

For  the  human  side  of  sports  and  the 
sportsmanship  angle  of  the  day's  cur¬ 
rent  news,  the  Cunningham  touch  is  un¬ 
surpassed. 


SIDNEY  SKOLSKY 
In  Hollywood 

The  latest  news  and  chit-chat  from  tb 
film  capital  by  an  able  reporter  who 
knows  Hollywood  inside  and  out. 


JANE  GOWARD 
You  and  Your  Child 

Sound,  sensible  advice  and  guidance  on 
the  daily  problems  that  arise  for  parents 
and  their  children. 


HARRY  HANSEN 
The  First  Reader 

Called  the  top  book  critic  in  the  nation, 
Harry  Hansen  keeps  his  readers  authori¬ 
tatively  up  to  date  with  book  news  and 
reviews. 


BARNET  NOVER 
National  Affairs 

Penetrating  analysis  of  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  by  a  man  long 
schooled  in  the  relations  of  the  world's 
leaders. 


THOMAS  L.  STOKES 
Washington  column 

Winner  of  1946  Clapper  award,  twin 
named  top  columnist  by  Washingfoo 
corresponaents,  former  Pulitzer  Pria 
winner. 


AL  WILLIAMS 
Airpower 

Straight-from-the-shoulder  reporting  oi 
news  in  aviation  by  a  pioneer  in  Hm 
field,  unafraid  to  express  his  views. 


JOE  WILLIAMS 

Brilliant,  colorful  reporting  by  a  sport 
expert  who  can  inject  humor  and  satin 
into  his  writing. 


( 


Also  STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  by  Ernest  Mix,  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  by  Paul  Ber- 
danier,  SPORTS  CARTOONS  by  John  Pierotti,  DAILY  CROSS-WORD  PUZZLES, 
YOUR  BIRTHDAY  by  Stella,  THE  BOOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  TASTY  DISHES  and 
DAILY  PICTURE  PAGE. 
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ABBIE  AN'  SLATS 

R«al-life  continuity,  su¬ 
perbly  drawn  by  Rae¬ 
burn  Van  Buren. 


LI'L  ABNER 

by  Al  Capp.  One  of 
Ani«erica's  best-known 
and  most-popular  cont- 
ic  strips. 


BRONCHO  BILL 

Harry  O'Neill  captures 
the  flavor  and  thrills 
of  the  Wild  West. 


lumn- 


ELLA  CINDERS 

The  kind  of  girl  who 
meets  setbacks  with 
wisecracks.  An  old 
favorite. 


EVERYDAY  • 
MOVIES 

Mirroring  the  little 
things  of  life  with  the 
touch  of  clever  humor. 


FRITZI  RITZ 

One  of  the  "eye-fill- 
ingest"  and  wittiest 
girls  in  the  comics. 
Sunday  only. 


n  IIm 
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GORDO 

Siesta-loving  Gordo 
and  nephew  Pepito 
and  his  animal  pals, 
plus  "gorgeous  gorls." 


BARRY  NOBLE 

Former  Army  Intelli¬ 
gence  ace  in  one 
thrill-packed,  danger¬ 
ous  adventure  after 
another.  Always  ex¬ 
citing. 


HAWKSHAW 

A  byword  in  the  Am¬ 
erican  home.  Comics* 
funniest  criminologist. 


JOE  JINKS 

Mr.  Average  Husband, 
adept  at  thinking  up 
excuses  to  avoid  house¬ 
hold  tasks. 


NANCY 

The  darling  of  the 
comics,  Nancy  has 
been  "adopted"  by 
millions  of  comic-strip 
fans. 


THE  GOOD  OLD 
DAYS 

The  nostalgic  appeal 
of  'way  back  when.  Re¬ 
capturing  the  charm 
of  the  good  old  days. 


CURLY  KAYOE 

Idol  of  the  American 
boy,  the  champ  takes 
on  all  comers.  Expert¬ 
ly  drawn  by  ex-boxer 
Sam  Laff. 


MARY  MIXUP 

The  doings  of  the 
teen-age  crowd,  whose 
behavior  bewilders  and 
amuses  everyone. 


TARZAN 

The  most  fascinating 
figure  in  fiction  brings 
the  thrill  of  jungle  life 
to  the  comics. 


CAPTAIN  and  fhe 
KIDS 

As  fresh  and  funny  to¬ 
day  as  when  the  kids 
first  got  into  mischief 
50  years  ago. 


WALLY 

Anybody's  big  brother, 
who  thinks  he's  a  lady- 
killer  and  is  always 
good  for  a  laugh. 


THE  YOUNG 
IDEA 

A  typical  American 
family  that  provides  a 
chuckle  a  day— even 
at  Pop's  expense. 
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JUDGE  WRIGHT 

In  his, judicial  robes  or 
out,  he  sees  justice 
done.  Action,  drama 
suspense  at  its  best. 


BILL  MAULDIN 

The  war's  best-known 
cartoonist  reflects  the 
American  scene  with 
poignant^  pen  and 
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You  bet  we're  BUSY! 


The  factory  wheels  are  whirring  in  New 
England.  Payrolls  are  steady  and  fat. 


In  February,  for  example,  manufacturing 
employment  reached  a  new  post-war  high — 
16%  above  a  year  ago,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Labor  Department. 


And  so  in  the  farms,  the  fisheries,  the  offices. 
In  New  England,  nearly  every  one  has  a  job. 
These  steady  New  England  payrolls  create 
a  steady,  profitable  market  for  your  goods. 


And  this  market  can  be  yours  via  the  3,607,- 
391  coverage  New  England’s  fine  newspa¬ 
pers  give  you  of  her  2,201,421  occupied 
dwellings. 


Seii  the  new  IVew  Eivgland 
through  NEWSPAPERS 


(S),  Bridgaporf  Post  •  Talagram 
(MAE),  Danbury  Naws-Timai  (E), 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford 
Ceurant  (S),  Hartford  Tlmai  (E), 
Moridan  Journal  (E),  Marldaa 
Racord  (M),  Now  Britain  HaraU 
(E),  Now  Havan  Ragittar  (EES). 
Now  London  Day  (E).  Norwalk 
Hour  (E),  Norwich  Bullatia  aad 
Racord  (MEE),  Watarbury  Rapab- 
llcan  E  Amartcan  (MEE),  Wafar* 
bury  Ropubllcan  (EES). 


Boiton  Racord  E  Amarican  (MEE), 
Boston  Sunday  Advartitar  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  E  Timas  (E), 
Capa  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyan- 
nis  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News 
(E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Haver¬ 
hill  Gatatta  (E),  Lawrence  Eagla- 
Trlbuno  (MEE),  Lynn  Item  (E), 
Now  Bedford  Sunday  Standard- 
Times  (S),  New  Bedford  Standard 
Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Transcript 
(E),  PIttsfiald  Barkshira  Eagle  (E), 


MAINE— Bangor  Dally  News  (M). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Kaona  Santi- 
naf  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader 
(MEE). 

mMONT— Barra  Timas  (E),  Ben¬ 
nington  Banner  (E),  Burlington 
Fran  Press  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Athol  Dally 
News  (E),  Bavariy  Timet  (E),  Boston 
Globa  (MEE).  Boston  Globa  (S), 


Taunton  Gaiatte  (E),  Waltham 
News  Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Tala- 
gram  and  Evening  Gaiatte  (MEE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 


RHODE  ISLAND— Pawtucket  Timas 
(E).  West  Warwick  Pawtuckat 
Vallay  Daily  Timas  (E),  Providence 
Bulletin  (E),  Providanca  Journal 
(M),  Providanca  Journal  (S), 
Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  —  Bridgeport  Post 
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is  how  we  are  describing  the  copy  of 

“GROWING  UP” 


10  YEAR  OLD  MOVIE  STAR 


America’s  YOUNGEST 

Newspaper  Columnist 

% 

She  writes  for  boys  and  giris 


^  people  who  never  grow  old 


readers  in  search 
of  a  smile. 


FIRST  RELEASE 


Monday,  MAY  12th 
6  DAYS  A  WEEK 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE  321  South  4th  Street,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania 
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for  Tomorrow's  Newspaper 


ultra-modern 

HOE  PRESSES 


Hoe  Color  Convertible  Newspaper  Press — The  cleanlined  desi};n  of 
the  new  Hoe  Color-Convertible  Newspaper  Press  makes 
this  ultra-modern  model  not  alone  more  pleasint;  in  appear¬ 
ance  but  simpler  and  safer  to  operate,  easier  to  maintain, 
more  convenient  to  expand.  Pre-entrineered  so  that  addi¬ 
tional  color  facilities  can  very  easily  be  added  at  any  time. 


To  meet  all  your  pressroom  requirements _ 

both  for  the  immediate  and  the  more  distant 
future  —  Hoe  offers  the  world’s  most  complete 
line  of  precision,  high-speed  printing  and 
plate-making  equipment. 

Hoe  presses  are  designed  for  the  fastest, 
safest,  and  mo.st  efficient  production.  The  line 
includes  regular  black  newspaper  presses, 
with  and  without  R.O.P.  color  facilities  — 
multi-color  presses  for  comic  and  magazine 
sections  —  and  rotogravure  presses,  both 
monotone  and  multi-color. 


Hoe  Multi-Color  Newspeper  Press —  This  close-coupled,  multi-color  press 
is  designed  for  fast,  economical,  large-volume  production  of  color 
supplements  of  all  kinds. 


Hoe  Streamline  Reel,  Automatic  Tension 
and  Full  Speed  Web  Splicing  Mechanism 


This  modern  Hoe  equipment  permits 
maximum  press  production.  Paper 
roll  changes  are  made  at  full  press 
speeds,  production  is  uninterrupted, 
and  paper  wastage  is  minimized  — 
a  highly  important  factor  in  these 
days  of  high  newsprint  cost. 


Hoe  Multi-Color  Rotogravure  Press  — An 

advanced  design  with  many  new 
and  exclusive  features. 


HOB 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

910  East  138th  Street,  New  Yerh  54,  N.  Y. 
BRANCHES 

BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  unique,  world-wide  communications  service 
specifically  designed  to  serve  the  press 

FOR  THE  PUBLISHER  the  most  inexpensive  service  is  that  which 

meets  his  individual  requirements. 

FOR  THE  EDITOR  the  hest  communications  service  is  that  which 

places  direct  emphasis  upon  accuracy. 

FOR  THE  ENTIRE  PAPER  the  best  communications  service  is 

that  which  gives  the  fastest,  most  accurate  service  for  the  least  cost. 


PRESS  WIRELESS  is  a  recognized  leader  in  speed  and  accuracy.  It 

may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  since  Press  Wireless  was  established  interna¬ 
tional  press  rates  have  been  reduced  75  percent. 


OFnCE-TO-OFFlCE  PRINTER: 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the 
advantages  of  office-to-office  printer 
service,  available  between  the 
U.  S.  and  many  foreign  points. 
What  you  type  on  the  printer  in 
your  office  is  instantly  reproduced 
in  your  foreign  office.  Use  it  20 
minutes  a  day  or  24  hours.  Cir¬ 
cuits  can  be  one  way  to  or  from 
your  office,  or  two  way. 


RADIO  TELEGRAPH:  Fastest 
known  communications  medium  in 
world-wide  use.  Your  message  can 
be  19  words  or  10  thousand.  Radio¬ 
telegraph  messages  get  prompt 
attention  at  PW.  No  commercial 
messages  to  interfere. 


RADIO  PHOTO:  No  faster 
method  is  available  for  trans¬ 
mitting  photos  than  electronicaUy. 
In  addition  to  news  photos  we 
transmit  front  covers,  page  lay¬ 
outs,  rough  sketches,  and  ad  roughs. 
Low  rates  and  special  know  how 
make  this  an  important  service  for 
every  publisher. 


Most  publishers  require  material  originating  at  foreign  points  for  publication  in  the  United  States.  Some 
need  service  originating  at  one  point  and  simultaneously  delivered  to  many  points.  Press  Wireless  is  fam¬ 
ous  for  its  ability  to  serve  specific  individual  needs.  Consult  our  Commercial  Department  regarding  your 
communications.  Find  out  how  you  can  increase  efficiency  and  reduce  costs.  Our  men  are  specialists  in 
developing  service  that  is  tailor-made  to  meet  your  requirements. 

PRESS  WIRELESS,  Inc. 

1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y.  •  BRyant  9-5030 

•VBW  VORK  WASHINGTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  PARIS  BCENOS  AIRES  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  MONTEVIDEO 
MANILA  SANTIAGO  DE  CHILI  SHANGHAI  NANKING  BERNE  LONDON  HAVANA  CAMAGUEY  SANTIAGO  CUBA 
BERLIN  FRANKFURT  NUREMBERG  PRAGUE  MEXICO  CITY  MOSCOW  TOKYO 


■DITOR  a  PURLIS  hi  R  for  April  24.  1947 


“...TO  GIVE  THE  NEWS  IMPARTIALLY, 


WITHOUT  FEAR  OR  FAVOR 


REGARDLESS  OF  ANY  PARTY, 


SECT  OR  INTEREST  INVOLVED.’ 
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■ALL  THE  NEWS  THA  TS  FIT  TO  PRINT 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers*  cmd  Advertisers*  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Howe  of  Burlington,  Vt.  Heads  ANPA 


Friendly  Becomes  Vicepresident; 
Chandler  Opposes  Rationing 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


DAVID  W.  HOWE,  secretary- 
treasurer,  business  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Burlington  ( Vt. )  Free  Press, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Aviation  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  its  61st  annual  conven¬ 
tion  this  week  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

He  succeeds  William  G.  Chand¬ 
ler  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  who.  in  accordance  with 
ANPA  by-laws,  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  for  a  two- 
year  term. 

The  new  vicepresident  to  suc- 
ce^  Mr.  Howe  is  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun. 

Best-attended  convention  in 
ANPA  history,  the  meeting  had 
a  total  registration  of  1,143  pub¬ 
lishers  and  other  executives  of 
member  newspapers.  Last  year’s 
attendance  was  1,034. 

In  his  address  opening  the 
general  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
President  Chandler  made  a 
strong  plea  against  resumption 
of  government  newsprint  ra¬ 
tioning. 

He  also  cautioned  the  mem¬ 
bers  not  to  pay  "fantastic” 
prices  for  odd  lots  of  newsprint. 

Other  new  oflBcers  elected  are 
William  L.  Fanning,  general 
manager,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Her¬ 
ald  Statesman  who  becomes 
treasurer  in  Mr.  Friendly’s 
place,  and  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  pres¬ 
ident,  Easton  ( Pa. )  Express,  sec¬ 
retary.  Mr.  Stackhouse  fills  the 
office  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  S.  R.  Winch  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal. 

Duel  Structure  Changed 
Chief  official  business  of  the 
convention  was  approval  of  a 
change  in  dues  structure  which 
m!*es  permanent  a  40%  ad¬ 
ditional  assessment  levied  last 
summer  to  cover  a  $16,000  defi¬ 
cit  for  1945  and  a  larger  budget 
anticipated  for  increased  re- 
^^1'  and  service  to  members. 

The  new  assessment  structure 
provides; 

When  Gross 

Minimum  Yearly  Charge 

Notio^l  For  Each  Cent 

Rote  la:  Of  Rate  Is: 

M  or  less  $10 

•041  to  .05  15 

•051  to  .06  20 

•061  to  .07  25 

m  to  .08  30 

.081  up  35 

In  addition,  all  members  are 


to  pa.v  an  annual  charge  of  $17 
for  each  "machine”  (defined  in 
the  by-laws  as  typesetting,  type¬ 
casting  or  other  mechanical  com¬ 
positors  owned  or  operated,  or 
the  product  of  which  is  used,  by 
the  member). 

’The  old  dues  structure  as¬ 
sessed  $50  a  year  on  papers  un¬ 
der  5,000  circulation,  $75  on  the 
5,000  to  9.999  group;  for  the 
10,000  and  over  group,  the 
charge  was  $25  a  year  for  each 
cent  of  gross  minimum  national 
advertising  rate.  In  addition, 
all  members  paid  $1  per  month 
per  machine. 

Mr.  Friendly,  outgoing  treas¬ 
urer,  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  dues  structure.  Other 
members  were  Mr.  Howe  and 
JS  Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.)  News. 

4  Directors  Re-elected 

Four  directors  were  reelected 
for  two-year  terms:  E.  M.  An¬ 
trim,  Chicago  Tribune;  Mr. 
Gray;  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton  ( Ont. ) 
Spectator;  and  William  F. 
Schmick,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 
Mr.  Chandler  will  serve  with 
them  in  place  of  Linwood  I. 
Noyes,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Globe. 
Mr.  Noyes,  president  for  two 
years  immediately  preceding  Mr. 
Chandler,  was  not  a  candidate 
for  reelection  as  director.  This 
procedure  has  been  customary 
in  the  case  of  immediate  past 
presidents. 

P.  L.  Jackson,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  was  elected  direc¬ 
tor  for  one  year  to  fill  the  un¬ 
expired  term  of  the  new  treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  Stackhouse. 

Serving  as  the  nominating 
committee  this  year  were  Verne 
E.  Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.)  Sentinel, 
chairman;  J.  L.  Horne,  Rocky 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram;  and 
Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call. 

'No  Government  Control' 

Pointing  out  that  the  Brown 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  would  soon  hold 
further  hearings  on  newsprint, 
Mr.  Chandler  predicted  the 
group  would  "recognize  the  fal¬ 
lacies  inherent  in  a  return  to 
government  control.” 

"The  successful  efforts  of  the 
ANPA  in  cooperation  with  re¬ 
gional,  state  and  city  associa¬ 
tions  to  see  that  no  newspaper 
suspended  publication  solely  for 
lack  of  newsprint  (are)  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  record,”  said  Mr. 

(Continued  on  page  120) 


Pertinent  Paragraphs 

An  Index  to  ANPA  Reports 

NEWSPRINT — “The  ANPA  has  processed  nearly  1.000  different 
calls  for  relief  in  some  form  of  real  or  relative  distress.  ...  It 
is  amazing  to  see  how  the  facts  clarify  and  neutralize  a  claim  of 
distress.  .  .  .  There  are  some  large  newspapers  which  could  make 
out  a  good  distress  case.”  .  .  .  Page  36. 

LABOR  RELATIONS — “This  slow  but  constant  standardization 
of  union  contracts  is  producing  an  alarming  situation.  As  stan¬ 
dardization  proceeds,  it  engulfs  competition  and  thus  reduces  the 
number  of  newspapers.  .  .  .  What  has  lately  occurred  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Camden  are  conspicuous  examples.”  .  .  .  Pages  122-23. 

MECHANICAL  RESEARCH — “Some  day  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  will  spend  a  million  dollars  or  more  per  year  on  engineering 
development  and  will  see  that  expenditure  pay  big  dividends.” 
.  .  .  Page  60. 

JOURNALISM  EDUCATION— "The  Commission  (Hutchins) 
has  evidently  never  bothered  to  investigate  the  programs  offered 
by  schools  of  journalism,  for  what  it  recommends,  these  schools 
are  already  doing.”  .  .  .  Page  56. 

JOURNALISM  ESSAY — “A  broader  understanding  of  the 
achievements  of  American  journalism  is  in  evidence  in  the  high 
quality  of  essays  submitted.  .  .  .  Page  56. 

ANPA  LIBRARY — “Your  committee  has  been  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  lack  of  response  to  the  request  for  contributions  to 
the  Library  Fund.  Less  than  $5,000  is  now  deposited.”  .  .  .  Page  56. 

FEDERAL  LAWS — “While  the  dues-paying  membership  of  the 
News  Publishers  Association  to  Amend  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  is 
small.  Your  Committee  is  informed  that  there  is  a  record  of  ap¬ 
proximately  800  newspapers  expressing  approval  of  the  Mason 
BiU.”  .  .  .  Page  48. 

POSTAL  RATES — “Your  Committee  has  not  opposed  these  in¬ 
creases  on  the  selfish  grounds  that  it  will  prove  a  burden  to  news¬ 
papers  but  on  the  broader  grounds  that  it  is  uneconomic — that  it 
is  bad  business — that  it  will  not  only  not  produce  the  desired  rev¬ 
enue  but  will  result  in  still  further  decreasing  revenues  without 
materially  decreasing  costs  of  operation.”  .  .  .  Page  58. 

TRAFFIC — “The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  not  bright  from 
the  standpoint  of  transportation  costs.  .  .  .  Mills  are  doing  little  to 
resist  freight  rate  advances  on  their  manufactured  product.”  .  .  . 
Page  50. 

NEWSPAPER  BOY — “Although  these  proposals  (to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act)  failed  of  passage  in  the  79th  Congress, 
opponents  of  so-called  child  labor  are  renewing  their  fight  both 
in  the  present  Congress  and  in  the  several  state  legislatures  to  stop 
the  work  of  newspaper  carriers  on  the  ground  that  it  constitutes 
‘oppressive  child  labor.’  ”...  Page  46. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY — “Use  of  unemployment  benefits  to  help 
finance  strikes  should  be  carefully  studied  by  members.  .  .  .  Every 
proposal  to  liberalize  the  benefits  .  .  .  should  be  analyzed  and  those 
sponsoring  such  legislation  required  to  fully  justify  any  increases 
before  they  are  written  into  law.”  .  .  .  Page  72. 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES — “The  number  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  recognized  by  the  ANPA  now  totals  742,  exceeding  the  all- 
time  high  of  a  year  ago  by  65.”  .  .  .  Page  54. 

PRESS  COMMUNICATIONS — “A  single  international  communi¬ 
cations  carrier  would  not  prove  advantageous  to  the  press;  ...  it 
would  eventually  bring  deterioriation  in  service,  lack  of  progress 
in  transmission,  higher  rates,  and  disregard  of  the  special  require¬ 
ments  of  the  press.”  .  .  .  Page  34. 

BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING — “A  reawakening  of  interest  in 
newspapers  is  visible  throughout  the  advertising  field.  .  .  .  ’This 
reawakening  has  come  during  the  first  full  year  of  your  Bureau’s 
operation  under  the  implemented  Expansion  Plan.”  .  .  .  Page  98. 
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'GENTLEMEN,  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES' 

President  Truman  is  pictured  at  the  annual  luncheon  oi  the  Associated  Press — the  first  Chief  Executive  to  attend  the  AP-ANPA  Conrsnliet 
Week  ceremonies  since  Herbert  Hoover  in  1929.  In  the  front  row,  left  to  right,  are:  Admiral  Thomas  Kincaid;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrio 
(Mich.)  Telegram;  Kent  Cooper,  executive  director  of  AP;  an  unidentiified  member  of  the  President's  party;  the  President;  Robert  McLml 
president  of  AP  and  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  and  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy,  In  the  rear  row,  left  to  right,  are:  Boy  A. 
Roberts,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star;  Roy  D.  Moore,  Brush-Moore  Newspapers;  Arthur  Hoys  Sulzberger,  New  York  Times;  Cranston  VYilliost 
ANPA;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklohoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times;  Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet*  Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Edvod 

H.  Butler,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 

Truman  ^  Appearance  ’pZilJZuTAdJpZs 

Convention  Highspot  theses? 


TRADITIONALLY,  only  one 

toast  is  proposed  at  Associated 
Press  annual  conventions — to 
the  health  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  'This  year, 
for  the  first  time  since  1929,  the 
President  was  there  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  it. 

Mr.  Truman’s  visit  afforded 
the  publishers  an  opportunity  to 
give  more  front-page  space  than 
usual  to  their  ANPA-AP  conven¬ 
tion ‘week.  Otherwise,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  followed  a  familiar  pat¬ 
tern— except  for  a  plenitude  of 
New  York  City’s  Finest,  the  Se¬ 
cret  Service  corps  and  a  consid¬ 
erably  augment^  working  press. 

The  President,  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  setting  for 
his  speech,  remarked  extempo¬ 
raneously  before  going  into  his 
prepared  text:  “I  will  make 
statements  which  will  affect  the 
whole  nation — from  this  plat¬ 
form.” 

Tribute  to  Press 

Then  he  opened  with  his 
tribute  to  the  performance  of 
the  American  press  in  covering 
the  war  and  administration  for¬ 
eign  policy.  When  he  cited  these 
as  “examples  of  the  finest  effort 
of  a  free,  responsible  press," 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  last 
three  words,  his  audience  inter¬ 


rupted  with  handclaps,  the  only 
applause  during  the  speech. 

In  New  York  only  three  hours, 
the  Chief  Executive  was  in  the 
care  of  AP  hands  during  nearly 
all  that  time.  At  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  Mr.  'Truman  was 
greeted  by  AP’s  two  vice- 
presidents,  Norman  Chandler  of 
the  Los  Angela  Times,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Lindsay  of  the  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald. 

At  convention  headquarters  in 
the  lavishly-festooned  hotel,  after 
a  brief  visit  to  his  suite  there, 
he  was  met  by  AP  President 
Robert  McLean  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  and  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  Kent  Cooper,  who  es¬ 
corted  him  to  a  pre-luncheon  re¬ 
ception  attended  by  75  picked 
guests. 

The  procession  into  the  Grand 
Ballroom,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  “Hail  to  the  Chief”  followed, 
then  the  luncheon,  the  toast  and 
the  speech. 

Mr.  McLean,  the  toastmaster, 
took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  make  oblique  reference  to  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  by  citing 
recent  “misconceptions  to  which 
newspapermen  feel  impelled  to 
take  exception,”  one  of  which 
( Continued  on  page  109 ) 


“Freedom,  in  the  American  tradition,  is  alvnjs 
coupled  with  service.  The  American  press — a  free  p«E 
— must  never  forget  its  obligation  to  the  Ameriew 
people.  Its  treatment  of  the  recent  war  and  its  diae* 
sion  of  our  present  foreign  policy  are  examples  of  tte 
finest  effort  of  a  free,  responsible  press.  Without  ab» 
doning  constructive  criticism,  the  press,  with  raree 
ceptions,  has  carried  the  facts  fully  and  fairly  to  tfc 
American  people,  so  that  they  could  be  the  judge. 

“We  are  now  at  a  stage  in  our  national  economic  Bf 
when  the  American  press  can  render  similar  serrkt 
The  manner  in  which  the  American  press  makes  cl» 
to  our  citizens  the  problems  that  we  face  in  maintaiata 
our  prosperity — and  the  reasons  why  it  is  essentkf  i 
advance  that  prosperity — can  help  determine  the  futo 
welfare  of  every  family  in  the  United  States - 

“The  men  and  women  here  today,  and  the  rest  of  ] 
press  of  the  nation,  have  a  great  opportunity  for  serfiK  | 
at  this  time.  Not  only  must  the  facts  be  pre.sented,!)?  j 
there  must  be  brought  home  to  our  p^^ple  the  serkif  j 
ness  of  the  issue  and  the  need  for  united  effort  for»| 
good  of  all,  rather  than  separate  effort  for  the  benrft** 
any  single  group. 

“I  take  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  the  prM^i 
this  country  will  accept  this  opportunity  for  servi(»i! 
the  same  high  spirit  with  which  it  has  always  serve 
this  nation.” 
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AP  Moves  to  Harmonize 
Newspaper  and  Radio  Costs 

Assessment  Formula  Sought  to 
Correct  Inequities,  Convention  Hears 


Noyes  of  the  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Noyes  recently  announced 
from  active  serv- 
with  AP  his 

from  the 

Noyes  Honored 

By  a  rising  vote  of  the  whole  „  ji  i  u  wr  u 

delegation,  a  resolution  was  Norman  Chandler.  leH,  publisher 

passed  commending  Mr.  Noyes’  Angeles  (Cam.)  TimeSs 

contributions  to  the  organization  o**^  ^  Hotchkiss,  editor  of  that 
in  his  54  years  with  it.  paper  at  the  AP  meeting. 

After  presentation  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  by  Mr.  McLean,  the  mo-  retirement.  (Text  of  the  resolti- 
tion  for  adoption  was  made  by  tion  is  on  page  124). 

”  J  .  -*  ■-■—  Directors  reelected,  and  their 

ton  Post,  who  recalled  his  long  votes,  are:  Mr.  McLean,  6,255; 
Mr.  Truman,  who  devoted  the  association  with  Mr.  Noyes  and  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun, 
The  matter  of  charges  to  radio  major  portion  of  his  speech  to  expressed  regret  that  Mr.  Noyes,  4,894;  George  F.  Booth,  Wor- 
itations,  which  has  been  the  sub-  administration  price  policies,  who  has  been  ill,  was  not  able  cester  ( Mass. )  Telegram,  4380; 

Ject  of  complaints  by  member  called  on  the  press  to  fulfill  ‘‘its  to  attend  the  convention.  "I  E.  H.  Butler.  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

papers,  is  a  knotty  problem  that  obligation”  to  the  American  deem  it  a  great  honor  and  pleas-  News;  and  Josh  L.  Horne,  Rocky 

hu  had  the  attention  of  the  AP  people  by  keeping  them  fully  ure,”  said  Mr.  Meyer,  ‘‘to  move  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram,  5311. 

board  and  management,  Mr,  mformed  of  the  economic  prob-  adoption  of  the  resolution.”  The  new  director  in  Mr.  Noyes’ 

McLean  said.  At  the  direction  lems  the  country  faces.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  place  is  Norman  Chandler,  Los 

of  the  board,  study  of  the  situa-  The  newspapers’  ‘‘treatment  of  Claric  Howell  of  the  Atlanta  Angeles  Times,  who  received 

tion  is  being  continued  by  the  the  recent  war  and  its  discussion  Constitution,  who  declared'  ‘‘No  3312  votes, 
management,  he  added.  of  our  present  foreign  policy  are  man,  living  or  dead,  has"  con-  Others  members  of  the  Board 

Nowipaper  Formula  Works  examples  of  the  finest  effort  of  tributed  in  greater  measure  to  are:  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis 
During  its  40  years  as  a  news  a  free,  responsible  press,”  the  the  success  of  the  Associated  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat;  Stuart 

cooperative,  Mr.  McLean  de-  president  declared.  The  text  Press.”  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Tele- 

dared,  the  newspaper  formula  o*  his  remarks  on  the  press  is  ^j..  Noyes,  who  is  honorary  ffram;  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
has  been  developed  “in  accord-  on  page  10.  president  of  AP,  was  first  active  Chicago  Tribune;  Roy  A.  Rob- 

ance  with  the  realities  and  The  convention  reelected  five  head  of  the  organization  serving  erts,  Kansas  City  ( Mo. )  Star; 

equities”  to  a  point  where,  with-  directors  whose  terms  expired  from  1900  to  1938,  and  was  a  L.  K.  Nicholson,  New  Orleans 

In  the  last  year,  only  a  half-doz-  this  year  and  named  one  new  member  of  the  board  constantly  ♦  La- )  Times-Picayune;  Palmer 

en  small  adjustments  have  been  director  in  the  place  of  Frank  B.  during  that  time  until  his  recent  Hoyt.  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 


associated  press  is  work-  necessary  to  meet  special  con¬ 
ing  on  an  assessment  formula  ditions.  In  a  considerably  short- 
forndio  stations  wi  h  a  view  to  er  time,  he  added,  radio  pay- 
correcting  inequities  between  ments  will  be  assessed  on  a 
their  payments  and  those  oi  similarly  equitable  formula, 
member  newspapers  for  serv-  The  radio  question  .was  the 
ice.  President  Robert  McLean,  chief  item  of  “strictly  business” 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  in  a  convention  attended  by 

mllstin,  reported  to  the  mem-  some  800  AP  members  and  high-  ...cv.^  -.j 

bership,  assembled  in  annual  lighted  by  the  luncheon  address  Eugene  Meyer  of  the  Washing- 
convention  in  New  York  this  of  President  Harry  S.  Truman.  f-  -  ■  . 

week. 


nnett,  left,  chins  with  James  L.  McGovern,  associate  editor  oi  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
ram.  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press,  Frank  E.  Tripp,  ot  right  general 
mett  Newspapers,  keeps  an  eye  on  business.  “Does  the  law  prohibit  radio  statioiu 
ig  the  sweepstakes  winners?"  Tripo  asked.  “No.  because  you  can't  bar  it  from  the 
moiL"  he  was  informed.  "Oh.  I  give  up."  he  replied. 
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Anti-Trust  Exemption 
Urged  for  Exclusivity 


By  Jerry  Walker 

THE  WHOLE  FIELD  of  press 
service  and  syndicate  exclus 
ivity  contracts  is  due  for  ex¬ 
ploration  when  hearings  on  the 
Mason  Bill  (HR  110)  begin 
April  30  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit 
tee  in  Washington. 

Data  gathered  by  FBI  agents 
in  recent  calls  upon  syndicates 
will  probably  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  presentation 
which  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  is  preparing  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  to  amend  the  anti 
trust  laws. 

Publishers  Hear  Report 
This  much  was  indicated  this 
week  as  plans  of  a  large  group 
of  newspaper  publishers  for 
favorable  action  on  the  Mason 
Bill  went  ahead  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
in  New  York  City. 

News  Publishers  Association 
to  amend  the  Anti-Trust  Laws 
has  been  organized  to  comply 
with  the  law  requiring  the  reg¬ 
istration  of  lobbyists.  Its  pres¬ 
ident,  J.  N.  Heiskell,  publisher 
of  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas 
Gazette,  told  a  meeting  of  about 
40  newspaper  executives,  that 
a  job  half-done  a  year  ago  has 
to  be  started  all  over  again. 
The  original  Mason  Bill,  he  ex¬ 
plained.  was  reported  favorably 
by  a  subcommittee  in  the  last 
Congress  but  died  among  the 
unfinished  bueineai. 

The  bill  is  again  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  its  en 
actment  is  necessary  “to  clear 
up  the  chaotic  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  in  industry  as  a  result  of 
the  Associated  Press  decision,” 
according  to  George  C.  Blohm 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who  is 
spearheading  the  Washington  ef¬ 
fort  for  the  new  association. 

$4,900  Contributed 
E.  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  business  manager,  who  is 
secretary-treasurer  of  News 
Publishers  Association,  report¬ 
ed  that  a  single  letter  of  solici¬ 
tation  brought  $4,900  in  pledges 
to  finance  the  lobbying  effort. 
To  date,  he  said,  only  ^21  had 
been  spent.  More  than  800  pub¬ 
lishers,  he  added,  have  recorded 
their  interest  in  obtaining  pass¬ 
age  of  the  measure. 

Principal  opposition  to  the  bill 
has  come  from  Wendell  Berge, 
chief  of  the  Anti-Trust  Division 
who  handled  the  prosecution  of 
the  AP  case.  Mr.  Blohm  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  also  expected 
Judge  Thurman  Arnold,  who 
instituted  the  AP  case  for  the 
Government,  would  speak  at 
the  hearing. 

Last  year,  BI(^m  related,  the 
subcommittee  approved  the  bill 
unanimously  after  hearing 
Berge’s  testimony.  Referring  to 
the  chaos  in  the  industry, 
'Blohm  asserted: 

“AP,  U.P.,  INS,  and  the  other 
'350  or  more  news,  feature,  and 
news  picture  agencies,  some  of 
which  are  larger  than  AP,  are 
at  a  loss  as  to  ■where  they  stand. 


All  they  know  at  present  is 
that  FBI  agents,  acting  at  the 
specific  direction  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Wendell 
Berge,  have  been  gathering  in¬ 
formation  from  publishers,  edi¬ 
tors,  and  news  syndicates  to 
learn  whether  press  service 
companies  are  selling  their  serv¬ 
ices  on  a  restricted  basis. 

“It  is  obvious  small  news 

ifeT'^xcenT®  uDon  ^‘'excluffve  Three  Kansans:  F.  W.  BrinkerhoH.  Pittsburgh  Headlight  and  S«a 
terms.  NewspapL,  largi  and  “^hting  up.-  Dolph  Simons,  Lawrence  Journal  World,  and  Hugh  I 
small,  are  loathe  to  buy  except  Powell,  who  has  just  sold  his  Colfeyville  paper  and  retued. 
on  exclusive  terms.  Thus,  it  is  -  "" 

urgent  that  certainty  as  to  the  that  he  will  not  sell  to  another  of  control' —  we  cannot  be  corn- 

law  be  restored  in  the  indus-  in  the  community  of  the  buyer  placent  now.” 

try.”  except  with  the  buyer’s  con-  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  ed- 

The  anti  trust  laws,  he  ar-  sent.”  itor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi- ' 


The  anti  trust  laws,  he  ar-  sent. 

gued,  should  be  amended  so  that  _  •  e  j-  hm  oea 

press  associations  shall  have  the  Customary  in  Syndicates  leading  the  fight  for  Conn* 
right  to  guarantee  to  their  sub-  Pointing  to  the  practice  that  sional  correction  of  the  APwft 
.■^cribers  not  to  furnish  service  is  customary  among  syndicates,  ruling,  charged  that  the  prM 
to  another  publisher  in  the  field  he  declared  “all  these  ancillary  association  “was  coerced  ti 
of  their  subscriber,  making  restraints  are,  of  course,  re-  electing  another  member  fir 
legal  the  traditional  common  straints  of  trade,  but  as  Jus-  purely  partisan  purposes." 
law  ancillary  restraints  of  trade  tice  Brandeis  said  and  as  every  • 

“which  the  courts  in  the  AP  Supreme  Court  justice  agreed  McCormick  Alleges  Coerooa 
case  outlawed  for  the  first  time  until  the  AP  case  came  up,  not  Opening  with  the  statemeat 


cago  Tribune,  who  has  bm 
leading  the  fight  for  Congr* 


McCormick  Alleges  Coerdeo 
Opening  with  the  statemeat 


in  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  every  restraint  was  illegal  in  .  peaceably  * 

law.”  common  law  or  is  illegal  under  sembled  to  petition  Congress  to 

A  Politicol  Decision  the  antitrust  laws.  Since  the  J,  I,®®®  ?,  grievances,”  Colonil 

The  laws  should  be  amended,  Jtule  of  Reason’  promulgated  McCormick  said: 
he  continued,  so  as  to  restore  to  Taft  and  White  has  been  This  coercion  took  thne 
the  AP  and  other  news  agencies  in  effect,  only  unreasonable  re-  forms.  Members  were  visiW 
the  right  of  contract  and  the  straints  of  trade  are  outlawed.”  by  agents  of  the  Federal  Ba 
right  of  association  which  the  The  AP  decision,  he  asserted,  reau  of  Investigation  and  threat 
courts  destroyed  in  the  AP  stands  alone  and  is  in  direct  ened  with  persecution  if 
case  conflict  with  all  prior  decisions  did  not  vote  for  such  an  ekt 

Blohm  referred  to  the  AP  rul-  — “and  this  in  an  industry  in  tion.  The  Board  of  Directors 
ing  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  which  the  chief  value  of  the  was  visited  by  an  assistant  it 
“a  political  decision.”  product  lies  in  its  exclusivity.”  tomey  general  and  threatened 

“That  was  a  thouehful  state-  “The  AP  decision  denies  to  with  criminal  persecution  if 
ment“”  hT  explaS  “and  I  the  press,”  he  said,  “those  rea-  hey  did  not  elect  the  membe 
realize  its  implications.  The  fact  sonable  contractual  restraints  “  is  ainong  the  larger  herm™ 
that  eight  ji^tices  found  it  ne-  which  although  lawful  in  all  J?,®*' 

cessary  to  file  five  opinions  with  other  industries  are  said  by  the  ~ 

all  five  opinions  giving  different  Supreme  Court  to  be  unlawful  rnenibers  and  the  directors  re 
reasons  from  the  opinion  of  the  in  this  single  industry— the  only 

lower  court  indicates  that  the  industry  specifically  protect^  The  threat  of  crimmal  pe» 
Supreme  Court  itself  could  not  by  the  Constitution  against  the  cutions  was  not  carried  out  be 
easily  fit  the  activities  of  the  Perils  of  governmental  encroach- 

AP  into  the  pattern,  of  illegal  ment  jury  cou Id  be  persuad^  to  coa 


restraints  fashioned  by  former  Blohm  said  he  understood  “the 
decisions.  socalled  social  thinkers  will  be 

“A  seller  of  goods,  except  a  represented  at  our  hearings.”  He  th^^Atinmw 

public  utility,  has  always  been  warned:  “Unless  we  are  willing  Attornef 

entitled  under  our  laws  to  sell  to  submit  to  further  control —  .  ®  , 

his  product  and  to  guarantee  the  next  step  in  this  'measure  'Legislation'  by  Court 

“Resort  was  had  to  an  evi 
and  I  believe  unconstitutioni 

I  procedure  called  a  Summar 
I  Court.  The  excuse  for  this  pp 
j  cedure  is  an  alleged  necessit; 

;}  for  haste.  There  was  not  a« 
j  could  not  be  any  necessity  to 
1  haste  in  this  case  and  no  « 

I  tempt  at  haste  was  made  as  wii 
I  be  understood  when  we  knor 
I  that  the  case  was  filed  on  As 
1  gust  28,  1942,  was  heard  on  M 
j  8,  1943  very,  very  briefly.  Tb 
J  J  lov'er  court  did  not  hand  doc 
i  *  its  decision  until  October  i 
i  1943,  nor  the  Supreme  Cour 
its  affirmation  until  June  1* 
1945. 

“It  is  perhaps  enough  to  X 

All  the  way  across  the  country  came:  Left  to  right.  Fronk  Clough,  of  the  decision  in  the  love 
editorial  director,  Speidel  Newspapers,  Palo  Alto,  CaliL*  Harlan  court  that  it  failed  to  rule(ii|^^ 
Palmer  Jr„  assistant  publisher  Hollywood  Citisen-News,  and  Alden  the  full  case  because  to  do*;^ 
Waite,  vicepresident  and  general  manager.  Southern  California  would  have  required  a  trial 
Associated  Newspapers  ( Continued  on  page  97) 
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*•*  Da»id  W.  Howe,  at  his  desk  in  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  ol-  papers.  Interested  especially  in  news,  advertising  and  circulation 
lice,  reads  six  dailies  besides  his  own,  and  numerous  business*  he  would  like  to  know  more  aboot  production  and  accounting. 

It  It- 
tened 

i  ANPA’s  PRESIDENT 

it  the 

David  W.  Howr  Is  Business  Manager  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 

per*  ~ 

at  nt  Storv  aiul  Piclures 


By  JAMES  L.  COLLINGS 
rokiM  Editor  &  Publisher  Staff 


shot 


‘0™!  BURLINGTON,  VT.,  proud  of  its  maple  products,  near¬ 
by  Summer  resorts,  commercial  fitness  and  industrial 
'  ^  prosperity,  is  also  proud  of  a  native  son  and  his  newspa- 
itioni  P®*"" 

tuMT  No  Babbitt,  no  stuffed  shirt,  but  shy  in  his  personal 
’■elationship  with  his  staff,  he’s  a  fast,  fair  Yankee  in  a 
,t  ini  fast  deal,  townspeople  agree. 

^  '  He  has  energy  from  here  to  Honolulu, 

wwii  ;  The  man  is  the  new  president  of  the  American  News- 
knof  ;  paper  Publishers  Association  and  the  newspaper  is  an 
(  ’•'®Htution.  They  are  both  full-che.sted,  big-boned,  red- 
cheeked. 

dor  j  He  is  David  W.  Howe,  clerk-treasurer-busine.ss  man- 
ager  of  the  Burlington  Free  Freas,  a  120-year-old, 
ne  lij  fjghtly-edited,  independent  Republican  morning  daily 
that  blankets  with  its  23,000  circulation  88  town.s 
among  the  bucolic,  hilly  countryside. 

^le  •  ,  Howe  a.s  a  busine.ssman  is  one  of  Burlington’s  royal 

do*  bloods.  Since  1945  the  ANPA’.s  vicepresident,  he  is  a 
iat  director  of  one  local  bank,  trustee  of  another.  An  avia- 
97) 
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tion  enthusiast  and  World  War  I  pilot,  he  encouraged 
the  development  of  Burlington’s  fine  municipal  airport. 

He’s  also  a  director  of  a  fire  insurance  company  and 
vicepresident  of  the  American  Ck)uncil  on  Education 
for  Journalism.  Howe  has  helped  to  promote  recog¬ 
nized  .standards  for  journali.sm  .schools.  And  recently 
he  retired  as  president  of  an  executives’  club  and  as 
vicepresident  of  the  Rotary. 

Who's  Your  Boss! 

How  active  can  a  man  be! 

“Mr.  Howe,’’  marveled  Miss  Irene  Ferguson,  his  .secre¬ 
tary,  “is  so  bu.sy  with  a  number  of  things  that  everyone 
around  here  kids  me  about  it.  They  ask  me  if  I  am  work¬ 
ing  for  the  ANPA,  one  of  the  banks,  the  fire  insurance 
company,  some  committee,  or  the  Free  Press  and  Mr. 
Howe — or  what!” 

He  relaxes  too.  He  relaxes  at  his  country  home  with 
his  wife,  Marjorie,  three  daughters  (Lois,  Nancy,  Bar¬ 
bara),  a  dog,  a  cat  and  a  1941  Mercury. 

(Continued  on  the  next  page) 
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about  a  quarter  oi  a  mile  from  Lake  Champlain.  Shops  ore  New* 
Englandish — clean,  mostly  white,  and  modern. 


Howe  took  over  the  paper  from  his  father,  the  late 
Willard  B.,  in  1921  after  serving  with  Charles  Scribi 
ner’s  Sons  (1915-17,  advertising  department)  and  t 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post  Standard  (1919-21,  advertisi 
manager) . 

Earlier,  he  was  a  high  school  reporter  and  a  Phi 
Kappa  editor  of  the  student  paper  at  the  University 
Vermont,  from  which  he  was  graduated  B.A.  in  191 
He  reported  the  1915  Vermont  legislature  session 
the  Free  Press.  s 

“I  wish  now  that  I  had  also  taken  law  and  engineerii^ 
degrees.  They  would  have  greatly  supplemented  my 
general  education.” 

Wet  Nurse  and  Guide 

From  1921  on  Howe  has  lived,  wetnursed,  sparked, 
guided  and  loved  that  paper.  He  has  put  his  5-9, 170- 
lb.  frame  forcefully  behind  each  step  the  Free  Press  has 
made,  and  grown  gray-headed  in  the  process,  and  dou¬ 
bled  its  circulation  and  tripled  its  prestige. 

{Continued  on  the  next  page) 


Howe  and  Eugene  E.  Myers,  press  and  stereotype  superinteiw* 
smile  over  a  point  in  Myers'  bailiwick.  Press  and  stereo, 
plained,  ore  run  os  a  unit.  The  shop  has  a  vacuum-curved  ca«W 
box  and  a  new  four-ton  metal  pot  with  o  second  pump  that  mokti 
flat-casting  a  pleasure".  More  new  equipment  is  on  order. 


The  Free  Press  is  published  in  o  four-story  building  just  off  Church 
Street  Burlington's  moin  business  thoroughfare  (at  right)  which  is 

A  meticulous  dresser,  he  said  his  wife  sees  to  it  that 
he’s  “properly  clothed.”  He  used  to  bat  southpaw  in  his 
baseball  days.  Today  he’s  a  right-handed  golfer.  One 
of  his  associates  remarked  that  he  plays  golf  every  five 
years  now,  “but  is  one  year  overdue  on  this  schedule.” 

Getter  and  a  Goer 

The  handsome,  54-year-old  member  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  is  a  getter  and  a  goer  who  believes  his 
newspaner  is  a  public  trust. 

And  he’s  a  detailist,  and  a  small-scale  philanthropist 
who  gives  generously  to  various  civic  causes  (“Isn’t  it 
expected  of  me?” — modestly,  like  that),  and  a  volumi¬ 
nous  note  writer  to  his  staff  of  115. 

“He  runs  the  Free  Press  by  notes,”  said  one  amused 
staffer.  “It’s  the  best  system  I  have  ever  seen,”  said  a 
second. 

“He  sends  them  to  us  all  the  time,”  said  a  third,  not  so 
amused.  “He  apparently  keeps  carbon  copies.  When 
the  date  rolls  around,  back  comes  a  second  note  inquir¬ 
ing,  ‘Have  you  done  anything  on  this  yet?’  ” 

Sometimes  he  goes  for  days  v.dthout  seeing  his  em¬ 
ployes.  When  he  does  hello  them,  he  does  it  pleasantly. 
New  England  fashion,  with  a  touch  of  reserve. 

But  always  those  notes. 

The  predilection  for  note  writing  extends  itself  even 
to  an  interview. 

We  asked  him  how  it  felt  to  be  the  new  ANPA  presi¬ 
dent.  He  smiled.  He  has  a  w’arm  smile — his  blue-gray 
eyes  sparkle. 

“I  think  it  is  just  another  good-sized  job  to  tackle. 
Newsprint,  of  course,  will  be  the  headache.” 

Dr.'s  Prescription 

He  elaborated  on  the  newsprint  headache  with  care¬ 
fully-chosen  words.  Pulling  teeth  from  taffy.  Then  he 
hesitated,  said :  “Wait,  here’s  what  I  really  want  to  say” 
and  penciled  in  a  neat,  precise  longhand  this  note — ^his 
aspirin  for  the  headache: 

“Alleviation  on  newsprint  may  come  from  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  mills  from  other  types  of  paper,  speeding  up  of 
existing  mills  and  the  energetic  pushing  of  new  mill  con¬ 
struction — and  patience  and  restraint  by  publishers  in 
the  meantime.” 

In  any  event,  he  added,  the  organization  will  con¬ 
tinue  “to  do  a  job  for  the  members.” 

If  he  captains  his  latest  role  as  successfully  ^  he  has 
the  Free  Press  team,  that  should  be  a  heap  of  job. 
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The  Free  Press  is  the  first  paper  in  Burlington.  (The 
News,  evening,  has  a  7,432  circulation.) 

And  it’s  a  damned  good  one.  It  has  a  radio  station 
(WJOY,  250-watts,  ABC  network,  run  independently  of 
the  paper  by  separate  management) ,  three  comics,  two 
jyndiMt^  columnists  (David  Lawrence  and  Marquis 
Childs),  two  panels,  an  editorial  cartoon. 

Good  balance  of  state-local-national  news,  a  complete 
and  sensible  style  sheet,  plenty  of  agricultural  coverage, 
140  correspondents,  a  heavy  play  on  the  obits  and  per- 


my  Time  out  for  an  editorial  confab:  (in  the  usual  order)  Frank  L.  Free¬ 
man,  telegraph  editor;  Walter  D.  Hickey,  sports  editor;  and  Larry 
0.  Clayton,  state  editor,  talk  things  over  with  Robert  E.  Beaupre,  city 
editor,  before  keeping  their  respective  dates  with  typewriters  and  a 
Iced,  few  thousand  words. 

170. 

jjjj  sonals  of  the  88  towns  and  a  display  advertising  depart- 
ment  that  puffs  full  steam. 

He's  Advertising  Conscious 
"Our  paper,”  said  Howe,  “needs  a  clientele  of  250  to 
275  regular  local  advertisers  and  300  to  350  national 

I  I  advertisers.  We  intend  to  deserve  them  and  to  get 
them.”  He  is  convinced  that  the  Press  should  be  carry- 
jing  2,000,000  lines  of  national  or  general  advertising. 

■  Local  rates  encourage  frequency,  not  volume. 

.  “The  rate  structure  is  fair,”  he  emphasized.  “It  is  set 
I  to  encourage  advertising  of -automotive,  appliance  and 
jother  franchise  lines  over  dealer  signatures  covering  our 
ientire  field  of  intensive  service.” 

I  The  Free  Press  has  115  on  the  staff  and  76  on  the  pay- 
f  roll  of  the  job  printing  business,  housed  in  the  same 
I'building  and  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  northeast, 
j  It  has  a  first-class  editorial  staff  whose  average  age 
|i3  in  the  early  30s.  “College  graduates  are  the  rule  and 
^journalism  graduates  are  preferred,”  said  Howe. 

;  And  it  has  a  profit-sharing  plan  which  favors  older 
jmembers  of  the  Press  family.  A  bank  as  trustee  han¬ 
dles  the  funds. 

1  Of  the  paper’s  23,000  circulation,  8,400  is  mail  list, 
there  are  200  carrier  merchants,  and  the  home-delivery 
coverage  is  so  thorough  that  the  morning  street  sales 
hoys  are  left  without  sales.  The  sale  price  was  in- 
ft  from  3  cents  to  5  cents  during  the  war. 

Approximately  40%  of  the  revenue  is  from  circula- 
aakM  tion. 

•».  Howe  believes  they  could  publish  an  even  better  all- 
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Edward  F.  Crane,  managing  editor,  handles  the  editorial  page.  His 
editoriols  are  meaty,  conservative,  interpretative.  He  stresses  the 
orthodox  in  economics.  “11  you  had  come  one  day  later."  he  re¬ 
marked.  “this  desk  would  hove  been  cleaned  up." 

round  newspaper  if  it  weren’t  for  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age.  That  headache  again.  Its  lack  necessitates  news 
condensation,  and  there  is  less  than  a  1%  spread  be¬ 
tween  the  net  press  run  and  the  ABC  net  paid. 

His  Creed 

And  the  ANPA’s  president  also  believes  these 
things  about  his  14-16  page  newspaper,  which  is  in¬ 
vested  in  by  29  other  stockholders.  He  has  the  controll¬ 
ing  vote. 

This  is  his  creed: 

That  the  Free  Press  represent  the  full  day’s  events, 
“so  that  it  informs  and  equips  members  of  those  families 
scattered  along  200  R.F.D.  routes  in  six  counties  who 
depend  on  us  exclusively.”  The  quotes  are  his. 

That  the  Free  Press  have  a  balance  of  news  that  is 
well-written,  impartial  and  accurate. 

That  the  Free  Press  follow  a  standard  code  of  news¬ 
paper  ethics. 

(Continued  on  the  next  page) 


Courtney  Sheldon,  BtaU  reporter,  makes  a  noon  newscast  from  the 
Free  Press  building,  via  WJOY  on  the  University  oi  Vermont  campus. 
Beaupre  gives  the  supper  hour  news,  then  Hickey  rounds  up  the 
day's  sport  at  11:15  pan. 
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This  is  the  teletypists’  room,  where  five  perforator  operators  work 
during  the  night,  two  on  the  dayside.  The  operators  often  punch 
out  more  tape  than  the  machines  upstairs  can  handle.  The  tele¬ 
typesetter  machines  were  installed  during  the  war  to  help  solve 
manpower  scarcity  problem. 

ANPA  President 

(Continued  from  the  preceding  page) 

"We  haven’t  any  motto  or  watchword,  however,” 
Howe  explained.  The  paper  underplays  crime  news  and 
it  is  managed  in  a  decentralized  manner,  and  I  guess 
that’s  about  it.” 

Each  employe  is  given  “full  swing,”  as  the  boss  ex¬ 
pressed  it. 

"That  means,”  interpreted  a  reporter  when  ques¬ 
tioned  beyond  earshot  of  the  publisher,  “that  we  have 
assignments  to  do  and  so  long  as  we  do  them,  why  then 
he  doesn’t  bother  us.  We  have  leew’ay. 

“Matter  of  fact,”  the  reporter  continued,  “he’s  a  nice 
guy — a  bit  hard  to  approach  maybe,  but  a  nice  guy.  We 
have  excellent  working  conditions,  and  he’s  generous.” 

The  entire  staff  received  a  10%  pay  increase  April  1. 

In  certain  respects  Howe  looks  like  one  of  those  men 
some  liquor  company  keeps  telling  you  is  distinguished. 
Breeding,  posture,  informal  command. 

Those  three  traits  are  evident  whether  the  man  is 
eating  lunch,  talking  to  his  stereotype  department  fore¬ 
man,  or  conceding  that,  yes,  he’s  probably  an  ambivert, 
if  you  insist  upon  it. 

We  were  eating  lunch.  He  looked  distinguished.  His 
favorite  dish  is  “lots  of  red  meat.”  We  were  eating  fish. 

He  has  a  long-legged,  muscular  mind  that  jumps  nim¬ 
bly  from  one  subject  to  another.  Between  bites  he  can 
describe  leading  personalities,  amaze  you  with  statistics, 
humor  you  with  anecdotes,  predict  how  the  Dodgers  will 
fare  this  season.  He’s  filet  mignon  company. 

Howe  glanced  up  from  his  maple  ice  cream  and 
cookies.  “I’ll  do  the  best  I  can  for  the  ANPA,”  he  said. 

The  members  will  buy  that,  Mr.  Howe.  They  believe 
you  will,  too. 


The  composing  room  foreman.  Raymond  F.  Lavalley  adjust!  on*  dt- 
shop's  eight  automatic  linecasting  machines.  A  Free  Press  macL 
ist  recently  designed  a  matrix  finger  which  eliminates  obout  K'; 
of  the  stops.  A  galley  goes  through  rapidly  without  a  stop  unita 
the  perforator  girl  in  the  editorial  room  sets  a  tight  or  loot*  liu 


Slocum  Heads  Bureon 
Governing  Board 


ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the 
governing  board 
of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising, 

ANPA,  was 
made  at  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  annual 
dinner,  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  at  the 
Waldorf  -Astoria 
Hotel. 

He  succeeds  Slocum 
Roy  D.  Moore, 

president,  Brush-Moore  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Ohio  group,  who  has  been 
chairman  since  1944. 

For  the  last  two  years,  Slocum 
has  held  the  position  of  vice- 
chairman  and  he  has  served  on 
the  board  for  a  number  of  years. 

Newly-elected  vicechairman  is 
Irwin  Maier  of  the  Milwaukee 
( Wis. )  Journal,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  board. 

Attendance  at  the  Bureau’s 
traditional  dinner,  closing  event 
of  the  ANPA  convention,  reached 
a  new  high  this  year,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  1,800  publishers  and 
guests  present. 

Acting  as  toastmaster,  Mr. 
Slocum  introduced  the  speakers; 
Robeit  R.  Young,  chairman  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 
Company,  and  United  States 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio. 

Senator  Taft  was  interviewed . 
by  N.  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  News  and  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  on  current 


congressional  questions,  inc!.; 
ing  the  Greek-Turkey  lor 
labor  reform  legislation,  i 
prospects  of  price  reduction  a: 
the  record  the  Republican  G; 
gress  is  now  making. 

Quoting  Joseph  PuliUr 
statement,  “Our  republic  and 
press  will  rise  and  fall  together 
Mr.  Young  cited  the  newspaf- 
for  the  assistance  they  had  giv 
him  in  the  last  year  in  his  dr 
against  “the  seat  of  all  monopc 
in  America — the  railroads.”  , 

Among  other  things,  he  poiii-=:  I 
out,  a  newspaper  advertiserE  ] 
concerning  the  coal  strike 
he  ran  in  December  brought  s 
suits  so  quickly  that  actui)i 
only  $12,000  of  the  $150,000 
propriated  for  the  purpose  n  t 
expended.  1 

“In  some  things  we  have 
ceeded,’’  he  said.  "In  somethin] 
we  have  failed,  but  in  no  pl?j; 
would  we  have  succeeded  w:;r 
out  the  help  of  the  press. 
we  know:  for  we  always  tr'|! 
quietly  first.  These  joint  f  } 
cesses  of  ours  tell  us  that  tj 
nopolists  everywhere — in  lai ; , 
in  agriculture,  in  industry, 
foreign  policy — can  be  brot  < 
and  the  forces  of  enterprise-^ 
bound.”  I 

Also  called  upori  at  the  to  '  j 
was  former  President  Her-.  I 
Hoover,  a  special  guest  at  - 1 
speakers’  table. 

A  feature  of  the 
the  appearance  as  a  soloia- 
Miss  Dorothy  Kirsten,  leaa 
soprano  of  the  MetropoCi 
Opera  Company.  ,  ... 

The  event  was  televisw  > 
NBC  to  Schenectady,  Nw  W 
Philadelphia  and  WashingW 
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Lilienthal  Says  People  Must 
Understand  Atomic  Energy 

Tells  ASNE  Responsibility  Rests  With 
U.  S.  Press;  Nat  Howard  Elected 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Seattle.  Wash.  —  Two  inside 
pages  oi  the  four-page  North¬ 
west  Times  of  March  28  were 
blank,  except  lor  this  notice: 

•SORRY!  BUT  THIS  PAGE 
IS  A  BLANK.  The  type  form 
fell  from  the  automobile  in 
which  we  were  riding  yester¬ 
day.  The  regular  four-page 
edition,  however,  will  be  re¬ 
sumed  next  Tuesday." 

The  Northwest  Times  is  an 
all-English  Nisei  newspaper. 


Mr.  Lilienthal  and  Dr.  Van- 
nevar  Bush,  president  of  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  were  the  con¬ 
cluding  speakers  on  the  three- 
day  program  which  more  than 
300  editors  had  followed  inter¬ 
estedly.  The  editors  had  met 
President  Truman  for  a  half- 
hour  off-the-record  talk  and  had 
heard  Dean  Acheson.  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Secretary  Marshall, 
give  the  latest  details  on  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Russians.  They 
had  heard  General  Eisenhower 
“This  commission  does  not  discuss  national  defense  and 
plan,  and  we  are  opposed  to  two  of  their  own  members  tell 
the  idea  of.  a  large  information  them  of  conditions  in  Germany 
staff.  It  should  not  be  any  and  Japan. 

branch,  executive  or  legislative.  In  an  evening  session,  seven 
of  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
that  disseminates  information."  talked  on  a  number  of  subjects 
he  pointed  out.  “This  is  a  high  from  labor  to  the  budget  and 
function  of  the  people’s  insti-  then  exposed  themselves  to 
tutions  of  education  and  com  questioning.  Warren  Austin,  U. 
munication.  It  is  a  heavy  and  S.  representative  at  the  United 
a  sacred  responsibilty  of  a  fr^  Nations,  delivered  an  address  on 
press.  It  _  will  be  your  job,  in  his  impressions  and  conclusions, 
my  opinion,  not  only  to  dis-  Dr.  James  Bryant  Conant,  presi- 
seniinate  the  facts,  within  the  dent  of  Harvard  University,  dis- 
limits  of  security,  but  to  inter-  cussed  the  future  of  our  educa- 
pret  and  give  meaning  to  those  tional  system, 
facts.  It  will  be  your  job  to  see  Keen  attention  was  given  by 
that  your  public  servants,  leg-  f  ’  '  '  ' 

islative  and  executive,  are  held  discussion  on  editorial  page 
to  the  highest  standards  of  per-  techniques.  The  bulk  of  it  is 
formance,  to  see  to  it  that  atomic  reproduced  on  other  pages  of 
energy  shall  never  become  the  this  issue.  Talks  by  Arthur  Hays 
victim  of  petty  politics  or  nar-  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the 
row  partisanship.  New  York  Times,  on  “Ethics  in 

“It  is  for  such  historic  and  Journalism”:  Vincent  Jones  of 
fateful  function  as  this  that  the  Utica  (N.  Y. )  Observer-Dis- 
through  150  years  this  nation  patch  on  the  Continuing  Study 
has  never  wavered  in  its  deter-  of  Newspapers;  Nelson  Poynter, 
mination  that  the  schools,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  on  his 
churchy  and  the  press  shall  re-  controversy  with  the  typograph- 
main  vigorous,  independent  and  ical  union;  and  Milton  Murray, 
free.”  president  of  the  American  News- 


_  elected  first  vicepresident 

and  B.  M.  McKelway,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  was  named  second 
vicepresident,  Dwight  Young, 
Dayton  Journal-Herald,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Alexander  F.  Jones, 
Washington  Post,  treasurer. 

Messrs.  Howard,  Jones  and 
Lawrence  were  reelected  to  the 
board  of  directors.  Newly  elect- 

„ -  .  ed  directors  were  Mrs.  Oveta 

the  editors  to  a  four-man  panel  Culp  Hobby,  Houston  Post,  and 
j  1  Ralph  Coghlan,  St.  Louis  Post- 

Dispatch.  Mrs.  Hobby,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society  for  many 
years,  becomes  the  first  woman 
to  be  elected  to  the  board. 

Dwight  Young,  secretary,  re  ¬ 
ported  to  the  convention  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  441,  highest  in  its 
history.  He  revealed  creation  by 
the  board  of  an  Eligibility  Com¬ 
mittee  “to  arrive  at  a  more 
practical  approach  to  the  ever 
present  problem  of  eligibility 
as  well  as  to  tighten  down  the 
hatches  a  bit  on  a  stricter  ob¬ 
servance  of  eligibility  rules.” 

At  the  final  business  session 
Saturday  the  Society  passed  five 
resolutions.  Four  were  adopted 
without  any  amendment  or  con¬ 
troversy.  The  fifth  as  finally 
passed  read: 

“The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  welcomes  in¬ 
formed  criticism  of  the  news¬ 
paper  press  and  offers  its  co¬ 
operation  to  any  responsible 
student  of  newspaper  problems 
and  shortcomings. 

“This  Society  constantly  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  need  for  self-im¬ 
provement  of  newspapers,  but 
believes  our  press  is  performing 
with  increasing  effectiveness 
and  fairness  the  duties  of  keep 
ing  the  American  people  the 
best  informed  people  in  the 
world.  The  best  protection  of 
the  inherent  right  of  the  people 
to  press  freedom  was  pointed 
out  long  ago  by  Jefferson  in  his 
second  inaugural,  when  he  said; 
‘.  .  .  these  abuses  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  so  important  to  freedom 
and  science  are  deeply  to  be 
regretted,  inasmuch  as  they 
tend  to  lessen  its  usefulness  and 
{Continued  on  page  112) 


Full  RepoT^  on  ASNE  Sessions 
_ Begin  on  Page  74. _ 


Ad  Bureau  Activity  Spurs 
Newspaper  Linage  Advance 


'All  Business  Really  Is  Local/ 
Stanford  Soys  After  First  Year 


By  Betty  Feezel 


THE  lively  four-word  slogan, 

“Newspapers  on  the  march”, 
pointed  up  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  session,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

As  the  speakers  emphasized, 
newspapers  are  on  the  march  in 
’47  and  thereafter,  to  greater 
linage  totals — to  increase  rev¬ 
enue  to  meet  steadily  rising 
costs — and  to  greater  producti¬ 
vity  and  profit  for  advertisers. 

'The  need  is  for  all  elements 
of  the  newspaper  business  to 
continue  to  make  a  unified,  con¬ 
centrated  effort  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunities  for 
newspapers  In  the  competitive 
selling  era  just  ahead. 

Moier  Presides 

The  session  was  opened  by 
W.  G.  Chandler,  president  of 
ANPA,  after  which  Roy  D. 
Moore,  general  manager  of  the 
Brush-Moore  newspapers  and 
chairman  of  the  Bureau’s  Gov¬ 
erning  Board,  introduced  Irwin 
Maier,  publisher  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  who  presided. 

What  the  Bureau  has  accom¬ 
plished  this  year  to  aid  members 
and  what  it  has  slated  for  next 
year  under  the  proposed  Ex¬ 
pansion  Plan  was  outlined  by 
William  A.  Thomson,  admini¬ 
strative  director  of  the  Bureau 
in  a  presentation  of  the  Bureau’s 
34th  Annual  Report.  (See  page 
98). 

Quoting  from  the  report’s 
introductory  statement,  he  read: 
“Two  facts  of  unmistakable  and 
historic  significance  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  in  North  Am¬ 
erica  characterizes  the  year  just 
ended.  In  no  other  year  has  the 
collective  selling  effort  of  news¬ 
papers  on  the  national  front 
been  so  fully  organized,  so  ag¬ 
gressively  strong,  so  broadly 
supported  ...  In  no  other  year 
— not  even  booming,  pre-radio 
1929 — did  national  advertisers 
invest  more  of  their  dollars  in 
newspaper  space  than  in  1946.” 

“In  other  words,”  he  stressed, 
“despite  the  business  crowded 
out  by  newsprint  shortage,  news¬ 
papers  have  hung  up  a  new 
record  of  national  revenue. 


Mr.  Thomson  selected  another 
section  from  the  report.  “It  is 
no  coincidence  that  this  re¬ 
awakening  has  come  during  the 
first  full  year  of  your  Bureau’s 
operation  under  the  imple¬ 
mented  Expansion  Plan.” 

In  order  to  continue  its  work, 
the  Bureau  faces  a  need  for  new 
revenue,  Mr.  Thomson  said,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  report  paragraphs 
explaining  the  plans  for  a  new 
dues  structure  which  the  officers 
and  the  Governing  Board  have 
just  submitted  to  the  member¬ 
ship. 

Good  Return  on  Dues 

“I  am  happy  to  say  that  we 
have  already  heard  from  41.5% 
of  the  715  members  addressed,” 
he  said,  “accounting  for  $333,- 
063.32  in  annual  subscriptions. 
That  is  a  very  encouraging  re¬ 
turn  at  this  early  date,  but, 
what  is  even  more  convincing 
is  the  almost  unanimous  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  plan  from  those  so 
far  responding  .  .  .  About  60% 
of  the  members  so  far  accepting 
have  volunteered  to  pay  the 
new  dues  with  the  quarter  be¬ 
ginning  next  June  1.” 

Alfred  B.  Stanford,  national 
division  director  of  the  Bureau, 
turned  his  attention  to  the 
“turning  tide  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  you  have  heard  about 
and  have  felt.” 

From  a  year  ago  when  news¬ 
papers  were  generally  thought 
of  in  advertising  circles  as  old 
fashioned,  cumbersome,  expen¬ 
sive  media  for  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser,  as  set  forth  in  the  Neil 
Borden  book,  he  pointed  out. 
we  have  moved  to  the  period  of 
the  greatest  dollar  volume  in 


national  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers’  long  history. 

What  happened  is  attributable 
to  some  great  forces  at  work  in 
our  economy — bigger  than  any 
of  us,  bigger  than  our  industry, 
and  forces  which  have  yet  to  de¬ 
velop  their  full  force,  he 
stressed. 

“For  one  thing,”  he  added, 
“we  are  operating  in  a  business 
atmosphere  where  habitual  ad¬ 
vertising  practices  are  less  and 
less  taken  for  granted,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  successful  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  Business  wants 
to  know.  The  jargon-filled  lan¬ 
guage  of  much  national  adver¬ 
tising,  glib  talk,  cliche  phrases 
that  used  to  shut  off  rude  ques¬ 
tions,  no  longer  suffice  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  large  sums  of  money  that 
are  at  stake. 

Business  Really  is  Local 

“I  happen  to  think  that  this 
is  very  healthy  for  advertising 
in  the  long  run.  In  such  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  urgent  questioning, 
I  say  to  you,  without  any  quali¬ 
fication,  that  newspapers  have 
everything  to  gain  from  pressing 
as  forcefuly  as  possible,  their 
challenge;  that  sole  and  blind 
reliance  on  any  chain  medium 
right  across  the  nation,  is  a 
costly  way  to  build  business. 

“The  bureau  has  found  that 
all  business  really  is  local,  far 
more  so  and  in  far  more  cases 
than  even  we  at  first  consid¬ 
ered.” 

Searching  Questions 

For  another  thing,  Stanford 
continued,  “profits  of  all  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  of  great  concern 
to  all  management.  By  and  large 
today  those  profits  must  come 
out  of  the  distribution  end  of 
the  business,  not  the  production 
end. 

“Two  weeks  ago,  as  a  panel 
member  at  the  closed  session  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  in  Chicago,  I  listened 
to  representatives  of  350  na¬ 


Among  the  younger  set  at  tlu 
ANPA  convention:  Whitelaw  Beii 
left,  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  D.  Tennant  Bryaa, 
right,  publisher  of  the  Richmoad 
(Va.)  Times-Dispach  & 
Leader. 


tional  advertisers  ask  some  very 
searching  questions  about  media 
expenditure  habits. 

“The  whole  tenor  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  a  deeper  examination 
of  the  advertising  expen«iihire 
by  every  method  known  to  mod¬ 
ern  market  research,  to  the  end 
that  advertising  dollars  becomt 
more  productive  in  the  face  d 
rising  costs.  It  was  a  hard¬ 
working  session  of  determined 
men,  and  their  skepticism  of 
some  of  the  airy  research  that 
has  been  paraded  would  have 
done  your  hearts  good.  Their 
friendliness  to  newspapers  ii 
very,  very  interesting. 

“The  Bureau  staff  is  prepared 
to  work  with  the  manufacture 
and  his  agency  at  the  problen 
of  helping  define  the  advertisini 
target.  'That  means  the  local 
markets  where  dollars  are  spent 
will  bring  most  dollars  back." 

The  big  question  now  is  "art 
we  of  newspapers  big  enou^ 
for  our  sudden  opportunity?"  ht 
declared. 

“Part  of  the  answer  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  you  in  your  strong  and 
united  response  to  the  new  due 
structure  for  the  Bureau.  Tht 
other  part  of  the  answer,  as  I 
see  it,  lies,  not  in  an  indefinite 
expansion  of  the  Bureau,  but 
in  ever  closer  ties  between  it 
and  the  sales  force  of  the  indua 
(Continued  on  page  99) 


Awake  to  Opportunities 
“The  big  news  which  this  re¬ 
port  features  is  that  newspapers 
as  a  whole  are  finally  on  the 
march — awake  to  their  oppor¬ 
tunities — awake  to  the  wisdom 
of  collective  sales  effort,  willing 
to  do  their  part  as  individuals 
to  hold  and  to  extend  newspaper 
gains.” 

Commenting  further  on  the 
new  understanding  among  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  of  the  values 
and  uses  of  newspaper  space. 


Eugene  Meyer,  left,  owner  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  and  Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher,  go  j 
huddle  on  marking  their  ballots  lor  directors  of  AP,  while  Paul  Bellamy,  right,  editor  of  the  CUvo*®* , 

(O.)  Plain  Dealer,  goes  it  on  his  own.  ^ 
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ACEJ  Crystallizes  School  Plan 


Announces  'Evaluation'  List 
For  Journalistic  Education 


By  William  Reed 

PLANS  for  the  establishment  of 

uniform  standards  of  journal¬ 
istic  education  and  for  the  offi¬ 
cial  accreditation  of  schools  of 
journalism  were  speeded  this 
week  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Council  for  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Journalism  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Council,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  an  equal  number  of 
educators  and  newspapermen 
and  has  been  recognized  by  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism 
as  an  official  accreditation  body, 
passed  formal  resolutions  pro¬ 
viding  for  (1)  accreditation  by 
spools  and  by  course  sequences, 

(2)  the  establishment  of  co¬ 
operative  advisory  committees, 

(3)  the  list  of  items  upon  which 
the  schools  will  be  judged. 

Individual  Sequences 

Rather  than  rating  each  school 
on  the  basis  of  its  over-all  pro¬ 
gram,  individual  sequences  will 
be  approved.  Thus,  a  school 
may  be  accredited  for  its  news 
reporting  program,  but  may 
not  receive  endorsement  for  its 
r^io  sequence  if  the  latter  does 
not  meet  the  standards. 

Deciding  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
associations  not  now  represent¬ 
ed  in  ACEJ,  the  group  passed 
a  measure,  asking  that  "an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  be  established 
which  may,  on  vote  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  include  any  association 
whose  members  employ  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  journalism 
graduates  and  which  wishes  to 
cooperate  in  the  work  of  the 
Council." 

The  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association,  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives’  Association,  the  American 
^sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  and  the 
Council  on  Radio  and  Journal¬ 
ism  were  immediately  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Council  for  rep¬ 
resentation  On  an  advisory 
basis.  Other  associations  may 
be  included  later  as  the  work 
of  the  Council  proceeds. 

NAEA  Intemeship  Plan 

In  this  connection,  Karl  T. 
iTnn,  advertising  director  of  the 
uncinnoti  (O.)  Times-Star  and 
director  of  the  NAEA,  report^ 
on  that  group’s  intemeship  for 
mstmctors  of  journalism. 

this  program,  the 
N^A  will  provide  funds  for 
bMtructors  to  work  during  the 
■Jinmer  months  in  business  de¬ 
partments  of  cooperating  news¬ 
papers. 

Pinn  said  about  20  news- 
pa^rs  had  agreed  to  the  plan 
ai^  three  instructors  had  ap- 
pued  for  intemeship.  ’The  proj- 
^  is  expected  to  go  into  ef¬ 
fect  this  year. 

Dr.  Earl  English,  professor  of 


journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Council,  reported 
that  151  schools  over  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  invited  to  apply 
for  accreditation.  Of  these,  52 
have  asked  for  applications  and 
43  have  answered  questionnaires 
with  the  necessary  accrediting 
information. 

On  the  basis  of  these  replies, 
a  profile  chart  of  each  school’s 
standards  will  be  drawn  against 
a  checklist  of  48  evaluation 
items  compiled  by  the  Council. 
Later,  a  composite  profile  will 
show  how  each  school  rates  in 
relation  to  all. 

Visitations  Start  Soon 

A  committtee,  appointed  by 
the  accrediting  committee  of 
the  Council  and  composed  of  a 
prominent  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  professional  news¬ 
paperman  and  an  educator,  will 
visit  the  school  of  the  applicant 
and  talk  with  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  employed  the 
school’s  graduates.  The  first 
visitations  are  planned  for  this 
summer. 

Disapproved  schools  may  raise 
their  standards  and  apply  again; 
accredited  schools  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  periodic  “check-up”  visi¬ 
tations. 

The  evaluation  checklist  is  as 
follows : 

Budget:  teaching,  administra¬ 
tive,  other  budget  allotments; 
adjusted  total  budget,  average 
teacher's  salary,  budget-student 
ratio,  student  aid  per  student. 

Facilities:  faculty  work  space, 
library  rating,  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment. 

Student  Ratios 

Students:  number  of  profes¬ 
sional  students,  non-professional- 
professional  student  ratio,  num¬ 
ber  of  graduates. 

Curricula:  entrance  require¬ 
ments  rating,  maintaining  stand¬ 
ards  rating,  minimum-maximum 
credits  for  first  degree,  outside 
contacts. 


Joyce  Swan,  right,  publisher  of  Minneapolis  Times,  and  David  W. 
Howe,  center,  business  manager.  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  query 
Karl  T.  Finn,  advertising  director,  Cincinnati  Times-Star.  about 
NAEA's  program  of  intemeship. 


Faculty:  conditions  of  service 
rating,  fulltime  equivalent  num¬ 
ber  of  budget  teachers;  percent 
in  upper  ranks,  percent  on  full¬ 
time  appointment,  student-teach¬ 
er  ratio,  percent  of  effort  to 
others,  percent  of  effort  from 
others,  average  teaching  load, 
average  years  of  general  educa¬ 
tion,  average  number  of  de¬ 
grees,  average  months  of  travel 
experience,  average  years  of 
teaching  experience,  average 
years  of  professional  experience, 
publication  activities  rating, 
average  memberships  in  profes¬ 
sional  societies,  percent  of 
budget  teachers  in  AATJ,  offices 
and  distinctions  rating. 

Employers*  Appraisals  Count 

History,  contacts.  Employers’ 
Appraisals :  relationships  with 
press  and  radio,  number  of  grad¬ 
uates,  employers’  appraisals, 
school  prestige  rating. 

’The  Council  reelected  Dwight 
Marvin,  editor,  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Record,  as  president,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  £.  Olson,  dean  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  as  sec¬ 
retary  -  treasurer.  Charles  Mc- 
Cahill,  general  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  News,  was  elect¬ 
ed  vicepresident  to  succeed 
David  W.  Howe,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  who  expressed  re¬ 
gret  his  duties  would  no  longer 
permit  his  active  participation 
in  the  Council.  Mr.  English  was 
named  again  as  executive  secre¬ 
tary. 


Southwestern  Group 
Criticizes  Commission 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

E  &  P  Education  Editor 

Fort  Worth,  —  Faculty  and 
students  of  13  southwestern 
journalism  schools  meeting  here 
this  week  heard  Prof.  George  E. 
Simmons  of  Tulane  University 
cite  the  contribution  of  ANPA 
and  ASNE  to  American  journal¬ 
ism  in  Rebuttal  to  the  report  by 
the  Commission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press. 

Simmons  accused  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  skipping  over  the 
significant  influence  of  the  two 
groups  for  press  betterment 

“I  And  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  Commision  has 
dealt  so  slightingly  with  ASNE,” 
he  said. 

Simmons’  address  was  one  of 
a  two-day  series  on  problems  of 
professional,  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  165  faculty 
and  students  comprising  the 
southwestern  journalism  confer¬ 
ence. 

De  Witt  Reddick,  University 
of  Texas,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Congress,  replacing  J. 
Willard  Ridings  of  Texas  Chris¬ 
tian  University. 

The  faculty  group  called  upon 
the  accrediting  committee  of 
ACEJ  to  conduct  its  inspections 
in  such  a  way  that  “varying  in¬ 
dividual  judgments  will  not  af¬ 
fect  the  results.” 


Kenneth  E.  Olson,  dean  of  Medill  School  of  Journalism:  Dwight  Marvin,  editor.  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record; 
Norval  Neil  Luxon,  assistant  to  the  president  Ohio  State  University,  and  Earl  English,  University  of 
Missouri  discuss  accrediting  problems  between  sessions  of  ACEJ 
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SYMPATHY  AND  BOWED  HEADS  MARK  CARTOON  REVIEW  OF  TEXAS  DISASTER 


WE  UNDERSTAND 

Oouirlas  Rodxtr,  i'an  Francisco  News 


ONE  WHO  UNDERSTANDS 

Carey  Orr,  Chicago  Tribune 


MOURNING 

Fernian  Martin,  Houston  Cltronick 


Today’s  Assignment: 
Tolo  on  Texas  City’ 


HOUSTON,  Tex. — The  big  story 

is  over.  Reporters  are  sleep¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  in  days  .  .  . 
editors  are  re-reading  their  pa¬ 
pers  .  .  .  the  business  office  is 
totalling  up  thousands  of  dollars 
of  expenditures  .  .  .  the  dog 
watch  is  on  at  Texas  City  for 
memorial  services,  identification 
of  the  dead  and  the  rebuilding 
story. 

Forty-nine  Houston  newspa¬ 
per  reporters  and  photographers, 
an  estimated  32  news  and  photo 
service  men  from  the  Southwest, 
Midwest  and  East,  and  a  couple 
of  dozen  others  from  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Memphis,  Dallas  and 
Texas  papers  covered  what  prob¬ 
ably  will  rank  next  to  the 
steamer  Sultana  disaster  on  the 
Mississippi  when  1,405  died  in 
the  explosion. 

Story  and  Pix  for  PMs 

The  Texas  City  explosion  oc¬ 
curred  at  9:13  a.m.  April  21,  a 
Wednesday  morning.  It  was  an 
afternoon  paper  story  through¬ 
out  the  nation  and  the  late  ^i- 
tions  in  all  except  eastern  points 
received  photo  coverage  the 
same  day. 

First  breaks  on  the  story 
landed  almost  simultaneously  on 
the  city  desks  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  and  the  Houston  Press. 
Fred  Pool,  Chronicle  correspon¬ 
dent  at  La  Porte,  Tex.,  half  an 
hours  ordinary  driving  time 
from  Texas  City,  was  talking  on 
the  phone  with  the  city  desk 
when  the  explosion  occurred. 
At  the  same  time.  City  Editor 
Bud  Colegrove  of  the  Press  was 
tipp^  by  an  oil  company  ex¬ 
ecutive  who  had  a  private  tele¬ 
phone  line  from  Texas  City. 

Pool  says  he  got  to  Texas  City 
within  23  minutes.  Bud  Myers, 
Press  reporter,  apparently  was 
there  after  a  mad  dash  from 
Houston  within  the  next  half 
hour. 

Exactly  what  happened  there¬ 


after  in  transmitting  the  first 
flashes  to  Houston  is  not  definite. 
Due  to  the  telephone  strike  or 
possibly  because  he  had  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  a  phone.  Pool 
lost  his  primary  time  advantage 
to  M.vers  who  located  a  tele¬ 
phone  and  began  dictating  his 
first  story. 

Early  Aerial  View 

Meanwhile,  Chief  P  h  o  t  o  g  - 
rapher  Francis  Miller  of  the 
Press  went  flying  over  the  disas¬ 
ter  scene.  Eastern  clients  re¬ 
ceived  this  aerial  view  shortly 
after  noon. 

From  then  on  it  was  an  old- 
fashioned  “Front  Page”  dog-eat- 
dog  race  for  telephones,  air¬ 
planes,  and  ambulances.  The 
Chronicle  set  up  a  Morse  tele¬ 
graph  wire  and  the  Press  held 
two  telephone  lines  open  for 
three  days  to  augment  calls 
from  Galveston  and  other  areas. 

Army,  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
short  wave  transmitters  were 
used  the  second  and  third  day. 
but  transmittals  were  garbled 
and  in  one  instance  lead  to  ban¬ 
ner  lines  that  persons  still  living 
were  being  removed  from  the 
wreckage  36  hours  after  the  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred.  This  report 
had  to  be  reversed. 

Several  newsmen  had  narrow 
escapes.  George  Hawkins,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Press,  and  son  of 
W.  W.  Hawkins,  Scripps-How- 
ard  board  chairman,  and  his 
team-mate.  Photographer  Horace 
Tucker,  stopped  for  gasoline 
two  miles  from  the  waterfront. 
As  they  left  the  service  station, 
Thursday  at  1:11  a.m.  the  sec¬ 
ond  ship  blew  up  and  showered 
the  area  with  flying,  hot  metal. 
The  gas  station  was  wrecked, 
but  neither  Hawkins  nor  Tucker 
was  hurt. 

Photographer  Bud  Bigelow  of 
the  Post  was  reported  missing 
after  the  second  ship  explosion, 
but  turned  up  later  unharmed. 


(Inez  Robb  of  INS  reported 
she  was  hurled  to  the  ground 
by  an  explosion.  “I  didn’t  think 
I  was  going  to  live,"  she  wrote. 
When  Barry  Paris,  INS  editor, 
read  the  dispatch,  he  wired  her 
to  get  out  of  the  danger  zone. 
She  wired  back:  "Dear  Barry, 
I  am  getting  too  darn  old  to  be 
blown  out  of  my  nylons  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  I  am  stove 
up  and  stiff  in  spots,  but  am  ab¬ 
solutely  sound  of  wind  and  limb. 
But  I  have  taken  the  pledge.  No 
more  perils  of  Pauline  for  me. 
Love,  Inez.”) 

*  *  * 

While  talking  with  his  office. 
Reporter  Myers  was  hurled 
across  the  room. 

In  all  three  Houston  papers  by 
Saturday  night,  there  was  not  a 
copy  boy,  society  editor,  or  ar¬ 
tist  who  had  not  had  some  hand 
in  the  story.  Mildred  White- 
aker.  Press  schools  and  church 
editor,  worked  55  hours  straight. 

The  Press  used  more  than  110 
photos,  the  Chronicle  more  than 
60  and  the  Post  more  than  50. 
It  was  estimated  that  well  over 
1,000  pictures  were  taken. 

A  picture  of  the  first  ship  to 
explc^e  and  the  one  that  touched 
off  the  chemical  plant  blast  was 
taken  by  an  amateur  with  a 
Brownie  two  minutes  before  “all 
hell  broke  loose.”  The  novice’s 
picture  was  slightly  out  of  focus, 
but  it  was  bought  by  the  Press 
and  smashed  on  Page  One  im- 
der  the  caption:  “Time:  2  Min¬ 
utes  Until  Eternity.” 

One  of  the  unhappiest  editors 
in  the  country  when  the  story 
broke  was  George  Carmack,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Press.  He  was  in 
Washington  attending  the  ASNE 
convention.  He  wired:  “I  will 
never  leave  town  again.  I  have 
missed  the  story  of  a  lifetime.” 
Later,  after  seeing  editions  of 
the  Press,  he  telegraphed:  “I 
have  never  been  so  proud  of  a 
staff  in  my  life.” 

Hub  of  Activity 

GALVESTON,  Tex. — Reporters, 

editors  and  photographers 
from  all  over  the  U,  S.  invaded 
the  Galveston  Daily  News  of- 

EDITOR  ft  PI 


flee  and  set  up  camp  for  thret 
days. 

Photo  sending  machines  aod 
telephones  were  tapped  in  ill 
over  the  building — everywhert 
there  was  space  for  one. 

Tony  Vidacovich,  staff  phfr 
tographer  of  the  New  Orl^ 
Times  Picayune,  arrived  by 
chartered  plane  at  5  PJf 
Wednesday.  With  Howard 
Jacobs  and  Dan  Galouye,  it 
porters.  O.  J.  Valeton,  veteras 
of  25  years  as  a  photographer 
for  the  TimesPicayune,  was 
flown  in  from  New  Orleans  in  a 
ship  carring  10  trained  nursea 
three  doctors  and  four  reporter! 

The  Texas  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  ( Mass. )  Globe,  Jam 
Rand,  who  covered  the  Cocoa 
nut  Grove  fire  of  Boston  in  1942 
which  claimed  490  lives,  ar 
rived  by  Navy  plane  Wednesda.! 

Staffers  of  the  Golreitoa 
News-Tribune  worked  18  and  JO 
hours  a  day  pouring  over  cas 
ualty  lists,  running  back  aod 
forth  the  15  miles  distance  fr® 
Texas  City  with  the  latest  io 
formation.  Typewriters  were 
at  a  premium.  Desk  space  wv‘ 
being  bought  by  out-of-town 
newspapermen,  one  from  the 
other. 

At  Texas  City,  John  Hill 
chemical  engineer  and  official 
spokesman  for  Mayor  J.  C.  Tra 
han,  aroused  the  wraffi  of  al 
newsmen  by  announcing,  “w 
newsmen  and  radio  men  caugh: 
in  the  wrecked  industrial  area, 
which  was  constantly  patroUet 
by  rangers,  soldiers  and  stah 
police,  “would  be  immediatelj 
arrested  and  made  to  lean 
town." 

Questions  from  the  press  ww 
either  ignored  or  parried  wilt 
“I  don’t  know.  I  couldn’t  say 
There  will  be  an  official  toff 
through  the  city.”  Four  tour 
were  promised,  but  none  wai 
ever  held. 

Two  reporters  from  the  How 
ton  Post  were  arrested  and  o# 
photographer  was  taken  ib« 
custody  and  had  his 
taken  from  him,  which  was  la* 
returned  with  the  warning,  | 
( Continued  on  page  107)  I 
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CLEVELAND 


AND  THE  PLAIN  DEALER 


Stiidirn  by  the  Market  Survey 
Department  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
not  only  reveal  detailed  Hales 
break -dow'iiH  from  1928  to  1942, 
but  also  trace  Plain  Dealer 
readership  to  car  sales,  and 
serve  as  a  "iiide  to  just  where 
dealer  representation  is  needed 
—  to  achieve  maximum  sales. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market* 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


o  matter  what  dealer  handled  the  actual  trans¬ 
action  on  a  new  car  purchase  in  Cleveland,  you  can  he  sure 
that  the  selling  force  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  played  a 
major  role  in  the  sale. 

Cleveland  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country  in  uiitomo- 
hile  onnership,  on  a  per  capita  basis.  And  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  long  has  been  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the 
country  in  passenger  car  advertising  lineage.  Manufacturers 
have  learned  that  studies  of  car  sales,  broken  down  into  268 
census  tracts  in  Cuyahoga  County  (Greater  (Cleveland)  show 
a  striking  parallel  with  Plain  Dealer  readership. 

Where  cars  have  sold,  cars  will  sell,  and  realizing  this,  more 
and  more  automobile  and  automotive  product  concerns  are 
giving  first  consideration  to  the  Plain  Dealer  in  the  planning  of 
advertising  schedules. 


i  Ti.  r?  "i;  .  Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

%  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angelea 

V  '  '  A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Printers  Get 
$90  Day  Scale 
In  N.Y.C.  Pact 

New  York  City  publishers 
and  Local  6,  International 
Typographical  Union,  signed  a 
new  contract  this  week  after  18 
negotiation  meetings.  It  pro¬ 
vides: 

Reduction  in  day  and  night 
shifts  to  1V\  hours. 

Day  scale  of  $90,  an  increase 
of  $12.50;  night  scale  of  $95, 
and  lobster  shift  scale  of  $100. 

Two  weeks’  severance  pay.  af¬ 
ter  one  year's  service,  in  the 
event  of  elimination  of  situa¬ 
tions  due  to  mergers  or  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  publication. 

Three  weeks  vacation  with 
pay. 

The  publishers’  committee 
was  headed  by  C.  C.  Lane,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the 
JVcuj  York,  Times.  The  three 
top  officers  of  ITU  participated: 
President  Woodruff  Randolph, 
Vicepresidents  Elmer  Brown 
and  Larry  Taylor. 

Defending  the  agreement  at 
a  ratification  meeting  of  “Big 
Six,”  President  Laurence  H. 
Victory  called  it  “one  of  the 
best  contracts  we  have  ever 
negotiated.”  The  reduction  in 
workweek  for  most  of  the 
printers,  he  said,  was  the  first 
such  reduction  in  45  years. 

The  union  approved  the  con¬ 
tract,  1.592  to  211.  It  affects 
about  4,000  employes  in  27  com¬ 
posing  rooms.  Formal  signing 
was  by  the  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  acting 
as  agent  for  the  publishers  of 
15  dailies  in  negotiations  that 
began  Feb.  3. 

The  union  had  sought  in¬ 
creases  of  $15.50  to  $21.80  a 
week.  Publishers  rejected  de¬ 
mands  for  health,  disability  pay 
and  pension  provisions. 

N.  C.  Libel  BUI 
Action  Postponed 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Senate  Judi¬ 
ciary  One  has  postponed  to  an 
indefinite  date  action  on  a  bill 
to  amend  North  Carolina’s  libel 
laws  to  make  publishers  liable 
to  imprisonment  or  fine  when 
adjudged  guilty  of  criminal 
libel. 

The  measure  would  have 
added  a  new  section  to  the 
statutes  allowing  plaintiffs  to 
collect  punitive  and  actual  dam¬ 
ages  in  case  a  court  finds  for 
them  in  a  civil  charge  of  libel. 
Present  law  provides  for  col¬ 
lection  of  only  actual  damages. 
■ 

BeUe  Meets  Reporter 
WhUe  Police  Search 

San  Francisco — While  police 
and  other  newspapermen  from 
four  Northern  California  coun¬ 
ties  spent  days  searching  for  the 
fabulous  Belle  (“Hot  as  a  .45") 
Silver,  George  Draper,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  reporter, 
met  her  in  a  waterfront  dive 
and  got  an  exclusive  interview. 

Chronicle  cameraman  Duke 
Downey  photographed  the  inter¬ 
view  and  Belle  escaped  back  in¬ 
to  hiding  before  the  police  and 
other  newspapers  knew  what 
had  happened. 


EXCERPT  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  account  of  the  Sa- 
tira  yacht  murder: 

“I  pointed  the  gun  his  direc¬ 
tion  and  pulled  the  trigger.” 

The  Pirates  led  1  to  0  at  the 
end  of  six  innings. 

“Jack  said  to  me:  ‘Kill  your¬ 
self.’ 

SINATRA  FACES 
HOUSE  PROBE 
ON  RED  TIES 
New  York  Journal- American 

■ 

IN  THE  house-for-sale  classified 
section  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  recently: 

NEW  5-room  brick,  tile  drain, 
full  tile  bath,  shrubbery,  Vene¬ 
tian  blonds. 

■ 

THE  Centralia  (Ill.)  Evening 
Sentinel  has  a  standing  head, 
FELICITATION,  over  birth  no¬ 
tices.  But  one  day  recently,  the 
newly  born  were  listed  under: 
TODAY’S  LIVESTOCK  MKT. 

■ 

PERSONAL  item  in  the  Florence 
(S.  C.)  Morning  News: 

“Mrs.  John  Bridges  regretting 
to  learn  that  she  is  a  patient  of 
the  McLeod  Infirmary.” 

■ 

WOMEN  S  FEATURES 
STILL  WAIT  EXPANSION 

Editor  &  Publisher 

a 

TRUMAN  AGAIN 
ENDORSES  LIE 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 

■ 

Meeting  at  Goldsboro 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — The  Eastern 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  conduct  its  semi-annual 
session  in  Goldsboro,  May  17-18. 
T.  J.  Lassiter,  Smithfield  ( N.  C. ) 
Herald,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
first  session.  Talbot  Patrick, 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus 
will  lead  a  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  on  mechanical  problems 
and  the  newsprint  shortage. 
Henry  Belk,  Goldsboro,  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

Other  officers  are  Lassiter  and 
D.  J.  Whichard,  vicepresidents; 
Mayon  Parker,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 


Light  Plane 
Takes  Place  of 
3  Delivery  Cars 

Blackwell,  Okla. — ^Utility  of 
the  light  plane  has  been  proved 
to  the  Blackwell  Journal-Trib¬ 
une,  which  believes  it  is  the 
only  sure,  fast  means  of  deliv¬ 
ering  newspapers  winter  or 
summer. 

Phil  McMullen,  publisher, 
states  that  “our  air  delivery  is 
doing  the  work  formerly  cov¬ 
ered  by  three  cars.  Ninety-five 
air  miles  cover  the  same  terri¬ 
tory  that  required  148  road 
miles.  Air  delivery  enables  us 
to  reach  communities  many 
miles  from  Blackwell  as  soon 
as  local  carriers  reach  subscrib¬ 
ers  here  at  home.” 

Recently,  the  Journal-Tribune 
delivered  by  air  was  the  only 
outside  mail  to  reach  several 
towns  in  Oklahoma  because 
snow  blocked  both  highways 
and  railroads. 

“Bundling  papers  a  little  heav¬ 
ier  than  ordinary  mail  bundles 
has  been  the  only  requirement 
for  making  air  drops,”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Mullen  states.  “On  wet  days, 
we  wrap  the  bundles  in  5-foot 
squares  of  tarpaulins  which  are 
returned  to  the  office  by  mail.” 
■ 

Retail  Kit  Features 
Father's  Day  Material 

With  Father’s  Day  coming  up, 
papa  gets  the  attention  in  the 
June  Selling  Kit  issued  by  the 
Retail  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

A  Father’s  Day  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  similar  to  the  one  devel¬ 
oped  for  Mother's  Day  is  out¬ 
lined,  including  a  timetable  for 
planning  and  executing  the  pro¬ 
motion,  a  list  of  suitable  gift 
items,  and  source  material  on 
the  origin  of  the  day  and  on 
poetry  and  other  writings  con¬ 
cerning  fathers. 

In  addition  the  Kit  features 
the  successful  case  history  of 
Gilbert's  the  South  Bend,  Ind., 
store  which  ranks  14th  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  volume  among 
the  men’s  apparel  stores  though- 
out  the  nation. 


Hoe  Presses  For  Sale 

Two  64-page  unit  type  presses,  in  line,  conveyors,  double 
folders  and  reels,  with  Pancoast  3  couple  color  unit,  folder 
and  reel.  23  9/16  cut  off.  D.C.  motors. 

AVAILABLE  SOON 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION: 

Barring  minor  repairs,  these  presses  are  in  beau¬ 
tiful  shape,  having  had  excellent  care  since  their 
installation  in  1923.  Units  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

INQUIRIES  WELCOMED 

Expected  time  of  release  for  delivery  to  be  late  Fall. 

WRITE  BOX  7036 


L/omfortable  j 
incomes 
widely  dif¬ 
fused  mean 
freedom  from 
want,  and  a 
Government 
pension  at  j 
the  end  of  the 
road  means  | 
freedom  from  I 
fear. 

Everybody’s  a  cus-  | 
tomer  in  Washington.  ■ 

Buy  ^reat  circulation. 


Editor  and  Publisher 

TIMES-HERALD  .  262,216 
Tht  STAR  .  .  .  210,256 
Tht  POST  .  .  .  167,261 
Tht  NEWS  .  .  109,694 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C  j 


National  Representatift 
GEO.  'a.McDEVITT  CO. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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NEW  YORK 

5-day  average  for  six  months  ended 
March  31,  1947,  os  reported  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  is 

314,156 

Highest  in  The  Sun's  1 14-Year  History 
with  the  exception  of  1936. 


A  GAIN  or  39,350 

over  two  years  ago 

— — —  • 

The  Sun  is  a  trusted  friend  in  the  homes  of  more  and  more  intelligent 
New  Yorkers  .  .  .  responsive  families,  comprising  more  than  a  million 
individuals,  whose  higher  incomes  enable  them  to  buy  more  of  the 
things  that  make  for  better  living. 

Editorial  integrity,  complete  news  coverage  and  constant  improvement 
in  feature  content  have  made  for  this  healthy  circulation  growth.  And  the 
quality  of  its  readership  has  brought  The  Sun  advertising  leadership 
among  NewYork  evening  newspapers  for  twenty-one  consecutive  years. 
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The  founders  of  the  Herald 
were  Judge  Samuel  WilUanu 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Wil¬ 
liams  who  were  unrelated  al¬ 
though  they  bore  the  same 
family  name. 

Among  the  recent  owners  of 
the  Herald  was  the  late  Gov. 
Percival  W.  Clement,  who 
bought  the  paper  in  1882  and 
published  it  until  his  death  on 
Jan.  29,  1927.  The  late  William 
H.  Field  of  Mendon,  Chicago 
and  New  York  newspaper  ex 
ecutive  and  a  native  of  Rutland, 
bought  the  Herald  from  Cle¬ 
ment's  estate.  He  died  in  March, 
1935,  and  his  son  William  Field 
of  Mendon,  took  over  owner¬ 
ship.  He  remained  as  publisher 
until  he  entered  the  armrt 
forces  in  August  1942. 

Robert  W.  Mitchell,  a  native 
Vermonter,  became  editor  of 
the  Herald  in  May  1941,  and  at 
the  time  William  Field  entered 
the  army,  he  also  assumed  the 
duties  of  publisher.  He  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  both  positions. 

Business  manager  is  Leroy  B. 
Noble,  who  served  with  the  eld¬ 
er  Field  in  New  York.  Manag¬ 
ing  editor  is  Gerald  E.  McLaugh 
lin,  a  Vermonter. 


Rutland  Herald 
Wins  Ayer  Cup 
For  Typography 


\si.\  4(M>  MiHion  For 
Turlo  (  alb  oti  I  S 
r-’e':  To  Savr  "Peace  «>4  chc  W  orld" 


Houar  Appvno^^ 
Bill  Ronafking  u 
Vr'dtarc  Set-L’pC 
aix  w  iw*-* 


Philadelphia  —  Again,  as  in 
the  contest  of  a  year  ago,  a  small 
city  daily  has  come  through  to 
cop  leading  honors  in  the  an¬ 
nual  exhibition  of  newspaper 
typography  conducted  by  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  advertising 
company. 

The  winner  for  1947  is  the 
Rutland  (Vt. )  Herald,  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  having  a  circulation 
of  approximately  18,000. 

In  the  1946  show,  the  winner 
of  the  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  was 
the  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post- 
Bulletin,  an  evening  paper  hav¬ 
ing  a  circulation  of  about  14,000. 

The  Rutland  Herald  was 
judged  the  best  newspaper  in 
the  exhibition  regardless  of 
format  or  circulation. 

Winner  in  the  tabloid  classi¬ 
fication  this  year,  regardless  of 
circulation,  is  the  York  (Pa.) 
Gazette  &  Daily,  with  27,000 
circulation.  It  also  won  in  ’46. 

Metropolitan  papers  had  to  be 
content  with  the  honorable  men¬ 
tions  in  the  various  circulation 
groups.  For  newspapers  having 
circulations  of  50,000  and  up¬ 
ward  the  1947  HMS  are  as 
follows:  New  York  Times, 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Circulation  between  10,000  and 
50,000:  Springfield  (O. )  Sun, 
Ithaca  (N.  Y. )  Journal,  and 
Charleston  ( S.  C. )  Evening  Post. 

Less  than  10,000:  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Daily  Camera,  Cham- 
bersburg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion 
and  the  Winfield  (Kan.)  Daily 
Courier. 

More  than  1,000  newspapers 
were  entered  in  the  17th  annual 
contest,  staged  in  the  Ayer  gal¬ 
leries,  here  in  Washington 
Square,  on  April  17.  Samples 
judged  were  March  13  editions. 

Judges  were  Raymond  Moley, 
author  and  journalist,  associate 
editor  of  Newsweek  magazine: 
William  E.  Rudge.  editor  of 
Print  magazine,  and  Sol  Hess, 


Wired  to  Washington 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  —  The 
Greensboro  Daily  News  has  in 
augurated  direct  wire  service 
between  its  Washington  bureau 
and  the  news  room  here.  The 
Washington  bureau  is  manrmed 
by  Howard  Suttle,  W.  A.  Hilde 
brand,  Joe  Sherman,  Frank  C. 
Adams  and  Barton  Hickman. 


LAST  YEAR 

THE  SCRANTON  TIMES 


HUS  uHurded  The  Pulitzer  Medal  for  the  most  disinterested 
and  meritorious  public  service  rendered  by  any  American 
nenspaper  during  the  year  1945 


IN  SCRANTON  THE  TIMES  LEADS  IN  ALL 
CLASSIFICATIONS 


The  Gazette  and  Daily 

ft«RM«itoWT*8rtact' 
TirtMii  kwrt  Ceawwiia 

;  ^3^-:-  (mlmott 


THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  AUTOMOBILE  ADVERTISING 
THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  FINANCIAL  ADVER’HSINC 
THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  LEGAL  ADVERTISING 
THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 
THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  CIRCULATION 

In  1946  National  Advertisers  used  156%  MORE  LINAGE 
in  The  Times  than  in  the  second  paper 


Cup  Winner's  Format 
Changed  During  1938 
RUTLAND,  Vt.— The  Rutland 

Herald,  winner  of  the  Ayer 
cup,  is  the  oldest  newspaper  in 
Vermont,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  country. 

The  Herald  was  founded  Dec. 
8,  1794.  The  winning  of  the 
Ayer  cup  climaxes  a  series  of 
honors  won  by  the  newspaper 
in  the  Ayer  contests.  Following 
a  change  of  format,  carried  out 
in  1938  under  the  direction  of 
Carl  Rollins,  typographer  for 
the  Yale  University  Press,  the 
Herald  took  first  honorable 
mention  in  the  10,000  to  50,000 
class  in  the  Ayer  contest.  In 
1942  the  Herald  won  a  third 
honorable  mention  in  the  Ayer 


FIRST  IN  NEWS  FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 
FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING 


When  you  want  to  cover  the  great  Anthracite  Coal  Region 
of  Pennsylvania  You  Want 


George  A.  McDevitt  Company,  National  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit  Clevdaad 


Front  page  oi  York  (Po.)  Gosotto 
&  Doily,  winner  of  the  Certificate 
for  Tabloids, 


The  People’s  Meeting  Place 

IN  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


IN  WASHINGTON  thou8aii(l8  of  people 
meet  each  other  every  «lay  thr«iii^h  ihe 
Classified  Advertising  columns  of  The  Star. 

In  this  great  puldic  market  the  people 
list  their  wants,  they  name  their  terms,  they 
strike  their  bargains,  they  close  their  deals. 
Here  there  are  no  middle-men,  no  soliciting 
agents,  no  high-pressure  salesmen.  Here  are 
the  people  talking  to  the  people,  people 
looking  for  people,  people  trading  with 
people — people  with  things  they  are  willing 
to  sell,  people  looking  fitr  things  they  are 


anxious  to  Iniy.  Here  is  Democracy,  Free 
Enterprise,  Fn*e  Tra«le — the  pe«>ple  run¬ 
ning  their  own  affairs. 

l'li<>  Star  is  proud  of  its  dominance  in 
cliissifie«l  advertising.  The  Star  furnishes 
the  me«liuni — hut  the  people  do  the  rest. 
They  choose  I'lie  Star  as  their  medium  be¬ 
cause  they  know  I  he  Star  is  a  welcome  and 
interesting  visitor  in  most  \^'ushington 
homes.  It  is  delivered  to  more  W  ashington 
homes  than  any  other  newspaper,  for  it  has 
won  their  respect — and  it  holds  their 
confidence. 


Latest  Count  of  Number  of  Classified  Ads  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sunday  Newspapers, 

March 

23,  1947 

Times- 

Star 

Post 

llerabi 

Help  tK’anted  . 

«:i9 

215 

222 

Silualions  . 

24» 

22 

14 

Sale  iVtiNcellaneous  . 

1.241 

206 

107 

Wanted  .VIiseelluMe<>u> . 

7.4 

21 

11 

Rent  Rooms  . 

S97 

126 

117 

Wanted  Rooms  . 

;47 

5 

59 

AparInientN  anted  . 

249 

95 

59 

Apartments  Rent . 

76 

11 

9 

Houses  Rent  . 

10 

6 

0 

Houst's  ^  anted  Rent . 

50 

54- 

* 

Houses  Vk  anted  Hut  . 

57 

11 

16 

Houses  Salt* . 

(dti 

199 

1.58 

Suburban  Sale . 

508 

256 

76 

Farms  Sale . 

72 

28 

9 

Autos  Sale . 

597 

75 

126 

Autos  Vi  anted  . 

54 

21 

25 

Death  Notices  . 

69 

59 

19 

.Memoriams — C^ard  Thanks . 

56 

5 

5 

Ixtst  and  F'ound . 

41 

50 

15 

Etiurational  . 

T1 

26 

34 

Music  . 

2 

0 

0 

Stamps  and  Coins . 

14 

55 

0 

Dogs,  Pets,  Etc . 

104 

21 

7 

Rusiness  Opportunities . 

289 

41 

42 

Resorts  and  Travel . 

50 

28 

17 

Summer  Camps . 

6 

5 

3 

Other  Classifications  . 

1.212 

221 

257 

TOTALS  . 

6.856 

1,775 

1,.545 

Percentage  of  Total  . 

*Included  in  **Apartmenti«  Wantrd" 

68.7% 

17.8% 

15.5% 

Classified  Ads  from  the  peneral  public  lire  never  solicited  by  The  Star — 
All  lire  voluntarily  inserted. 


0AM  A.  CARKOLL 
HBW  YORK 


W  IM  SV.'NOAt  morning  tOITION 


WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C. 


THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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J.  W.  Egan  Sees 
Hard-Selling 
Period  Ahead 


Seldes  Hits  and  Runs 
After  Talk  to  SDX 


Prophetic  Line 

Fairmont.  Minn.  —  The  last 
line  in  the  last  editorial  in  the 
April  9  issue  oi  the  Fairmont 
Sentinel  on  April  read: 

“We  don't  like  the  way  the 
undertaker  has  been  looking 
ot  us  lately." 

That  very  day  the  writer. 
Maj.  Arthur  M.  Nelson.  70-year- 
old  publisher  and  editor,  died. 


annual  dinner  meeting  of  New  commented,  “and  that  would 
York  Professional  Chapter,  Sig-  have  enabled  the  Commission 
ma  Delta  Chi.  to  write  a  100-million  word  re- 

Invit^  to  discuss  the  report  of  port.” 
the  Hutchins  Conunission  on  One  of  the  Commission  mem- 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  Seldes  bers — Prof.  John  M.  Clark  of 
declared :  Columbia  University — 1  n  t  e  r  - 

“The  Conunission  says  the  jected:  “I  think  that's  what 
press  lies.  I  know  it  lies.  It’s  frightened  us." 
venal,  it's  corrupt,  it  stinks  and  “I  came  here,”  Seldes  con¬ 
it's  lousy,”  tinued,  “with  the  idea  of  en- 

After  a  10-minute  talk  in  this  gaging  in  debate  with  members 
vein,  Seldes  walked  out.  of  the  Commission,  chiefly  be- 

Kilgallen  Refutes  Charges  cause  they  didri’t  document  their 

James  L.  Kilgallen,  veteran  since  only  one  of 

International  News  Service  re-  gentlemen  is  her^and  he  s 
porter,  jumped  to  his  feet  to  an  ^  can  t  go  through 

proclaim,  “I’ve  heard  enough  of  “• 

this  bunk  from  people  like  Commission's  Work  Explained 
Seldes,”  but  Seldes  had  left  too  Professor  Clark  had  just  pre- 
swiftly  to  hear  any  rebuttal.  ceded  Seldes,  relating  briefly 
Rising  to  the  defense  of  the  how  the  Commission  was  formed 
profession  in  which  he  has  spent  and  defending  its  product, 
many  years,  Kilgallen  asserted  “Our  critics,”  he  said,  “have 
that  “such  comments  as  we  have  put  a  little  too  much  emphasis 
just  heard  don’t  sit  right  with  on  the  report  being  the  only  re- 

suit  of  a  $215,000  expenditure. 
“We  have  the  best,  the  most  That  isn’t  so.  Some  of  the  best 
honest,  the  most  conscientious  work  of  the  three-year  study  is 
press  in  the  world,”  Kilgallen  contained  in  the  separate  books 
went  on.  Several  followed  him  which  are  being  published, 
in  seconding  those  sentiments.  -‘The  Commission  was  in- 
One  speaker  declared  “Seldes  tended  to  represent  the  public— 
foUows  the  Communist  Party  the  consumer— and  the  members 
line.  You  should  see  my  records  are  not  all  ‘professors’.  .  .  .  Mr. 
on  that.”  Luce  was  concerned  not  so  much 

During  his  condemnation  of  with  the  direct  danger  to  free- 
newspapers  for  their  failure  to  dom  of  the  press  as  with  wheth- 
report  all  the  news  and  for  the  er  the  press  is  meeting  its 
suppression  of  stories,  Seldes  re-  responsibility  well  enough  to  be 
marked:  "I  have  been  called  in  a  sound  position.” 
many  names.  I  have  even  bwn  The  group  faced  an  “insoluble 
call^  a  Red.  but  I  am  getting  dilemma,”  Professor  Clark  said, 
used  to  that.”  “and  there  was  not  the  slightest 

Reads  Congressional  Record  idea  that  the  Report  contained  a 
He  charged  specifically  that  We  fio  know  that  some 

newspapers  failed  to  publish  *bing  very  big  is  happening  to 
anything  concerning  allegations  communications, 

before  Congress  recently  that  Press  Treatment  Studied 
the  Hartley  labor  control  bills  The  Press,  he  remarked,  has 
had  been  authored  by  the  Na-  treated  the  report  “more  favor- 
tlonal  Association  of  Manufac-  ably  than  we  had  a  right  to  ex- 
turers.  pect,”  and  a  study  is  being  made 

“I  found  the  story  in  the  to  see  how  the  press  as  a  whole 


ment”  from  the  son  of  the  late  a®  DaiUa 

Huey  Long,  and  quoted  from  an- 

other  communication  as  follows;  ^  ™- 

.  .,1.  r,  .  **'8  costs  and  the  fact  that  dr- 
Report  culation  revenues  are  near  their 
will  be  published  in  our  regular  as  indications  that  puS 

book  section.  I  have  not  the  li^hers  will  look  more  and  more 
time  to  read  the  outpourings  of  to  the  advertising  departmrat  to 
a  gang  of  crackpots.  provide  the  necessary  increased 

“That,”  he  said,  “was  signed  income, 
by  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  of  the  He  explained  that  this  was 
Chicago  Tribune.”  the  keynote  of  the  two-day 

Another  speaker  was  George  NAEA  directors’  meeting  which 
W.  Healy,  Jr.,  executive  vice-  had  been  held  in  Augusta  prior 
president  of  the  New  Orleans  to  the  Georgia  Dailies  coi^e. 
(La.)  Times-Picayune,  national  ence.  The  “excellent  work  of 
president  of  SDX.  He  discussed  the  Bureau  of  Advertising” 
the  need  for  free  flow  of  infor-  which  was  coming  into  its  full 
mation  and  charged  that  Gov-  effectiveness  just  at  the  time 
ernment  could  not  be  trusted  to  it  would  be  needed  greatly,  he 
tell  “the  truth”  about  itself.  said,  was  a  great  tribute  to  the 
He  said  he  had  asked  the  foresight  and  ability  of  the 
opinion  of  one  of  his  staff  men  newspaper  advertising  execu- 
on  the  newscasts  to  Russia  and  tives  who  had  spark-plugged  the 
got  this  comment:  movement  for  the  enlarged  and 

“It  looks  to  me  like  Stalin  improved  bureau  as  well  as  to 
objects  to  our  waving  a  lot  of  the  competence  of  bureau  per- 
bull  in  front  of  a  red  flag.” _ sonnel. _ 


•rational 


It  is  a  dependable  truism  that  when  any 
area  has  firms  of  such  importance  that  the 
majority  of  them  enjoy  NATIONAL  advertising 
campaigns  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  such 
areas  MUST  be  O.K.  for  localized  newspaper 
advertising  campaigns. 

Because — a  market  supporting  stabilized  in¬ 
dustries,  worthy  of  national  advertising,  is 
assured  of  steady  Income,  high  wage  scales 
home-owning  people. 

Such  is  York,  Pa.  Its  very  name  has  become 
an  advertising  symbol.  Trade  Area  population, 
186,158;  average  monthly  payroll,  $5,500,000; 
and  the  industries  are  making  things  needed 
and  wanted  by  the  entire  world. 

Represented  by 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  lac. 


If  you  would  like  to 
know  more  obout 
the  Locally-Edited 
Grovure  Magazines  and  their  mar¬ 
kets,  just  contact  any  office  of  one 
of  the  following  representatives: 
Branham  Company,  Jonn  &  Kelley, 
O'Moro  &  Ormtbee,  Sowyer- 
Ferguson-Wolker  Co.,  or  write  to 
Standard  Gravure  Corp.,  Louisville 
2,  Kentucky. 


Toledo  has  a  unique  place  among  the  grain  markets 
of  the  country . . .  with  an  excellent  natural  harbor 


for  handling  the  largest  vessels  and  berthing  winter 


storage  cargoes  . . .  and  unusual  mill  facilities  for 


distributing  its  grain  products  . . .  Toledo  is  the 


nation’s  largest  soft  winter  wheat  market  and 


has  the  world’s  largest  soft  winter  wheat 


mill.  Toledo  mills  and  elevators  have  storage 


capacity  of  over  17,000,000  bushels  and 


produce  daily  4,000  tons  of  feed  and 


millfeed,  8,500  barrels  of  flour  and 


10,000  gallons  of  soybean  oil. 


CMfgtll  Elevsior  st  Ohh  within 

T^ittUswiUbing  limits,  Ospscity  5, 100,000  buthtls. 


is  Toledo 

ONE  OF  THE  NATION’S  IMPORTANT  GRAIN  CENTERS 


...and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 


Location  is  a  compelling  factor  in  Toledo’s  sound  economy.  Grain 
flows  to  Toledo  from  the  rich  neighboring  farms  for  storage,  processing 


and  distribution.  Toledo  is  the  total  of  its  555  diversi* 
fled  industries  and  of  the  productive  retail  trading 
area ...  a  market  balanced  between  industry  and 
agriculture  ...  a  market  fully  covered'  by  the 
newspaper  whose  name  has  been  for  genera* 
tions  a  household  word  throughout  the 
territory  it  serves  . . .  The  Blade. 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

Ojr#  o/  Americana  Gr^mt 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH,  INC. 

MlMItl  II  IMEIICIIE  ECRSPtFEI  IDVEITISIEC  EEIRIIE 


tor  A  PUBLIS  HE  R  for  April  2«.  1947 


FINAL 


Full  Page  of  Texas  Disaster  Picfures^: 


■ 


b^ilosinE 
Wreck  M«t 
OfTafiQy, 
tjthjnd 


“It  Was  ACMEll 


ACME  NEWSPICTURE  ,,, 


Acme  Telephoto’s  swift,  complete  coverage  i 
of  the  Texas  City  disaster  won  preferred  play  j 
in  newspapers  across  the  nation  and  drew  : 
enthusiastic  reaction  from  editors. 


Acme  delivered  a  continuous  flow  of  Tele¬ 
photos  for  dramatic  display  on  front  pages 
and  picture  pages  like  those  shown  here. 
And  here  are  some  typical  editors’  comments: 


"Acme  did  a  splendid  job  on  the  Texas  disaster. 
Congratulations!” 

William  J.  White,  Jr.,  Picture  Editor 
The  New  York  Daily  News 


“Congratulations  to  Acme  on  its  outstanding  beat 
on  the  Texas  City  explosion.  The  first  day  your 
pictures  cleaned  the  town  by  a  full  edition.  Your 
follow  through  the  second  day  was  equally  notable." 

B.  O.  McAnney,  City  Editor 
The  New  York  World  Telegram 


“I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  quick 
Acme  Telephoto  service  on  the  blast  pictures.” 

Joseph  T.  Adams,  Managing  Editor 
The  Rochester  Times-Union 
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ACMEk’O'i 


Division  of  NEA  Service,  Inc. 

hth  Avenue  New  York  1,  N.  Y 


U4fr  acfof 


ui^n. 


Clark  Hurl*  ’Lie’  NrtRowIt; 
At  Wallace  Speech  ABigZcr* 


[|  1—  ii  I  ••  f. 


ill  the  Way  on  Texas  City 


“Congratulations.  It  was  Acme  all  the  way 
on  Texas  City!” 

M.  W.  Flynn,  Managing  Editor 
The  Washington  Times-Herald 

"Acme’s  early  hour  alertness  gave  us  an  ex¬ 
clusive  pre-disaster  shot  of  the  blast  area. 
Our  later  editions  carried  the  excellent  spot 
airvlew  six  columns.  On  second  day  cov¬ 
erage  we  used  a  total  of  20  Telephotos.” 

Harding  Christ,  Asst.  Managing  Editor 
The  Cleveland  Press 

"Acme’s  service  in  this  disaster  was  mar¬ 
velously  good.” 

J.  Z.  Howard,  Managing  Editor 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar 

"Acme  got  on  the  job  quickly  and  did  a 
grand  job  of  covering  the  Texas  City  dis¬ 
aster.” 

John  Moore,  Jr.,  Managing  Editor 
The  Dayton  Herald 

“La  Prensa  exclusive  with  Acme’s  radios 
Texas  City.” 

La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires 


J^ftilabelpEia  Inquirer 


Picture  Page 


The  Dayton  Herald  -  Uome 


3  NEW  BUSTS  HIT  TEXAS  CITY 


nxAsarr.Tn.-:.' 


Kooo  nasMA 


s  AOocToa 


Picture  Story  of  Devastation  and  Death  in  Texas  City 
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Don  Francisco 
Billed  on  L.  A. 
Sales  Panel 

Don  Francisco,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  will  be  among 
the  14  Ameri¬ 
can  business  ex-  ..k 
perts  who  wili 
be  featured  at 
the  National 
Federation  of 
Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  12th  An¬ 
nual  Convention 
in  Los  Angeles 
June  2,  3  and  4. 

Speaking  be¬ 
fore  some  1,500 
sales  executives 
representing  all  Francisco 
types  and  fields 

of  business  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation,  Francisco  will  project 
new  avenues,  techniques  and 
methods  which  will  characterize 
sales  promotion  in  ^e  expand¬ 
ing  “buyers'  market”  of  the  near 
future. 

Youthful  ambitions  as  an  ar¬ 
tist  gave  way  to  aspirations  as 
a  newspaper  reporter  for  Mich¬ 
igan  dailies.  Upon  leaving  col¬ 
lege,  Francisco  became  a  fruit 
inspector  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers 
Exchange,  beginning  his  rise  to 
fame  as  “The  man  who  intro¬ 
duced  orange  juice.” 

Exploitation  of  oranges  and 
other  agricultural  products 
through  cogent  advertising  and 
publicity  brought  to  Francisco 
the  attention  of  civic  and  busi¬ 
ness  groups  throughout  the 
country,  and  resulted  in  his  di¬ 
recting  various  political  and 
commetcial  campaigns. 

In  1943,  he  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  coordinator  of  the  in¬ 
formation  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  at  the  present  time, 
in  addition  to  his  agency  duties, 
is  serving  as  consultant  to  the 
State  Department  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  Economic,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organizations 

Accompanying  Francisco  on 
the  NFSE  Convention  Panel, 
will  be  William  E.  Holler,  for¬ 
merly  for  21  years  general  sales 
manager  of  the  Chevrolet  Divi¬ 
sion;  Burton  Bigelow,  president 
of  Burton  Bigelow  Organization; 
Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Parade  Publication  Inc.; 
Gene  Flack,  director  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Trade  Relations  of 
Sunshine  Biscuits,  Inc.;  Leo 
Cherne,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Research  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  J.  M.  Moore,  general  man¬ 
ager,  of  Silex  Co.;  and  Neil  Pet- 
ree,  president.  Barker  Brothers, 
Los  Angeles. 


GET  THE  GOOD  WORD 

of  that  job  opening  to  the 
capable  person  you  want, 
quickly  and  easily  through  an 
Editor  It  Publisher  Classified 
Ad. 


Exhibit  Shows 
Magazine  Ait 

Chicago — “Birth  of  a  Maga¬ 
zine  Illustration”  is  the  title  of 
an  American  Weekly  exhibit  to 
be  presented  here  at  the  Art  In¬ 
stitute,  May  14-17,  featuring  a 
dioramic  display  of  art  work, 
from  the  artist's  rough  sketch 
to  the  final  color  plate  and 
magazine  illustration. 

The  Chicago  Herald- American 
is  cooperating  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  in  staging  the  show, 
to  which  high  school  and  college 
art  students  will  be  invited. 
The  same  exhibit  will  be  shown 
in  Mother  cities  later  this  spring 
and  summer. 

NRDGA  Panel 
Urges  Stores 
Stress  "Selling' 

Stress  on  selling  rather  than 
on  cutting  expenses  was  the  for¬ 
mula  prescribed  by  a  panel  of 
retail  executives  for  business 
stability  during  “a  leaner  per¬ 
iod”  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  City. 

Go  on  the  offensive  to  build 
sales,  the  merchants  advised,  in¬ 
stead  of  getting  preoccupied 
with  expense  cutting,  the  defen¬ 
sive  part  of  retailing. 

And  when  cutting  is  neces¬ 
sary,  tackle  other  costs  than 
workers’  salaries  and  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  allot¬ 
ments,  for  the  times  when  busi¬ 
ness  is  falling  off  are  the  times 
when  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  take  on  even  more  im¬ 
portance  to  the  retailer,  they 
pointed  out. 

Close  scrutiny  of  advertising, 
however,  was  advocated  to  see 
that  it  does  an  effective  selling 
job. 

Members  of  the  panel  were: 
Ralph  U.  Brett,  treasurer  of  the 
Timothy  Smith  Co.,  Boston; 
Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  the  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  George  Farkas,  pres¬ 
ident,  Alexander’s,  New  York 
City;  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  pres¬ 
ident,  Limited  Variety  Stores  As¬ 
sociation;  and  Ernest  H.  Wyc- 
koff,  president,  A.  B.  Wyckoff, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


Saving  of  Soil 
Is  Local  Story# 
Humphrey  Says 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. — ’The  chief 
problem  in  soil  conservation,  as 
Walter  Humphrey  sees  it,  is  to 
simplify  statistics  and  localize 
the  story. 

The  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Press  carried  the  message  to  a 
soil  clinic  in  Oklahoma  City  re¬ 
cently  and  told  how  the  Press 
is  trying  to  make  heroes  out  of 
men  who  have  done  a  good  job 
in  saving  the  land. 

“Our  program,”  he  related, 
“has  been  launched  under  the 
title,  ‘Save  the  Soil  and  Save 
■Texas.’  It  is  a  great  cooperative 
enterprise  with  $10,000  in  prizes 
— given  by  organizations  and 
individuals. 

“What  is  their  stake  in  this 
job?  Advertising?  No,  except 
to  a  very  minor  degree.  They 
are  keenly  appreciative  of  the 
economic  value  of  the  topsoil  to 
the  future  of 'their  cities. 

Reaches  Into  Every  County 

“Our  cooperators  are  manufac¬ 
turing  companies,  retail  stores, 
public  utilities,  banks,  milk  dis¬ 
tributors,  service  clubs,  rail¬ 
roads.  They  have  joined  with 
us  in  a  sincere  desire  to  render 
a  public  service,  out  of  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  problem  and 
the  goal. 

“Our  newspaper  does  not 
have  a  statewide  circulation. 
Most  of  our  co-sponsors  do  not 
do  business  in  large  areas  of  the 
state.  Yet  our  awards  program 
reaches  into  every  county  in 
Texas  .  .  .  because  we  felt  that 
here  was  a  job  that  should  have 
been  done  long  ago.  Nobody 
had  done  it.  We’d  better  get 
moving.  So  we  did. 

“We  pay  a  premium  on  organ¬ 
ized  work  under  the  soil  con¬ 
servation  districts.  The  district 
set-up  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
hope  of  all  soil-saving  work, 
and  we  work  through  it  exclu¬ 
sively.  The  State  Board,  the 
supervisors’  association,  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  are  our 
allies  and  the  strength  of  the 
effort  we  are  making. 

“Every  farmer  who  has  done 
a  conservation  job  is  recognized 
in  our  awards  program,  and  the 
outstanding  conservationist  of 
every  district  is  crowned  a 
champion  and  awarded  an  ap¬ 


Well-organized  plants 


rim  smoothly  even  when  plant  executives  take 
vacations.  In  many  well-organized  plants  they 
have  high  regard  for  the  uniform  goodness  of 
Certified  Dry  Mots  that  promote  speed  and 
regularity  in  stereotyping  operations. 


propriate  plaque  .  .  .  over  and 
above  the  district  and  conserva¬ 
tion  group  cash  prizes. 

“And  the  non-farmers  who 
have  been  the  missionaries  of 
soil-saving  are  recognized,  too. 

New  Interest  Kindled 
"All  over  the  state  new  in¬ 
terest  seems  to  have  been  kin¬ 
dled  by  this  cooperative  activ¬ 
ity.  More  folks  are  talkinj 
conservation  .  .  .  and  more  peo¬ 
ple.  more  communities  are 
PROUD  of  the  farmers  who  are 
cutting  the  pattern  in  soil  con¬ 
servation. 

“To  the  person  who  has  no 
land,  I  doubt  if  we  can  sell  the 
thesis  that  erosion  costs  the  na¬ 
tion  four  billion  dollars  a  year 
or  that  many  million  acres  of 
topsoil  has  been  washed  away. 

“But  he  can  understand  a 
fishing  lake  silted  up  with  mud, 
or  a  creek  charged  with  soil,  or 
a  field  lined  with  little  canyoni 
“I  think  our  specific  duty  lies 
in  individual  salesmanship  first 
Then  we  can  fight  to  see  t^t 
the  schools  have  the  story  to 
tell  and  are  required  to  tell  it 
“We  can  mobilize  women’s 
clubs  and  service  clubs. 

“We  can  get  ourselves  into 
politics,  at  home,  in  the  state 
capital,  in  Washington  and  see 
to  it  that  the  hands  of  our  field 
armies  are  not  tied,  that  first 
things  come  first  when  appro¬ 
priations  are  involved. 

“We  can  popularize  by  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  effort  the  a^ 
compllshments  of  the  soil-savin| 
pioneers.  We  can  help  make 
conservation  big-time.” 
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why  the  Recordak  Newspaper 
Service  makes  reference  to  fifes 
faster,  easier  . . . 


With  Recordak  Newspaper  Service,  you 
"de-bulk”  files  so  thoroughly  that  800 
new  spaper  pages  fit  on  one  tiny  roll  of  mi¬ 
crofilm  less  than  4  inches  in  diameter. 

You  make  your  files  so  compact  that 
you  can  keep  them  in  almost  any  conven¬ 
ient,  easily  accessible  place  ...  so  small 
and  light  that  carrying  them,  handling 
them,  is  no  problem  at  all. 

As  a  result — with  your  files  "de-bulked” 
by  Recordak  NewspajKT  Service,  and  your 
library  equipped  with  a  Recordak  Film 
Reader — you  can  find  any  story  you  want 
when  you  w  ant  it  .  .  .  refer  in  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
onds  to  any  page  you  have  filed  on  microfilm. 

And  that's  not  all.  Your  files  are  on  Recordak 
microfilm — protected  against  tampering,  loss, 
deterioration.  You  won’t  find  that  the  story 
you  want  has  been  clipped,  or  that  it  has 
crumbled  away  from  age! 

To  learn  more  about  these  advantages  of 
Recordak  Neu  spaper  Service  .  .  .  about  its 
surprisingly  low  cost  .  .  .  write  us. 

Recordak  C6rporation 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  newspaper  application 


CIRCULATION 

Matt  Sullivan  Reports 
On  Newsprint  Costs 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


OHIO  circulators  were  treated 
recently  to  an  informative  re¬ 
port  on  newsprint  by  Matt  Sul- 
Uvan,  circula- 
tion  director  of 
Gannett  News- 
papers,  who  re¬ 
lated  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  short¬ 
ages  and  price 
increases  of  this 
vital  raw  mater¬ 
ial  to  newspap¬ 
er  circulations. 

Speaking  at 
the  spring  meet¬ 
ing  in  Akron, 

Sullivan  not 
only  detailed 
the  story  of  Canadian  produc¬ 
tion  over  the  years  and  the  grad¬ 
ual  dropping  off  of  U.  S.  news¬ 
print  production,  but  he  also  of¬ 
fered  some  cogent  reasons  why 
newsprint  costs  keep  mounting 
today. 

Gives  Mills'  Position 


Sullivan 


■'Answers  by  different  manu¬ 
facturers  and  their  representa¬ 
tives,”  said  Sullivan,  “resemble 
to  a  great  degree  those  given  by 
all  manufacturers  whose  costs 
of  production  have  increased. 
Their  reasons  are  almost  exact¬ 
ly  similar  to  our  own  in  the 
newspaper  business.  They  talk 
of  cost  of  getting  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  plant,  labor,  and  trans¬ 
portation  costs. 

Before  we  raise  the  price  of 
our  newspaper,  we  have  to  be 
sure  that  the  paper  needs  the 
money  to  keep  it  in  the  black. 
Newspapers  have  to  make  prof¬ 
its  to  be  independent  newspap¬ 
ers.  We  know  that  all  manufac¬ 
turers  have  to  make  profits  to 
stay  in  business,  newsprint  man¬ 
ufacturers  included.” 

Sullivan  pointed  out  that 
among  the  first  factors  men¬ 
tioned  by  newsprint  mill  op¬ 
erators  is  what  they  generally 
refer  to  as  "capital’s  fiight  from 
newsprint.” 

U.  S.  Production  Drops 

“We  see  what  they  mean  when 
we  look  at  the  industry  in  the 
United  States,”  he  said.  “We 
are  now  83%  dependent  on  im¬ 
ports.  They  also  tell  us  that  in 
Canada  during  the  1930's,  57% 
of  the  newsprint  industry  went 
through  the  financial  wringer. 
I  am  told  the  other  43%  re¬ 
mained  solvent  because  most  of 
them  were  making  other  types 
of  paper  also  or  had  by-prod¬ 
ucts  to  sell,  such  as  electric 
power. 

“There  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  that  the  price  of  news¬ 
print,  particularly  in  pre-war 
years,  was  too  low  and  drove 
many  companies  away  from  it 
and  into  manufacturing  paper 
that  was  profitable.  Some  of 
those  economically  unsound 
price  structures  were  corrected 
during  the  war  years,  but  pre¬ 
sumably  not  in  time. 


j2 


"United  States  production  has 
dropped  another  25%  since  1941. 
It  is  the  contention  of  manufac¬ 
turers  that  not  all  price  correc 
tions  were  made  until  price  con¬ 
trols  had  been  removed. 

"The  argument  seems  to  shape 
in  with  our  own  contentions 
over  the  years  that  the  price  of 
a  newspaper  to  the  reader  has 
been  much  too  low.  We  have 
seen  many  newspapers  go  out 
of  business  because  they  were 
unable  to  make  a  profit. 

Compares  Costs 
“To  get  back  to  newsprint,  on 
top  of  the  price  we  get  a  story 
of  the  effect  of  the  ever-mounting 
demand.  This  additional  paper 
we  are  seeking,  has  to  come 
only  from  Canada  which  alone 
has  the  wood  and  the  machin¬ 
ery.  This  new  wood,  which 
comes  from  long  distances,  costs 
money  to  cut  and  start  on  its 
way  to  the  mill.  That’s  likened 
by  newsprint  manufacturers  to 
our  own  editorial  costs  of  gath¬ 
ering,  writing,  editing  the  news 
and  getting  it  on  its  way  to  the 
manufacturing  part  of  our  plant. 
We  know  that  our  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  costs  have  jumped  so  that 
they  are  now  more  than  double 
what  they  were  10  years  ago, 
and  in  some  cases  more  than 
treble  their  previous  amounts. 

“Manufacturing  costs  after  the 
wood  is  at  the  mill,  are  com¬ 
pared  with  our  increased  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  which  include 
composing  room  costs  per  col¬ 
umn,  stereotype  department 
costs  per  plate,  press  room  costs 
per  thousand  copies  printed. 
They  liken  their  other  costs  af¬ 
ter  the  paper  is  through  the 
presses  to  our  own  costs  of 
wrapping,  tying,  shipping  and 
delivery — our  increased  circula¬ 
tion  cost  per  thousand  copies. 

“Lack  of  detailed  knowledge 
about  the  entire  newsprint  pic¬ 
ture  indicate  that  many  of  us  re¬ 
semble  so  many  of  our  readers, 
who  know  that  their  newspaper 
is  on  the  door  step,  but  have  no 
conception  of  what  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  prepare,  manufacture 
and  distribute  it.” 

100  at  Akron  Meeting 

ONE  HUNDRED  members  of 

Ohio  Circulation  Managers 
Association  attended  the  recent 
two-day  meeting  in  Akron  and 
profited  by  the  excellent  pro¬ 
gram  prepared  by  Charles  E. 
Shotts.  Steubenville  H  er  aid- 
Star. 

John  S.  Shank,  Dayton  Daily 
Sews,  president  of  the  group, 
presided  over  the  sessions, 
which  featured  roundtable  dis¬ 
cussions  covering  virtually  every 
phase  of  circulation,  including 
school  credits  for  carriers,  news¬ 
paper  rates  to  subscribers,  col¬ 
lection  plans,  and  carrier  deliv¬ 
ery  systems. 

Joseph  M.  Aylward,  Akron 


Beacon  Journal,  was  host  to  the 
convention.  The  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  entertained  the  circulators 
at  a  banquet  at  which  Kenneth 
Nichols,  columnist,  was  the 
speaker. 


Worth  Thinking  About 

STILL  staying  in  Ohio,  we  offer 

the  following  for  what  it  is 
worth,  granting  that  a  weekly 
shopping  paper  doesn't  usually 
come  within  the  realm  of  publi¬ 
cations  covered  in  our  field. 
However,  Morton  Frank,  former¬ 
ly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Braddock  (Pa.)  Daily  News- 
Herald  and  more  recently  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Arizona 
Times,  when  it  was  a  shopper 
in  Phoenix,  has  made  notable 
progress  with  his  Canton  Econ¬ 
omist  from  the  standpoint  of 
distribution. 

The  increased  distribution  efi> 
ciency  is  attributed  primarily 
to  a  share-the-income  and  in¬ 
centive  bonus  plan  installed  for 
the  paper's  200  boy  carriers.  Un¬ 
der  the  system,  the  boys’  base 
wage  increases  as  the  number 
of  pages  per  issue  increases  on 
a  regular  announced  schedule. 

As  additional  pay,  in  the  form 
of  performance  bonus,  each  car¬ 
rier  receives  in  cash  an  amount 
that  averages  about  20%  above 
his  weekly  base  pay,  for  every 
month  he  delivers  without  a 
complaint  from  his  district.  For 


‘IN'  FOR  LIFE 

C.  S.  Wilson,  retired  circulotiM 
director  of  the  Columbus  (0.)  Dii. 
patch,  was  presented  with  o  gold 
lifetime  membership  token  by  Ilu 
Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Ask. 
ciation  at  the  recent  convenliot 
in  Akron.  Presentation  was  modi 
by  Clem  D.  O'Rourke  (right)  g( 
the  Cleveland  Press. 


every  period  of  three  cons 
tive  months  without  corapli 
he  gets  a  further  bonus, 
tricts  average  about  200  pap 
Distribution  covers  45,01 
homes  once  a  week.  Frank, ' 
took  over  the  shopper  last  Ns  I 
vember,  has  transferred  m»| 
agement  from  an  outside  distrtl 
utor  to  the  paper’s  own  "circubi 
tion  department.” 


In  9  out  of  10 
Norristown  Homes 


The  Times  Herald,  with  its 
thorough  coverage  in  this 
53,429  ABC  City  Zone  far 
outranks  all  metropolitan 
papers  coming  to  Norristown 
.  .  .  check  ABC  figures  for 
the  true  facts  about  this 
growing  market !  Buying 
decisions  are  made  in  the 
home  ...  is  your  message 
reaching  these  readers? 


16,278  ABC  Circ. 


TIMES  HERAlt 


JlapraianlW  by 

THE  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 


EDITOR  A  PURLISHERfer  April  2A  1 


COMICS 


1)  Barney  Google  and  SnufFy  Smith  by  Fred  Lasswell  2) 
Btondie  by  Chic  Young  3)  Bringing  Up  Father  by  George 
McManus  4)  Buz  Sawyer  by  Roy  Crane  5)  Dick's  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Dreamland  by  Neil  O'Keeffe  and  Max  Trell  6) 
Donald  Duck  by  Walt  Disney  7)  Flop  Family  by  Swan  8) 
Henry  by  Carl  Anderson  9)  Johnny  Hazard  by  Frank  Rob¬ 
bins  10)  King  of  the  Royal  Mounted  by  Zone  Grey  11) 
Little  Annie  Rooney  by  Brandon  Walsh  12)  Little  King  by 
Otto  Soglow  13)  Lone  Ranger  by  Charles  Flanders  14) 
Mandrake  the  Magician  by  Lee  Falk  and  Phil  Davis  15) 
Mickey  Mouse  by  Walt  Disney  1 6)  Muggs  and  Skeeter  by 
Wally  Bishop  17)  Ozark  Ike  by  Ray  Gotto  18)  Popeye  by 
Tom  Sims  and  Bela  Zaboly  19)  PriiKe  Valiant  by  Harold 
Foster  20)  Right  Around  Home  by  Dudley  Fisher  21)  Rip 
Kirby  by  Alex  Raymond  22)  Steve  Canyon  by  Milton 
Caniff  23)  The  Phantom  by  Lee  Falk  and  Phil  Davis  24) 
Tillie  the  Toiler  by  Russ  Westover  25)  Tuffy  by  Syd  Hoff. 


PANELS 

26)  Believe  It  Or  Not  by  Bob  Ripley  27)  Cuties  by  E.  Simms 
Campbell  28)  Glamor  Girls  by  Don  Flowers  29)  Hubert  by 
Dick  Wingert  30)  Merry  Menagerie  by  Walt  Disney  31) 
Mister  Breger  by  Dave  Breger  32)  Private  Life  of  Buck  by 
Clyde  Lewis  33)  Room  and  Board  by  Gene  Ahern  34) 
Strictly  Richter  by  Mischa  Richter  35)  Susie  Q.  Smith  by 
Linda  and  Jerry  Walter  36)  They'll  Do  It  Every  Time  by 
Jimmy  Hatlo. 

COLUMNS 

37)  As  Pegler  Sees  It  by  Westbrook  Pegler  38)  One  Word 
Led  to  Another  by  Arthur  "Bugs"  Boer  39)  Bridge  by  Jose¬ 
phine  Culbertson  40)  Health  by  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bundesen 
41)  It  Says  Here  by  Bob  Hope  42)  Keep  in  Trim  by  Ida  Jean 
Kain  43)  Listen  World  by  Elsie  Robinson  44)  Looking  at 
Life  by  Erich  Brandeis  45)  Mary  Haworth's  Mail  46)  News 
Behind  the  News  by  Paul  Mallon  47)  On  Broadwoy  by 
Walter  Winchell  48)  On  the  Side  by  E.  V.  Durling  49) 
These  Days  by  George  Sokolsky  50)  Washington  Scene 
by  George  Dixon. 


There  are  more  than  300  additional  reasons  — you  will  find  them  listed  in  the 
KING  FEATURES  BLUE  BCX)K.  For  any  of  your  feature  requirements,  write  to 
F.  J.  NIGHT,  General  Sales  Manager,  235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


mean 


IS  sunumn 


COMMUNICATIONS 


$160,000  Loaned, 
And  Collected 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — From  the 
east  coast  to  the  west: 

Editor  &  Publisher  reported 
from  Portland,  Ore.,  that  “the 
Oregonian  has  a  credit  union 
^  ^  that  works.  During  11  years  it 

Opposition  of  the  press  to  loaned  more  than  $210,000 
^  with  less  than  $500  (barged  off 

as  uncollectible.’’ 

The  Jersey  Journal’s  credit 
union  works  also.  In  lOV^  years 
it  has  lent  more  than  $160,000, 
with  no  loans  written  off  as 
uncollectible. 


mergers  of  companies  in  inter¬ 
national  communications  was 
voiced  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  ANPA’s  Committee  on  Press 
Communications. 

Such  action  would  bring  de¬ 
terioration  in  service  and  higher 
rates,  the  committee  said.  It 
reported  that  “some  form  of  per¬ 
missive  merger  legislation’’  is 

expected  in  Congress.  No  legis-  „ _ ^ _ _ 

lation  has  yet  been  proposed.  It  of  the  press  because  of  the  lower 
was  stated,  but  when  it  is  intro-  rates  granted  to  the  press, 
duced  every  publisher  “should  It  is  a  matter  of  serious  im- 
be  prepared  to  express  his  views  port  to  the  press  of  this  coun¬ 
in  no  uncertain  terms.’*  try  and  one  in  which  your  Corn- 

Following  is  the  committee’s  mittee  believes  every  publisher 
report:  should  become  interested  since 

On  Feb.  7,  1947  the  Senate  it  will  so  vitally  affect  the  in- 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  terests  of  the  entire  press. 
Foreign  Commerce  issued  Senate  Up  to  now  no  legislation  has 

Report  No.  19  containing  the  been  proposed  to  bring  about 

result  of  its  investgiation  of  In-  this  permissive  merger,  but 
ternational  Communications  by  every  publisher  should  be  alert 
Wire  and  Radio.  *1110  Committee  when  it  is  introduced  in  Con- 
recommended  that  the  Congress  gress  and  should  be  prepared  to 
should  amend  the  law  requiring  express  his  views  in  no  uncer- 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  tain  terms. 

Company  to  dispose  of  its  trans-  The  position  of  your  Commit- 
Atlantic  cables,  or  pass  new  legis-  tee  has  not  changed  since  the 
lation  permitting  consolidation  issuance  of  the  monograph  by 
of  international  communication  Louis  G.  Caldwell,  of  Washing- 
carriers  so  that  the  cables  might  ton,  on  the  subject.  ’This  mono- 
be  taken  over  by  a  consolidated  graph  is  published  in  ANPAB 
company.  Bulletin  No.  22  - 1945,  April  9, 

U.  S.  companies  engaged  in  and  the  recommendation  is 
international  communications  made  that  each  publisher  read 
went  on  record  in  opposition  to  that  monograph  carefully  before 
any  form  of  mandatory  legis-  reaching  a  conclusion  on  this  im- 
lation  to  merge  activities,  but  portant  subject.  Your  Commit- 
some  companies  did  approve  tee  particularly  draws  attention 
permissive  merger  legislation,  to  the  last  part  of  Uiat  mono- 
Included  among  those  companies  graph  in  which  it  is  recom- 
is  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  but  Press  mended  that  for  the  protection 
Wireless  did  so  only  with  the  of  the  press,  there  should  be 
proviso  that  in  case  of  such  per-  opposition  to  any  merger  of  in¬ 
missive  merger  legislation  Press  ternational  telecommunication 
Wireless  should  be  left  free  to  carriers  which  includes  carriers 
continue  independent  competing  exclusively  or  primarily  devoted 
operations  if  it  should  so  elect.  to  the  handling  of  press,  or 
Latest  reports  indicate  that  which  abandons  or  impairs  the 
there  is  some  reason  to  expect  principle  of  an  adequate  allot- 
some  form  of  permissive  merger  ment  of  frequencies  for  the  ex¬ 
legislation.  At  the  Telecommu-  elusive  use  of  the  press  under 
nications  Conference  called  by  the  control  and  operation  of 
the  State  Department,  Press  press  interests. 

Wireless  was  insistent  that  in  ,  Respectfully  submitted, 
case  such  legislation  is  enacted,  J.  O.  Adler,  Chairman. 

proper  safeguards  be  incorpo-  E.  M.  Antrim 

rated  in  the  legislation.  •  Clark  Howell 

Testimony  at  this  conference  E.  S.  Friendly 

brought  out  the  fact  that  about  John  S.  Knight 

75%  of  the  communications  com-  Joseph  Pulitzer 

panies  were  willing  to  merge  at  m 

this  time,  including  the  IT&T,  a  m  j 

RCA  and  Western  Union.  Pageant  Planned 

The  F^eral  Communications  For  Music  Fete 
Commission  has  announced  a  ^  _ 

general  investigation  of  rates  Chicaci^A  pageant  depicting 

and  charges  of  radio  and  tele-  2*®  expoits  of  George  Rogws 
graph  companies.  Hearings 

started  April  1st.  ’This  Investlga-  Northwest  '^rritory  will  feature 
tlon  includes  the  gross  and  net  ^®  Chicagoland  Music 

earnings  of  each  company.  In-  festival,  sponsored  by  Chicago 
formation  reaching  your  Com-  Tribune  Charities,  Aug.  16,  at 
mittee  indicates  that  all  com-  Soldiers’  Field, 
panies  are  losing  money  at  this  A  new  attraction,  in  addition 
time.  to  the  pageant,  will  be  a  dance 

Your  Committee  believes  that  contest  in  which  the  finalists 
a  single  international  commu-  will  appear  on  a  specially  con- 
nications  carrier  would  not  struct^  platform  in  the  center 
prove  advantageous  to  the  of  Soldiers’  field.  Contests  for 
press;  that  it  would  eventually  fox  trot,  rumba,  Viennese  waltz, 
bring  deterioration  in  service,  tango,  and  the  jitterbug  jive 
lack  of  progress  in  transmis-  will  be  included. 


Wlial  will  tli»“ arrival  i»f  a  r*‘al  luiyrrs’  market  this  sum¬ 
mer  mean  to  the  media  sehednles  oi  national  atlvtulisers? 

Sales  exiH  iitives  tell  iir-  that  eompelition  is  returning 
fast  industry  hy  industry.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  this  trend  will  he  accelerated  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall. 

How  will  the  advent  of  real  consumer  resistance  affect 
your  customers  and  prospects? 

Here's  a  typical  reaction  from  a  top  sales  official: 


.<toon  an  nalesnitm.,  dealers  and  distribu' 
Utrs  give  me  eonerete  evidenee  of  a  buyers^ 
market.  I'll  rail  a  meeting  to  re-evalnate  our 
entire  sales  and  advertising  program  — 
Vm  almost  afraid  to  plan  a  vacation  this 
summer!"  , 


The  meeting  he  refers  to  may  j 

mean  more  advertising  for  some 
mediums  and  less  for  others  as  f' 
sales  executives  carefully  analyze  " 
each  market.  - 

Whether  held  now,  this  summer  ^ 

or  next  fall,  these  will  be  meetings  your  salesmen  would 
like  to  get  into  .  .  .  but  probably  can’t.  The  only  answer 
is  to  keep  your  story  aheuys  fresh  in  the  minds  of  these 
key  sales  executives  through  a  consistruit  advertising 
campaign  in  S.ai.es  Ma.n.xgement-  the  nation’s  only 
sales  magazine. 


MANAGEMENT 


‘*Oh~h  that?  I  always  keep  that  in  mind. 

You  see  Fm  a  space  buyer ,  DocF* 


ALSO  SMART  TO  KEEP  IN  MIND: 


•  The  Cincinnari  Enquirer  has  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  gain  of  any  Cincinnati  newspaper  ...  in  the 
lust  year,  and  last  ten  years. 


It  carries  more  ailvertising  lineage  than  any  other 
Cincinnati  newspaper. 


•  It  has  the  lowest  milline  rate  in  Cincinnati 


Rcf>rcsc}it:A  ly  Ri:^an  and  Schmitt^  Inc 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  CO 

Tkt  Firmt  SrKkaia 
HIT.  Olililii«l  Cilr 
Knot.  C>liri4>  Spniti 

■12  Itxlf  tllil.  Mt*' 

DEEI  Ptinidlfil  Mt»‘ 


lfprt><»M4  ■,  l»t  urz  »«■: 


NEWSPRINT 


A  WARNING  that  restoration  of  see  another  of  their  machines 
rationing  of  newsprint  —  for  taken  out.  ...  .  „ 

which  “political  pressure  is  be-  Consumer  participation  in  n- 
ing  exerted” — would  result  in  a  nancing  new  mills  is  a  trend 
reduction  in  supply  for  U.S.  in  all  categories  of  paper  and 
consumers  is  expressed  in  the  container  production.  It  would 
report  of  ANPA  General  Man-  s^m  the  problem  of  construc- 
ager  Cranston  Williams.  tion  and  needed  equipment  at 

No  power  in  the  U.S.  could  this  time  is  as  serious  as  cap- 
prevent  a  part  of  the  80%  which  ital  required, 
is  import^,  being  diverted  to  U.S.  production  in  1947  may 
other  countries,  Williams  as-  not  reach  that  made  in  1946 
gerts.  for  the  second  of  two  machines 

His  report  also  flatly  denies  of  Maine  Seaboard  at  Bucksport 
that  the  $41  a  ton  price  in  1933  leaves  newsprint  for  magazine 
was  a  result  of  “publisher  paper  and  Crown  Zellerbach 
chicanery”  and  it  declares  that  converts  from  some  newsprint 
small  newspapers  are  not  the  to  magazine  paper  in  their 
only  ones  being  affected  by  the 
present  situation  of  frozen  sup- 
ply  and 

“There  are  some  news- 

he  states,  “which 
make  a  good  distress 
Lacking  increased  printing 
explains,  publishers 
And  added  revenue  to  offset  ris- 

Two  questions 


about  news¬ 
print  stand  out  with  each  pub¬ 
lisher — 

a.  What  are  the  prospects  for 
more  newsprint? 

b.  Where  is  the  price  going? 

As  for  the  amount  available 

in  the  United  States  in  1947, 
there  is  little  prospect  for  more 
than  used  in  1946.  If  Canada 
produces  200,000  tons  additional 
this  year  it  will  be  divided 
among  all  of  her  customers— do¬ 
mestic  and  overseas.  Canadians 
mention  with  emphasis  the 
higher  percentage  now  coming 
to  the  U.S.  in  contrast  to  her 
pre-war  markets. 

Scandinavian  supply  to  the 
U.S.  may  reach  100,000  tons  this 
year  with  a  minimum  of  75,000 
tons  on  contracts  from  Finland; 
small  tonnage  on  contract  from 
Sweden  with  spot  added;  small 
spot  tonnage  from  Norway,  and 
some  on  spot  basis  from  France, 
Poland  and  Russia  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  it  was  manufac¬ 
tured  in  other  countries. 

Increasing  worldwide  compe¬ 
tition  for  newsprint  is  evident 
on  every  hand.  Tonnage  is  di¬ 
verted  even  after  starting  on  a 
ship.  Rumors  of  spot  offerings 
reach  the  fantastic  without  any 
chance  to  establish  the  facts. 

Increase  lor  Britain 

England  is  the  largest  con¬ 
sumer  next  to  the  U.S.  and  she 
obtained  82,888  tons  from  Can¬ 
ada  in  1946  with  224,000  tons 
expected  in  1947.  The  British 
program  calls  for  336,000  tons 
from  Canada  by  1949 — less  than 
two  years  away.  That  increase 
alone  will  require  the  output 
of  five  machines  beyond  the 
present  available  Canadian  pro¬ 
duction — and  not  one  single  ad¬ 
ditional  machine  is  projected. 
One  new  machine  by  Powell 
River  Co.,  when  operating,  will 


Directly  following  o  period  of  extensive  growth 
and  change  in  population,  researchers  have  found  that 
85.5%  of  all  newcomers  to  Oklahoma  City  are  either 
from  Oklahoma  or  from  a  state  immediately  bordering 
Oklahoma.  At  home  in  their  new  locale,  these  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Southwest  require  no  readjustment  in  their 
thinking  and  living  habits,  and  certainly  no  readjust¬ 
ment  in  their  newspaper  reading  habits  —editing  for 
the  Southwest  has  long  been  ■  dominant  policy  with 
The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times. 


*fnm  •  rM^trship  StvWy  conHwctMl  by  tht  Rtstorck  Dtportmmt  at  Tkt 
Oklahttii  PtUiikitf  Company  in  Oklabomn  City,  Ttbrnory  25  It  Altrck 
22,  1944. 
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''Mr.  Torgerson,  are  you  in  favor  of  lipstick?’’ 


Champion  question  popper  of  the 
Ui^r  Mississippi  Valley  (and  per- 
ha^  of  the  nation)  is  pert,  poised 
Elvina  Molgren,  who  makes  a  living 
off  other  people’s  o^Mnions. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  what 
2*750,000  Minnesotans  think  about 
the  United  Nations,  Russian 
expansionism,  lipstick  for 
bobby-sockers  or  the  proper 
length  for  women’s  skirts,  Vi 
is  the  girl  to  get  you  the 
answers.  Chief  interviewer  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune’s  famed  Minnesota 
Poll,  Vi  commands  a  task  force  />«  Ft 


•M  FPOfA  , 


rou,  V 1  commands  a  task  torce  fAv"'  poLi-‘ 

of  65  trmned  questioneers 

who  sample  the  opinions  of  ^ 

typical  citizens  throughout 

the  state  and  gain  from  them 

a  remarkably  accurate  pic- 

ture  of  Minnesota’s  total 

thinking  on  any  subject. 


Just  as  the  flavor  of  the  whole 
broth  can  be  had  from  a  single 
spoonful,  opinions  of  a  whole  popu¬ 
lation  can  be  found  by  sounding  out 
a  relatively  small  group  —a  scientific 
cross-section  of  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  city,  town  and  farm 
o  residents,  economic  groups, 
i  f  races,  religions,  education 
\  '  levels  and  political  affiliations. 

'  I*!  the  course  of  personally 

popping  nearly  a  million  ques- 
yVg  tions  at  25,000  people,  Vi  has 
^  visited  Minnesotans  of  all 
categories,  finds  them  almost 
universally  cooperative.  Gen¬ 
uine  big  shots  love  interviews, 
beg  to  be  asked  again.  Small 
shots  are  often  amazed  and 
flattered  that  anyone  should 
value  their  opinions. 

Vi  must  also  pre-test  ques¬ 
tions  to  find  any  flaws  in 


wording  -any  phrasing  that  “steers” 
response  or  is  unclear  or  confusing. 
Such  sound  judgment  and  devotion 
to  accuracy  keep  the  Miimesota 
Poll  within  a  3%  margin  of  error, 
make  it  one  of  the  nation’s  most 
reliable  public  opinion  yardsticks. 

Said  the  wife  of  a  laboring  man 
to  Vi,  “This  Minnesota  Poll  is  a 
wonderful  idea;  it  is  good  to  find  out 
what  all  of  the  people  think.”  Vi 
and  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  believe  so,  too. 


500.000  Sunday 
400.000  Daily 

in  the 

Paul  Bunyan  Market 


Minneapolis  Star  *  *  *  Minneapolis  Tribune 


EVENING 


JOHN  COWIES  •  ffuJant 


MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


Williams  Cautions 
Against  Rationing 

continued  from  page  36 

to  perpetuate  fiction,  the  $41 

Erice  was  not  a  result  of  pub- 
sher  chicanery.  The  facts  are 
that  price  determining  tonnage 
was  offered  at  lower  prices  than 
»41  a  ton  and  not  accepted  by 
publishers  who  felt  the  market 
ghould  not  go  lower. 

From  $41  in  1933  the  price 
went  to  $42.50  in  1937.  The 
Canadian  price  rose  to  $51  base 
•nd  U.S.  mills  to  $49  in  1938. 
U.  S.  Mills  raised  to  $50  in 
1940  and  $51  in  1941  to  equal 
Canadian  prices,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  until  May  1,  1942  when 
OPA  establi^ed  the  base  ceil¬ 
ing  at  $51.  Without  opposition 
from  most  publishers,  the  price 
under  OPA  went  up  as  follows: 

$55— increase  of  $4  effective 
March  1,  1943; 

$59 — increase  of  $4  effective 
Sept.  1,  1943; 

$62 — increase  of  $3  effective 
April  1,  1945; 

$68 — increase  of  $6  effective 
Jan.  1,  1946. 

$74.80 — increase  of  $6.80  when 
OPA  expired  legally  on  July  1, 
1946  and  came  back  July  25, 
1946.  In  this  period  Canada  put 
her  dollar  at  par  with  the  U.S. 
dollar  and  the  10%  exchange 
was  on  $68.  Great  Northern  re¬ 
mained  at  $68. 

$75— OPA  ceiling  raised  effec¬ 
tive  Aug.  8,  1946,  and  20c  addi¬ 
tional  taken  by  mills.  Great 
Northern  raised  to  $74.80. 

$85— effective  Oct.  11.  1946 
when  OPA  raised  ceiling  $10. 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  went 
to  $84.80. 

Price  control  on  newsprint 
was  abandoned  by  OPA  on  Nov. 
10,  1946. 

$91 — increase  of  $6  effective 
April  1,  1947  by  Canadian  and 
Newfoundland  mills,  with  no 
comment  from  Great  Northern 
up  to  now. 

Spot  Tonnage  Small 
That  is  the  story  in  figures 
and  dates.  The  extent  to  which 
mills  have  been  impressed  by 
fantastic  prices  paid  by  some 
publishers  for  spot  newsprint 
Is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
spot  tonnage  is  infinitesimally 
small  in  contrast  with  the  sup¬ 
ply  under  contract  but  it  is  a 
fair  assumption  that  some  pro¬ 
ducers  may  be  impressed  easily 
when  they  feel  a  higher  price 
Is  what  they  want  and  anyway 
Reason  is  not  always  the  same 
as  justification. 

Publisher  operations  are  at 
a  stalemate  when  supply  is 
frozen  and  prices  continually 
advance.  Lacking  increased 
printing  area,  publishers  cannot 
find  added  revenue  to  offset  ris¬ 
ing  costs. 

The  newsprint  problem  has 
political  aspects.  Both  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House  have  special 
committee  at  work. 

Political  pressure  Is  being  ex¬ 
erted  to  restore  rationing. 
Others  would  have  the  makers, 
the  distributors  and  the  users 
consider  proven  distress  through 
an  over-all  committee  and  this 
would  be  legalized  under  the 
anti-trust  laws  by  something 
like  the  Capehart  BiU  S.  1080 


now  pending.  Others  would  do 
nothing. 

Rationing  Not  Easy 

As  for  rationing,  those  best  in¬ 
formed  believe  it  would  be 
futile.  Controlling  the  use  does 
not  make  newsprint  available 
automatically  to  those  not  now 
getting  all  they  want.  Ration¬ 
ing  would  not  restore  adequate 
distribution  to  the  user  from 
the  mill  through  the  merchant, 
or  jobber,  or  distributor.  Ra¬ 
tioning  during  wartime  was  not 
easy  and  it  was  afflict^  with 
pain  evident  to  those  desiring  to 
cooperate  with  their  government 
in  time  of  war.  Evidence  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Capehart  hearing 
disclosed  that  government  ra¬ 
tioning,  if  it  were  possible  to 
put  it  into  effect  in  peacetime, 
would  result  in  a  reduction  in 
the  supply  of  newsprint  avail¬ 
able  for  U.S.  consumption. 

If  newsprint  is  rationed  all 
uses  of  pulpwood  would  have 
to  be  controlled.  The  tree  in 
the  forest  would  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  point.  About  80%  of  the 
U.S.  consumption  is  imported 
and  no  power  in  the  U.S.  could 
prevent  a  part  being  diverted 
to  other  countries. 

When  Order  L-240  was  re¬ 
voked  effective  Dec.  31,  1945, 
the  ANPA  and  other  associations 
endorsed  the  New  England  plan 
which  would  make  available 
enough  newsprint  to  any  bona 
fide  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
to  avoid  suspension.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  succeeded  beyond 
the  most  optimistic  dream  of 
its  supporters.  Not  a  single 
newspaper  has  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  for  lack  of  newsprint  as 
the  sole  cause.  All  newspapers 
do  not  have  as  much  as  they 
want  and  not  all  distress  is  in 
publishing  weekly,  small  daily 
newspapers  and  scores  of  spe¬ 
cialized  publications.  There  are 
some  large  newspapers  which 
could  make  out  a  good  distress 

1,000  CalU  for  ReUei 

The  ANPA  has  processed 
nearly  1,000  different  calls  for 
relief  in  some  form  or  real  or 
relative  distress.  It  is  requiring 
a  vast  amount  of  time  with 
precise  detailed  handling.  It  is 
amazing  to  see  how  the  facts 
clarify  and  neutralize  a  claim  of 
distress. 

This  job  has  been  done 
through  superb  cooperation  of 
regional,  state  and  city  news¬ 
paper  associations;  mills,  mer¬ 
chants,  jobbers  and  distributors. 

One  source  of  considerable 
tonnage  for  flat  sheet  users  is 
white  “waste”  newsprint  avail¬ 
able  in  newspaper  plants  using 
rolls.  Some  publishers  say 
they  are  under  contract  to  sell 
all  waste  to  one  dealer — but 
newsprint  is  not  “waste”  so  long 
as  some  publisher  can  use  it. 
Fortunately,  publishers  are  over¬ 
coming  obstacles  to  channeling 
these  flat  sheets  to  needed  users 
mainly  weekly  newspapers. 

There  are  prospects  for  news-  f 
print  to  be  made  in  Alaska  but  I 
it  is  a  long  range  program,  i 
The  resources  are  in  that  im- 
portant  territory.  Alaskan  news-  j 
print  will  not  come  for  those  f 
interested  in  having  more  by  i 
dwelling  on  the  obstacles.  Short  J 
may  be  the  memory  of  those  I 
who  said  newsprint  could  not  be  * 


made  of  Southern  pine  on  a  - 

competitive  b^is.  Well  in-  SuiplUS  PapSI 
formed  authorities  believe  news-  iit  • 

print  can  be  made  in  Alaska  oOlQ  JOV  iVlCLimQS 
with  profit  to  the  investor.  Tientsin.  China-UB.  Mariaa 

A  PoUtical  Aspect  in  North  China  are  selling  1®! 

One  political  aspect  of  the  plus  newsprint  to  the  public, 
newsprint  discussion  is  the  fre-  But  if  you’re  interested,  yoo 
quent  harangue  of  those  who  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  i 
criticize  publishers  because  of  cash  deposit  of  $3,600,000.  Thafi 
their  foresight  in  making  in-  Chinese  Nationalist  Currency, 
vestments  in  newsprint  mills,  however,  whose  equivalent  in’ 
There  would  be  no  Lufkin,  U.  S.  money  is  about  $300.  | 

Texas  mill;  no  Spruce  Falls  and  The  newsprint  —  378  rolls- 
Ontario  Paper  Co.,  in  Canada  was  declared  surplus  by  the 
without  financial  investments  by  Special  Services  Officer,  Pint 
publishers.  The  supply  would  Marine  Division.  i 

be  less  today  for  those  demand-  -  i 

ing  that  the  “government  do  Michigan  State  SDX 
something  if  these  mills  pro-  _  .  .  J*  r'J’* 
moted  and  sponsored  by  pub-  Initiates  hCUtOrS 
lishers  had  not  been  built.  These  East  Lansing,  Mich.— Mlchl- 
farsighted  investing  publishers  igan  State  College  Sigma  Ddti 
have  helped,  not  harmed,  the  chis  observed  the  chapter  and 
general  situation.  national  founders  day  annivei- 

This  report  at  best  can  only  sary  by  initiating  24  undergrad- 
hit  a  few  highspots.  It  would  uate  and  professional  membes 
take  far  more  space  and  time  into  their  ranks, 
than  the  many  subjects  before  Among  the  professional  mem- 
this  convention  permit  to  com-  bers  initiated  are  Dale  Stafford, 
ment  upon  essential  phases  of  managing  editor,  Detroit  Free 
newsprint  problems  since  the  press:  Fred  Gaertner,  Jr.,  man- 
convention  one  year  ago.  This  aging  editor,  Detroit  Newt;  C 
report  cannot  be  a  substitute  Yates  McDaniel,  chief  of  bureau, 
for  our  weekly  Newsprint  Bui-  Associated  Press.  Detroit;  Rich- 
letins  which  run  to  372  pages  ard  Cook,  publisher,  Hastina 
since  the  1946  convention.  Banner;  and  George  W.  Camp- 

Respectfully  submitted.  bell,  editor,  Owosso  Argut^ 

Cranston  Williams.  _ _ _ 
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Daily's  Support  Fills  MV 

Ball  Team's  Coffers 

Santa  Monica,  Calif.  —  The 

Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook  I IL  ■  ■■  Iwl 

opened  its  pages  and  pocket-  I  in 
book  to  the  promotion  of  the 
American  Legion  Junior  Base¬ 
ball  banquet.  With  the  help  of  TIm 

civic  boosters  and  baseball  play-  UIIlll  jOU  iSaQ  UN 

ers,  who  were  in  nearby  spring  ufjn  ■  CTDCET  lAIIDyii 
training  camps,  more  than  $1,-  WALL  dlKLLI  JUUKIw 
200  in  net  profits  went  into  the  ^  . 

team  coffers  and  790  five  dollar  During  the  past  few  years,  the  oicai 
tickets  were  sold  for  the  Cali-  tion  of  The  Wall  Street  Jouniili 
fornia  Cabana  Club,  ritzy  ren-  TRIPLED  I  Why?  Because  men  ■ 
dezvous  of  movie  stars.  more  men  are  discovering  tint  li 

manager  Journal  helps  them  to  make  WB 
of  the  Outlook,  and  president  of  mmcrriMa 
the  California  Newspaper  Pub-  „  "  ^ 
lishers'  Association,  will  add  to  „  Be»iw  the  reporta  in  Tta  fi 
the  fund.  Street  Journal  come  to  you  DAIL' 

During  the  war  the  Santa  you  get  the  fastest  possible 
Monica  team  struggled  along  in  any  new  trend  that  may  affect  ji 
softball  competition,  with  Le-  business  and  personal  income. 
gion  Post  No.  123,  under  the  jbe  facts  in  time  to  take  whateveiH 

store  operator  and  chairman  of  ^  seize  quicl^  a  new  profit-M 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Re  opportumty.  You  are  prompts 
tail  Merchants  Association,  keep  reliably  informed  on  every  majw* 
ing  the  young  men  occupi^  developmentrelatingto:Taxes,Lilt 
during  summer  activities.  Prices,  Materials,  WAA,  New  Le** 

Stewart  call^  in  Funk  tion.  Discoveries  in  Industry,  Bus* 

Sports  Mitor  Carl  White  and  ^  Trends,  Foreign  Tta 

a  few  other  civic  leaders,  and  „ .  ' 

when  the  opening  announcement  ^  t  i 

hit  the  Outlook  sports  pages.  The  Wall  Street  Journal u  the 
sports  fans,  particularly  those  pkta  business  daily...  with  the  am 
interested  in  juvenile  problems,  staff  of  writers  on  business  wd 
went  into  action.  cial  subjects... and,  in  addition,!- 

til**  ouly  business  paper  served  byi 
four  big  press  associations. 
try  it  for  the  next  3  months, 

I  out  this  ad  and  attach  it  to  your  c- 
for  $5  and  mail.  Trial  wibscriptiM 
$5  for  3  months-77  issues  (mt 
and  Possessions).  Address:  The  *i 
Street  Journal,  44  Broad  Street, . 
V'ork  4,  N.  Y. 
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Readers  choose  these  comics,  and  they 
choose  the  newspapers  that  run  them"^ 


fjtf  /-v 


DICK  TRACY . .  .  mod/  pofxula^  dotectuAod  i*t  a  *o/gH//edd  wa^  oh  c/umo 

WUX,^  OIRP\l\M\  . . .  Aomo/edd  mofifoo/ /e/oiH^  /*foll...AHOUAdUo*uio'^'ieJu  it" 

TERRY  AND  THE  PIRATES  •  •  •  ftaco  in  put  odoeHtu^e.,  ini/Ut^HO,  fiomane* 
THE  GUMPS..  .  iUo  edcofxaded.  ojf  cJtittled-i.  /JhcL^  in  cJaddic  j^amil^  lau^U  di\ift. 

WINNIE  WINKLE..  .  /AoadoMHHe^,  uJtoi  ad  pj44cJ»4f  p^uit4f 


AGGIE  MACK  .  .  .  Ua^u/MfO^JUtu^  tooH-a^a^  ^tUl  o^  Unmod  and  paUiOd 

MOON  MULLINS . .  .  ujJtodo  o>ta^  OHticd  at  Uadi  ohb  Lu^  Uuu^  oue^  dat^ 

GASOLINE  ALLEY..  .  wiiU  til*  **al,  iui*-ta-ti^  ^oiik*  wiux  actuaitif  "^nom 


SMITTY..  .  tUo  utOfUdk  modi  ^rnOMd  .  .  .  wonidJi  modi  iwtoftoeddiiU  o^^ioo  Unf 
SMILIN’  JACK  .  .  .>^>^  /^'  adoottiH/to  itodo  o^  aeiiOH  -  fiacUod  <wiaiiOH  difufi. 

BRENDA  ^^l^^...flamodOHd<fidid«fiodiodi,  loaindiH^  ^aditiOHd,  domoHCO,  oicciUmotti 

^  ♦ 

HAROLD  TEEN  .  .  .  moeid  ^i^i"  Ih  a  comodif  o^  padOHHiai  adotodcoHCO 

AND  ON  SUNDAY  ONLY.  .  .  the  ripples,  little  joe,  SWEENEY  a  son,  tiny  TIM,  SMOKEY  STOVER,  TEENIE 

WEENIES,  TEXAS  SLIM,  WILD  ROSE,  STREAMER  KELLY,  JOHN  WEST,  KITTY  HIGGINS,  HERBY,  LOOIE,  MAW  GREEN,  JINGLETS, 
SPOOKY,  COUSIN  JUNIPER,  LITTLE  BROTHER  HUGO,  MYRTLE,  AUNT  PEACHY'S  PET  SHOP,  ZE  GENERAL,  DOLL  CUT-OUTS, 
BUZZIE,  CHING  CHOW,  HONEY  BUN 


^V||H  In  March,  an  average  of  more  than  4,800,000  readers  bought  the  New  York  News  each  Sunday 

an  average  of  more  than  8,3S5,000  readers  bought  the  New  York  News  each  weekday 
eXamnlfi*  average  of  more  than  1,500,000  readers  bought  the  Chicago  Tribune  each  Sunday 

_ _  r*^  *  an  average  of  more  than  1,040,000  readers  bought  the  Chicago  Tribune  each  weekday 


For  proofs  and  prices^  wrife-wire-phone 

Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 

M.  SLOn,  Manager  NEWS  BUILDING,  New  York  17  TRIBUNeAoWER,  Chicago  11 


M.  SLOTT,  Manager 
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Questions  and  Answers  on  Newsprint  Situation 


THE  newsprint  situation  was 
reviewed  in  Newsprint  Bulle¬ 
tins  No.  107—1945,  Nov.  29;  No. 
27—1946,  May  1;  and  No.  66— 
1946,  Oct.  30  by  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  questions  and  answers  at¬ 
tempt  to  cover  the  situation: 

1.  Q.  What  are  the  prices  for 

newsprint  in  the  U.S. 
today? 

A.  All  Canadian  and  New¬ 
foundland  mills  an¬ 
nounced  a  price  in 
crease  of  $6  per  ton  ef- 
ective  April  1,  1947,  fol 
lowing  initial  announce 
ment  of  International 
Paper  Co.  on  March  21. 
The  base  price  for  those 
mills  which  have  in 
creased  the  price  is  $91 
per  ton,  with  port  price 
$1  per  ton  less.  Great 
Northern  has  not  yet 
made  any  announcement 
of  an  increase  and  its 
price  is  $84.80  base. 

2.  Q.  Where  is  the  price  o) 

newsprint  going  and 
how  fast? 

A.  Consolidated.  Bowater 
and  Mersey  have  ab- 
vised  their  customers 
that  the  price  will  re 
main  at  $91  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  1947. 

3.  Q.  What  is  the  spot  market 

situation? 

A.  Nearly  all  newsprint 
produced  in  North 
America  is  now  sold 
under  contract  to  pub¬ 
lishers  and  jobbers. 
There  has  been  some 
spot  newsprint  reaching 
U.S.  market  at  prices 
ranging  up  to  $250  per 
ton.  In  some  cases  of¬ 
ferings  are  made  with¬ 
out  the  tonnage  actually 
being  available.  The 
high  prices  of  spot  news¬ 
print  encourage  some 
overseas  sellers  to  seek 
exorbitant  prices  here. 

4.  Q.  What  are  the  prospects 

for  increased  newsprint 
supply  from  Canada? 

A.  In  1946  Canadian  mills, 
operating  at  near  ca¬ 
pacity,  produced  4,143,- 
392  tons  of  which  3,354,- 
644  tons  were  shipped  to 
the  U.S.  There  have 
been  estimates  that  Can¬ 
ada  will  increase  her 
production  in  1947  by  as 
much  as  200,000  tons. 
This  additional  produc¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  be 
divided  among  all  her 
customers.  There  may 
be  increased  shipments 
to  her  overseas  markets. 
There  are  no  idle  news¬ 
print  machines  in  Can 
ada  now  and  there  are 
no  plans  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  milLs 
in  Canada  nor  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  additional 
machines.  U.S.  custom 
ers  should  receive  at 
least  as  much  from  Can¬ 
ada  in  1947  as  they  did 
in  1946 

5.  Q.  What  is  the  situation 

among  U.S.  mills? 

A.  U.S.  mills  produced  770.- 
890  tons  in  1946  of  which 


slightly  more  than  1% 
or  8,381  tons  were  ex¬ 
ported.  Several  small 
mills  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  newsprint  pro 
duction  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  capacity  of  about 
56,000  tons — the  Peavey 
and  Flambeau  mills  in 
Wisconsin,  the  Pejepscot 
mill  in  Maine  and  a  mill 
at  West  Tacoma,  Wash. 
The  new  machine  at 
Lufkin,  Tex.,  having  a 
capacity  of  50,000  tons, 
will  not  be  in  produc¬ 
tion  until  1948.  A  pro¬ 
jected  mill  in  Alabama 
could  not  be  in  produc¬ 
tion  until  1949. 

Offsetting  the  minor  in¬ 
creases  in  production  is 
the  fact  that  the  Bucks 
port  mill  in  Maine,  hav¬ 
ing  a  two-machine  ca¬ 
pacity  of  100,000  tons, 
will  drop  newsprint  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  It  goes  to  book 
paper. 

6.  Q.  What  is  the  situation  in 

Newfoundland? 

A.  The  two  Newfoundland 
mills  produced  362,671 
tons  in  1946  of  which 
208,480  tons  were  ship¬ 
ped  to  the  U.S.  New¬ 
foundland  normally 
ships  a  considerable  part 
of  its  tonnage  to  over¬ 
seas  markets.  The  Bo¬ 
water  mill  is  installing 
a  new  machine  of  75,000 
tons  capacity  which  will 
come  into  production  in 
1948. 

7.  Q.  What  are  the  prospects 

for  newsprint  from  over¬ 
seas? 

A.  As  of  Dec.  31,  1946  the 
U.  S.  received  13,480 
tons  from  overseas,  of 
which  12,313  came  from 
Finland  and  1,167  tons 
from  Sweden.  This  was 
the  first  tonnage  from 
overseas  mills  since 
1942. 

In  1947  we  may  receive 
about  100,000  tons  from 
Europe,  including  a 
minimum  of  75,000  tons 
from  Finland,  about  5,- 
000  tons  under  contract 
from  Sweden  and  some 
spot  tonnage  from  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden  and  pos¬ 
sibly  France  and  Russia. 
Starting  in  1948,  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  mill  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  ship  20,000 
tons  a  year  for  10  years 
to  four  consumers  on 
the  West  Coast. 

Prior  to  1942  the  U.S. 
received  as  high  as  310,- 
000  tons  in  one  year  from 
overseas  but  fuel  and 
labor  shortages,  destruc¬ 
tion  of  facilities  during 
the  war  and  the  in¬ 
creased  world  demand 
for  newsprint  are  hold¬ 
ing  down  exports  to  the 
U.S. 

8.  Q.  Why  is  an  adequate  in¬ 

ventory  so  important? 

A.  There  is  a  serious  box 
car  shortage  which  will 
remain  acute  for  some 
time.  During  this  past 


winter  severe  snow 
storms  in  Canada  tied 
up  transportation  and 
coupled  with  Canadian 
priorities  for  box  cars 
for  the  shipment  of  grain 
and  other  products,  this 
caused  serious  delays  in 
n  e  w  s  p  rint  shipments. 
The  opening  of  naviga¬ 
tion  in  Canada  about 
April  15  is  expected  to 
relieve  the  situation 
somewhat  but  publish¬ 
ers  are  warned  to  watch 
their  inventories  closely. 

9.  Q.  Are  there  any  Govern¬ 
ment  controls  now  on 
newsprint? 

A.  No.  Price  control  on 
newsprint  ended  Nov. 
10,  1946.  Authority  to 
issue  priority  ratings  on 
newsprint  was  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  Office  of 
Temporary  Controls  on 
Jan.  7,  1947.  Under  the 
limited  extension  of  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act 
for  90  days  from  April 
1,  power  to  ration  news¬ 
print  ended  March  31. 

10.  Q.  Has  any  newspaper  sus¬ 
pended  for  lack  of  news¬ 
print? 

A.  No  report  has  reached 
the  ANPA  of  any  news¬ 
paper  of  general  circu¬ 
lation,  either  daily  or 
weekly,  having  suspend¬ 
ed  publication  for  lack 
of  newsprint  as  the  sole 
cause. 


The  voluntary  aasisUac, 
plan  of  publishwi, 
ing  through  the  AMP* 
and  regional,  state  ud 
city  associations  hi, 
been  effective. 

With  respect  to  publi 
cations  coming  unde 
Section  521  of  the  Postj; 
Laws  and  Regulations,  a 
committee  of  publishers 
has  recommended  to  the 
Senate  Small  Business 
Sub  committee  the  ep 
pointment  of  an  over 
all  committee.  This  com 
mittee  would  include 
representatives  of  manu 
facturers,  jobbers,  mag 
azines  as  well  as  news 
paper  publishers  to  con 
sider  cases  of  distress 
and  seek  a  solution. 

■ 

Aiken  Also  Projects 
Press  Agent  Study 

Washington — ^Another  in  the 
series  of  promised  congressional 
investigations  of  government 
press  relations  methods  has  been 
projected  by  Senator  Aika 
chairman  of  the  executive  ei 
penditures  committee. 

Rep.  John  Taber,  chairman  ot 
the  House  appropriations  com 
mittee,  announced  such  a  proht 
as  one  of  his  first  projects. 

Rep.  William  J.  Miller  oi 
Connecticut  has  introduced  i 
resolution  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  for  a  similar  sfuh. 


PROMPT  DELIVERY 


eMeOdUf, 

NEWSPAPER  TURTLE 


TOP 

241/2"  X  28I/2" 

• 

HEIGHT 
38 1/2"  with  I" 
Adj. 

LEGS 

l%"  Outside 

^^1  11  Diam. 


J 


CASTERS 
4"  Ball  Bearing 
Swivel 

Rubber  Tires  with 
ll/e"  Face 


WEIGHT 

Price  $96.50  155  LBS. 

WELDED  STEEL  CONSTRUCTION  —  RIGID  —  NO 
PARTS  TO  SHAKE  LOOSE  —  STRONGER  BUT 
LIGHTER. 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  924,  Lynn.  Massachusetts 
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Advertising  that  stops  at  city  limits  can’t  help 
salesmen  who  go  beyond.  In  Pittsburgh,  your 
salesmen  do  go  beyond  the  city  limits  to  sell  the 
dealers  who  serve  two-thirds  of  the  market’s 
three  million  population. 

Only  in  the  Post-Gazette  will  your  daily  news- 

#  The  Post-Gaxefte  hat  the 
torgest  tirculation  of  any 
Htttburgh  daily  nawtpapar! 


paper  advertising  work  effectively  with  your 
salesmen  selling  the  million  central  city  folks — 
and  travel  with  them  to  help  sell  two  millions 
more  living  in  1 44  nearby  cities  and  towns.  That 
means  maximum  sales  from  your  Pittsburgh 
advertising. 


POST- GAZETTE 

/Jmt'uoak  Qnmai 

RiPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
■editor  R  PURLIS  he  R  for  April  24.  1947 


THEY  BELONG  TOGETHER 
LIKE  A  HORSE  AND  BUGGY 
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Publishers  Can  Have 
Nuggets  and  Gold  Dust 

By  Ora  Dodd 
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terests  usually  has  to  make  sev- 
changes 
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himself  in  radio,  which  the  pub- 

m  J“  vSS^t'hC’;  'pSt";  WHAT  GOES  ON? ...  A  TRAVEL  SHOW 

first  thinks  of  radio  program-  Travel  trends  are  discussed  as  travel  experts  gather  to  talk  about 
ing,  he  tends  to  think  of  live  the  International  Travel  Exposition.  May  5-10.  at  Grand  Centred 
shows,  live  artists,  scripts,  and  Palace.  New  York.  Pictured,  left  to  right,  are:  Don  Short,  trovel  editor, 
orchestras — but  when  he  starts  New  York  Journal-American;  T.  F.  McGrath,  vicepresident  of  Cedi  S 
his  250-  or  thousand-watter,  his  Presbry,  advertising  agency;  and  Gladys  Sullivan,  travel  editor, 
programs  are  likely  to  be  based  Brooklyn  Eagle.  All  New  York  papers  ore  planning  special  trorel 
on  records,  transcriptions,  local  sections  and  several  have  taken  space  for  exhibits. 


Thtrt  Art 
OVER 
4,000 
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In  The  Dallas 
ABC  Market 
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Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 


OoMot'  Oreoteet  Nei*ifep*r 
Hmprmtmmt^d  by 
THI  SRANHAM  CORVANT 


PORTER  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


1584  CROSSROADS 
HOLLI-WOOD,  CAL 


6.  WESTCHESTER  CROUP  1.045.037 


MARKET  FOR_  MARKET 


Darn  Close! 


Retail  Sales  are  an  index  to  market  prosperity.  Retail  Advertising  linage 
mdicates  the  volume  of  Retail  Sales  . .  it  also  indicates  dealer  support. 
Best  U.  S.  markets  of  interest  to  national  advertisers  are  spodighted  by 
MEDIA  RECORDS  standard  measurement  of  Retail  linage  (each 
market’s  morning,  evenmg  and  Sunday  papers  combmed)  for  1946: 
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1  WASHINGTON 
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2.  DETROIT  855.924 

3.  CLEVELAND  773.115 

4.  TOLEDO  507.737 

5.  HEMPSTEAD  TOWN  503.542 
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1.  WASHINGTON 
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4  CHICAGO 


5.  LOS  ANGELES 


1 .  NYC.-  Brooklyn  -  Bronx  141 .692.063 

2.  BOSTON  89.970.944 

3.  CHICAGO  86.820.835 

4.  WASHINGTON  75.156.235 

5.  PHILADELPHIA  60.959.166 

6.  DETROIT  56.912.917 

7.  BALTIMORE  55.942.826 

8.  INDIANAPOLIS _ 47.831.467 
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Yonkcrt,  Hermld  SUtoniiui  OMinlnr,  ClUMa*R«gist«r 
Mt.  Vtrnoa,  Daily  Arfua  MamaroatcK,  Daily  TiaMa 

New  Rockella,  Standard  Star  Tarrytown.  Oafly  Nawa 
Pert  Chester.  Daily  Item  Peekskiil.  Eveniac  Star  (aOliattd) 

White  Plaint.  N.  T..  Beporter  Dispatch 
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cune  35  YS^ffS 

SERVICE  TO  THE  BEST  KNOWN  PUBLISHERS 

ENGINEERING  AND 

SELLING  CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE  EQUIPMENT 


Safety,  Reliability,  Economy  has  always  been  our 
slogan.  Cline  has  pioneered  in  this  field,  progressed 
with  scientific  development  in  every  branch  of  the 
electrical  industry.  When  better  newspaper  press 
controls  are  possible,  Cline  will  furnish  them. 

I 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. - 

I 

i 

Eastern  OfiSce  : 
220  East  42nd  Street  I 
New  York  17,  N.Y.  I 
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II 


UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVES 


S  Pod^t  BecMfUi4f> 


H«r«  are  7  tangible  reasons  why  Cline  alternating  current,  unit  type  press  drives  with  full  autontatic 
push  button  control  ore  standard  equipment  in  many  of  the  world's  best  equipped  pressrooms. 


1.  SAFETY  AND  RELIABILITY— Are  assured 
in  design  of  circuit  and  arrangement  of  apparatus, 
and  by  the  use  of  substantial  Cline -Westinghouse 
oversize  control  parts  for  all  circuits. 

2*  SPEED  AND  POWER — Cline- Westinghouse 
equipment  is  selected  for  power  and  speed  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  press  it  operates. 

3,  NO  PRESS  DRIVE  SHAFT— With  the 
unit  type  press  drive,  power  is  applied  directly  to 
the  point  where  it  is  used.  This  is  the  most  logical 
and  direct  way,  and  the  most  efficient. 

4*  NO  BACK  LASH — Perfect  control  of  load 
of  each  unit  motor  prevents  erratic  acceleration  or 
deceleration  which  might  cause  a  back  lash  and  a 
subsequent  web  break. 

5.  PERFECT  ACCELERATION  — Positive, 
smooth  control  is  assured  because  there  is  never 
any  more  or  less  power  applied  to  the  press  than 
required.  Erratic  acceleration  due  to  variation  in 

For  »atatY,$9rvk9  oncfoofwfacrtbw  Cfiba  Syofoim  tim  Mxt  Imm  you  considor  iww  procs  tqwpniMf. 

—CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Main  Office:  211  W.  Wacker  DHva,  Chicogo  6,  liiinois 


the  load  is  entirely  eliminated. 

6.  PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  BRAKE  — Each 
motor  on  each  unit  is  a  controlled  brake  that  stops 
the  press  in  a  pre-determined  time.  This  type  of 
drive  eliminates  the  need  for  cylinder  brakes  oo 
the  press,  and  insures  perfect  slow  down. 

7.  MINIMUM  POWER  USED  — Since  each 
motor  drives  one  unit  and  one  folder  it  is  only  in 
use  when  that  part  of  the  press  is  operating;  and 
because  of  the  omission  of  the  press  shaft,  the  Unit 
Type  of  drive  uses  a  minimum  of  power. 


8.  CLINE  PATENTED  ALTERNAT- 
ING  CURRENT  UNIT  MOTORS  apply 
power  direct  to  each  press  unit  and  folder. 
With  this  system,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cots- 
vert  alternating  current  to  direct  current. 


Eastern  Office 
220  East  42a<l  Street 
New  York  17,N.Y„ 


NEWSPAPER  BOY 

Carriers  Affected 
By  Child  Labor  Bills 


RENEWAL  of  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  which  would  place 
newspaper  carriers  under  the 
urisdiction  of  the  federal  child 
abor  division  were  noted  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  ANPA  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Newspaper  Boy. 

Bills  have  already  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  and  House 
amending  the  Wage-Hour  Law 
to  prohibit  “oppressive  child 
labor  in  or  about  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  (commerce  or  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  for  commerce ) it 
was  pointed  out.  Carriers, 
whether  employes  or  “Little 
Merchants”  would  thus  be 
brought  under  jurisdiction  of 
the  Child  Labor  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  committee  reported  also 
completion  of  a  survey  of  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  policies  re¬ 
garding  carriers.  This  informa¬ 
tion,  when  collated,  said  the  re¬ 
port,  “may  produce  some  excel¬ 
lent  Newspaper  Boy  promotion 
ideas.” 

Following  is  the  report: 

At  the  1946  annual  convention 
the  following  motion  on  the 
newspaper  boy  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
that  the  incoming  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  give  immediate  and  full 
consideration  to  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  formulate  and 
put  into  effect  plans  to  properly 
acquaint  publisher  members 
with  all  facts  and  their  import 
in  connection  with  matters  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Stodghill  and  that  necessary 
financial  support  be  furnished 
the  committee  to  carry  out  the 
objectives. 

Following  the  convention. 
President  Chandler  named  a 
committee. 

Your  Committee  met  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Nov.  11  and  12,  to  con¬ 
sider  an  expanded  promotion 
and  public  relations  program. 
One  of  the  major  objectives  of 
the  Committee  was  to  develop 
a  plan  for  informing  the  public 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
role  newspapers  play  through 
their  Newspaper  Boy  programs 
in  the  education  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  desirable  characteristics 
in  growing  boys. 

Some  of  the  Committee’s  pro¬ 
posals  may  be  seen  reflected  in 
ANPA  Circulation  Bulletins 
mailed  during  the  past  year  not 
only  to  publisher  members  but 
to  circulation  managers  as  well. 

The  Committee  has  collected 
and  is  continuing  to  collect  all 
available  information  about  the 
Newspaper  Boy,  to  be  used  in 
answering  inquiries  from  inter 
ested  members.  Tliis  includes 
newspaper  clippings  mentioning 
the  Newspaper  Boy,  as  well  as 
promotion  and  publicity  ma¬ 
terial  developed  by  individual 
newspapers.  Summaries  of  out¬ 
standing  programs  such  as 
carriers  editions,  instructional 
and  promotional  pamphlets, 
scholarships,  school  credit  ar¬ 
rangements,  athletic  programs 
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and  the  like  are  carried  regu¬ 
larly  in  Circulation  Bulletins. 

A  survey  has  been  completed 
of  individual  newspaper  policies 
regarding  carriers  which,  as  soon 
as  the  information  can  be  col¬ 
lated,  may  produce  some  excel¬ 
lent  Newspaper  Boy  promotion 
ideas. 

The  Committee  has  appointed 
a  newspaper  circulation  man¬ 
ager  in  each  state  to  serve  as 
state  chairman  to  secure  and 
disseminate  information  on  the 
Newspaper  Boy  problem  on  a 
local  level.  These  state  chair¬ 
men  have  been  especially  help¬ 
ful  to  the  committee  in  securing 
data  on  state  child  labor  laws 
affecting  the  Newspaper  Boy 
and  in  reporting  on  current 
legislative  proposals. 

Newspaper  Boy  Day  is  cele¬ 
brated  each  year  on  Saturday 
during  National  Newspaper 
Week.  Promotion  of  the  day 
has  been  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

ANPA  Circulation  Bulletin 
No.  25  - 1946,  Aug.  7  carried  sug¬ 
gestions  for  newspaper  programs 
to  insure  public  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  community  of 
the  Newspaper  Boy. 

Several  hundred  daily  news¬ 
papers  gave  publicity  to  News¬ 
paper  Boy  Day  according  to  I 
clippings  received  by  the  com- 1 
mittee.  This  publicity  took  the 
form  of  pictures,  editorials,  news 
articles  and  cartoons.  Many 
newspapers  carried  articles 
quoting  public  officials  on  the 
value  of  a  newpaper  route  to 
a  boy. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Boy  War  Savings  Stamp 
sales  program,  which  terminated 
in  December,  1945  with  a  total 
of  1,798,193.185  ten-cent  stamps 
sold,  the  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
division  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  inaugurated  a  Newspaper 
Boy  Thrift  Club  plan. 

The  objective  of  the  Treasury 
Department’s  plan,  with  the 
ANPA  and  ICMA  cooperating,  is 
to  obtain  pledges  from  each 
newspaper  boy  to  purchase  a 
minimum  of  one  25  cent  U.  S. 
Savings  Stamp  each  week.  The 
Treasury  Department  supplies 
individual  newspapers,  on  appli¬ 
cation.  with  membership  cards 
and  25  cent  stamp  albums  for 
each  boy  together  with  a  Thrift 
Club  charter  for  display.  As 
each  boy  accumulates  $18.75  in 
stamps  and  converts  to  a  U.  S. 
Savings  Bond  he  receives  a  cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  acknowledging. 

Many  daily  newspapers  have 
enroll^  in  this  newspaper  thrift 
club  program  either  as  a  part 
of  an  already  existing  savings 
plan  or  as  a  new  enterprise.  The 
program  has  real  public  rela¬ 
tion  value  for  newspapers,  and 
publishers  who  are  not  already 
participating  might  well  give 
the  matter  serious  consideration. 

Your  Committee's  report  last 


year  discussed  at  length  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
which  would  have  extended,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  to  cover  all  newspaper 
carriers  under  18  years  of  age 
whether  or  not  they  came  “in 
or  about”  the  plant.  Although 
these  proposals  failed  of  passage 
in  the  79th  Congress,  opponents 
of  so  called  child  labor  are  re¬ 
newing  their  fight  both  in  the 
present  Congress  and  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  state  legislatures  to  stop 
the  work  of  newspaper  carriers 
on  the  ground  that  it  constitutes 
“oppressive  child  labor.” 

Senate  Bill  154  introduced  in 
the  present  Congress  by  Senator 
Pepper  (Fla.)  for  himself.  Sena¬ 
tor  Murray  ( Mont. )  and  Senator 
Thomas  (Utah)  would  amend 
the  “Child  Labor”  provisions  of 
the  Wage  Hour  law  (Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act)  by  adding: 

"No  employer  who  is  engaged 
in  commerce  or  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  for  commerce  or 
in  any  other  activity  affecting 
commerce  shall  employ  any  op¬ 
pressive  child  labor  in  or  about 
or  in  connection  with  any  en¬ 
terprise  in  which  he  is  so  en¬ 
gaged.” 

Two  measures  in  the  House, 
H.  R.  40  by  Rep.  Celler  (N.  Y.) 
and  H.  R.  284  by  Rep.  Price 
(Ill.)  would  prohibit  child  labor 
“in  or  about  or  in  connection 
with”  any  enterprise  in  com¬ 
merce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce. 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  if  these  amendments 
should  be  enacted  into  law. 


newspaper  carriers  under  u 
years  of  age,  whether 
or  “Little  Merchants”  woun'S 
brought  under  the  jurisdieu^ 
of  the  Child  Labor  and 
Employment  Branch  of  the  D? 
partment  of  Labor.  ^ 

Implementing  the  sense  of  ih, 
motion  of  the  1946  conventiM 
has  just  begun.  Publishers  w 
the  ANPA  office  have  been 
fronted  with  so  many  proble® 
of  immediate  and  urgent  b 
portance  that  it  has  not  b«c 
possible  to  progress  as  rapifc 
and  as  constructively  as  yoi- 
committee  has  wished.  You; 
Ck)mmittee  during  the  comij. 
year  will  intensify  and  ampS, 
its  activities  and  hopes  to  pn- 
sent  to  the  1948  convention  i 
more  comprehensive  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Howard  W.  Stodchiu, 
Chairman. 

Walter  G.  Andrews 
H.  H.  Cahill 
J.  B.  Casaday 
Earl  R.  Chapman 
Don  R.  Davis 
Shiel  Dunsker 
Jack  Estes 
J.  D.  Hartford 
David  W.  Howe 
James  F.  Jae 
Verne  E.  Joy 
Jack  W.  Kenney 
J.  B.  Lee 

L.  W.  McFetridge 
James  C.  Montgomery 
C.  D.  O’Rourke 
Jasper  E.  Rison 

E.  P.  Schwartz 

M.  G.  Sullivan 
Joyce  A.  Swan 
John  D.  Wise 
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Major  Market 
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Waco  *  \ 

MW”  / 

Market  Wise 


in  Woco  nine  out  of  every  10  persons  rood  THE  WACO 
K'EWS  TRIBUNE  and  TIMES  HERALD  Add  ro  thn  the 
Qreot  11-coonty  trode  territory  completely  dominated  by 
these  fine  Centrol  Teios  doilies.  Yes.  you're  “Morket 
Wise'*  when  you  reoch  the  Woco  morket. 


City  Population 

96,500 

Metropolitan  Are 

103,000 


C(H’cring  Texa.s’  Fifth  Major  .Market 

THE  WACO  NEWS -TRIBUNE 
THE  WACO  TIMES -HERALD 

•  Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 

Burke-Kuipers-Mahoney,  National  Representatives 
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^pi^nd  coats  and  suits  comprise  just  one  of 
the  dozens  of  lines  that  make  up  the 

women’s  and  children's  apparel,  accessories  and 
fabric  industries,  which  sold  $11,900,000,000 
worth  of  goods  to  consumers  in  1946. 


*  Based  on  wholesale  volume  of  coat  and  suit 
industry  in  1945,  as  reported  by  the  Market 
Planning  Service,  National  Credit  Office. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  The  Retailvr's  Daily  Newspaper  •  Fairchild  Building  •  8  East  13th  Street,  New  York  3 
The  dally  business  newspaper  serving  the  retailers,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  women’s  and  children’s  apparel, 
accessories,  fabrics  and  related  industries — major  segment  of  America’s  second  largest  industry,  Textiles  and  Apparel. 
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FEDERAL  LAWS 

8(X)  Newspapers 
Favor  Mason  Bill 


TO  KEEP  members  informed  on 

legislative  developments  af¬ 
fecting  the  newspaper  business, 
the  Federal  Laws  Committee 
has  issued  more  than  60  bulle¬ 
tins  over  the  past  16  months,  J. 
Hale  Steinman,  chairman,  re¬ 
ports. 

The  committee  said  it  had 
been  informed  that  800  newspa¬ 
pers  are  on  record  as  expressing 
approval  of  the  Mason  Bill 
which  would  exempt  news¬ 
gathering  agencies  from  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

The  report: 

THE  fact  that  during  the  year 

1946  the  ANPA  issued  40  bul 
letins  dealing  with  legislation 
and  that  up  to  now  in  1947  has 
issued  more  than  20  bulletins  is 
indicative  of  the  effort  made  to 
keep  members  informed  of  leg¬ 
islative  developments,  both  as 
to  laws  passed  and  as  to  legis 
lative  proposals  affecting  the 
newspaper  business  which  up  to 
now  have  not  become  law. 

Labor  Legislation 

Your  Committee  reported  at 
some  length  to  the  last  Conven¬ 
tion  on  proposals  incorporated 
in  a  bill  before  the  Senate  of 
the  79th  Congress  calling  for 
amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  ( Wage  Hour  i  Act  in 
so  drastic  a  fashion  that,  if 
enacted,  it  would  have  brought 
every  newspaper  boy  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  That 
measure  failed  of  passage,  and 
although  similar  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  80th  Con¬ 
gress  by  Senator  Pepper  (Fla.) 
up  to  now  there  is  no  indication 
of  Congressional  action. 

The  House  on  April  17  passed 
the  Hartley  Bill  by  a  vote  of 
308  to  107.  The  Hartley  bill 
provides  curbs  on  industry-wide 
bargaining,  bans  jurisdictional 
and  sympathy  strikes;  bars  sec¬ 
ondary  boycotts;  bans  the  closed 
shop;  outlaws  checkoff  of  union 
dues;  eliminates  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  sets 
up  a  new  mediation  agency; 
makes  unions  suable  and  re¬ 
quires  unions  to  file  financial 
reports;  lists  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  by  employees  (unions)  as 
well  as  employers;  delays  strikes 
by  injunction  proceedings;  bars 
communist  union  officers. 

The  Senator  Labor  Commit 
tee  on  April  17  ordered  reported 
a  milder  omnibus  labor  bill 
which  would  ban  the  closed 
shop;  enlarge  NLRB;  and  at  the 
same  time  create  a  new  labor 
mediation  agency;  delay  strikes 
by  injunction;  make  unions 
suable  and  require  filing  of 
financial  reports:  and  list  unfair 
union  practices.  The  bill  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Senate  La^r 
Committee  would  also  provide 
for  a  study  of  the  labor  situation 
by  a  Congressional  committee. 
The  Senate  bill  is  scheduled  for 
consideration  on  the  floor  April 
23. 

The  Gwynne  Bill.  H.  R.  2157. 


dealing  with  portal-to-portal 
suits  passed  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  in  differing  forms,  and  is 
still  in  conference  as  there 
seems  to  be  difficulty  in  ironing 
out  the  existing  differences.  As 
the  bill  passed  the  House  it  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  one  year  statute  of 
limitations  on  claims  for  over¬ 
time  filed  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  The  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  calls  for  a  two-year  statute 
of  limitations.  It  has  been  esti 
mated  that  this  measure  would 
quash  nearly  $6,000,000,000  in 
portal-to-portal  back  pay  claims 
should  it  be  enacted. 

Expiration  of  Second  War 
Powers  Act 

Title  111  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act  under  which  news¬ 
print  was  allocated  and  rationed 
expired  March  31.  While  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  a  law  to  continue 
for  90  days  the  powers  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  allocate  and  ration 
certain  specific  products  there 
now  exists  no  power  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  allocate  or  ration  news 
print  or  to  control  inventories 
of  newsprint. 

Applicotion  of  Anti-Trust  Laws 
Following  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  that  the  by-laws 
of  the  Associated  Press  were  in 
violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  laws, 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  79th 
Congress,  and  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  80th  Congress  to 
exempt  newsgathering  agencies 
from  the  provisions  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws.  This  is  bill  H.  R. 
110  by  Rep.  Mason  (Ill.).  Hear¬ 
ings  before  a  sub  committee  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
started  April  21. 

An  organization  known  as  the 
News  Publishers  Association  to 
Amend  the  Anti  Trust  Laws, 
comprising  representative  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  formed  to  comply  with  the 
new  lobbying  law,  which  re¬ 
quires  anyone  active  in  further¬ 
ing  or  opposing  legislation  to 
file  a  statement  with  both  House 
and  Senate.  The  Mason  Bill  is 
of  particular  interest  to  this 
group  which  held  a  meeting  in 
New  York  April  21  to  consider 
the  matter. 

While  the  dues-paying  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  News  Publishers 
Association  to  Amend  the  Anti- 
Trust  Laws  is  small,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  is  informed  that  there  is 
a  record  of  approximately  800 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country  expressing  approval  of 
the  Mason  Bill.  Any  publisher 
wishing  to  become  a  member 
can  do  so  by  forwarding  his  ap 
plication  to  Treasurer  Elbert  M. 
Antrim,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune, 
together  with  a  check  for  mem¬ 
bership  fee  of  $25.00. 

Advertising  of  Alcoholic 
Beverages 

Ever  since  the  repeal  of  pro¬ 
hibition  in  1933,  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  each  Congress  to 


restrict  or  prohibit  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  liquor.  Senator  Cap¬ 
per  (Kas. )  has  introduced  bill 
S.  265  in  the  80th  Congress  and 
hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin 
May  12.  Another  Senate  bill 
by  Senator  Johnson  (Colo.)  is 
designed  to  prohibit  the  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  of  alcoholic  beverages 
by  radio.  Radio  advertising  of 
liquor  may  also  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  Committee  at  the 
same  time  it  is  considering  the 
Capper  bill. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  Case 
Members  should  find  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
involving  the  Miami  Herald  of 
much  interest.  The  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  was  cited  for  contempt  of 
court  for  publication  of  two  edi¬ 
torials  and  a  cartoon  criticizing 
the  lack  of  law  enforcement  in 
Dade  County,  Florida.  After 
hearing,  the  Miami  Herald  and 
Associate  Editor  John  D.  Penne- 
kamp  were  convicted  by  the  two 
judge.i  who  cited  them.  By  a 
5  to  2  vote  the  decision  of  the 
judges  was  upheld  by  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Supreme  Court.  On  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  decision  of 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court  was 
reversed,  and  Mr.  Justice  Reed 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court  said;  "freedom  of  discus¬ 
sion  should  be  given  the  widest 
range  compatible  with  the  es¬ 
sential  requirement  of  the  fair 
and  orderly  administration  of 
justice.” 

The  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  this  case  follows 
decision  handed  down  previous¬ 
ly  in  favor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times.  Both  these 
cases  have  been  fully  covered 
in  ANPA  bulletins. 

Petrillo  Labor  Curb  Law 

On  April  16,  1946,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  signed  a  law  designed  to 
prevent  coercive  labor  practices 
in  radio.  Following  enactment 
of  that  law,  James  C.  Petrillo, 
head  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Musicians  was  brought 
into  a  Federal  court  in  Chicago, 
charged  with  violation  of  the 
law.  Federal  Judge  Walter  J. 
LaBuy  held  the  law  to  be  un¬ 
constitutional  and  dismissed 
criminal  charges  against  Pe¬ 
trillo.  The  case  has  been  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  which  has  not 
yet  handed  down  its  decision. 

Your  Committee  has  attempted 
in  this  report  only  to  handle  the 
highlights  of  legislative  happen¬ 
ings  since  the  last  Convention. 
Because  of  the  extensive  cover¬ 
age  in  bulletins  it  is  felt  unnec¬ 
essary  to  extend  the  length  of 
this  report  by  a  detailed  account 
of  the  many  matters  in  the  leg¬ 
islative  field  which  are  of  in¬ 
terest.  Your  Committee  will 
continue  to  be  watchful,  and 
will  be  prepared  to  act  on  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  whenever  it 
may  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
newspapers. 

J.  Hale  Steinman, 
Chairman 

Raymond  B.  Bottom 
Amon  G.  Carter 
John  D.  Ewing 
J.  F.  Fitzpatrick 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky 
H.  V.  Jenkins 
Verne  E.  Joy 
William  H.  Reed 
Robert  L.  Smith 
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Reno  Agenqf 
'Rescues'  ' 

Fading  Airline 

By  Carl  E.  Hoyden  ' 

Reno,  Nev.  —  The  Thomas  C 
Wilson  Advertising  Agency  ^ 
Reno  has  just  completed  its  ns 
ond  rescue  job. 

When  lack  of  passenger  si^ 
freight  revenue  made  cessatits 
of  the  Bonanza  Airlines  imml. 
nent.  Chambers  of  Comment 
of  Reno  and  Las  Vegas,  Ner, 
"dug  up”  $1,000  each.  Thou^ 
the  cities  are  rivals  for  Nevadsi 
lush  divorce  and  tourist  trade, 
they  are  terminals  of  the  airliot 
By  air  the  cities  are  two  houn 
apart.  Across  desert  and  othe 
mountains  by  car,  the  trip  is  14 
hours  long. 

Knowing  the  Wilson  agency 
had  rescued  a  railroad  in  19tf, 
Chamber  officials  requested  i 
single  month’s  campaign,  which 
concluded  March  15.  While  it 
was  under  way,  Carlyle  Pribber- 
now  of  the  agency  told  E  4  P; 
“The  $2,000  will  pay  for  ttt 
campaign  managers’  salarie 
which  include  $100  bonuses  if 
the  airline  is  in  the  black  by  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  Utho- 
graphs,  special  photographs  and 
newspaper  advertising.” 

Own  Interest  Seen 

And  he  added  a  sentence  that 
demonstrated  the  agency’s  own 
foresight  on  future  business,  “AH 
work  done  by  the  agency  was 
donated  in  behalf  of  the  sdrline. 
the  successful  operation  of 
which  is  of  business  interest* 
The  campaign  was  similar  to 
the  one  in  1945  when  the  his 
toric  Virginia  &  Truckee  Rail 
way  was  in  the  hands  of  receiv¬ 
ership.  Wilson  conducted  the 
campaign  for  its  client,  the  Reno 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  one 
year  the  railway  was  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  receivership  and 
has  since  been  operating  fuU 
scale. 

Campaign  materials  for  the 
airlines  promotion  included:  28x 
42  lithographed  blow-ups  of  Los 
Vegas  and  Reno  scenery;  mon¬ 
tage  Reno  area;  montage  Los 
Vegas  area;  1-,  2  and  3-coliunii 
halftones  for  newspaper  adver 
tising  of  Bonanza  plane;  1, 2  and 
3-column  line  cuts  for  newspaper 
advertising:  bumper  strips,!^ 
lets,  ad  inserts,  and  one-minute 
radio  announcements. 

All  members  of  both  Reno  and 
Las  Vegas  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  received  personal  letters 
advising  details  of  the  program. 

Another  series  of  letters  went 
to  every  hotel,  dude  ranch  and 
motel  in  and  about  the  two  com¬ 
munities.  Work-books  were  giw 

store  managers  to  aid  in  the 
preparation  of  tie-in  newspapR 
ads. 

Ad  inserts  and  radio  spo* 
were  distributed  to  all  new- 
papers  and  radio  stations  in  tta 
Reno-Las  Vegas  area.  All  b» 
ness  houses  were  notified  that 
the  gimmicks  were  at  their  me 
posal.  . 

Meanwhile,  the  daily  ad  cam 
regularly  scheduled  for  Bonaiai 
Airline  by  the  Wilson  age^ 
was  augmented  by  a  wider  » 
vertising  program  in  paid  spa* 
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Kentucky  leads  the  Nation 

IN  AGRICULTURAL  GAINS 

We  are  proud  to  be  doing  our  part 

MORE  THAN  S7,000  in  prizes  were  distributed  in  December,  1946,  to  152  Kentuckiana  farm  men  and  women  whose  records  of 
progress  impressed  judges  in  four  incentive  farm  programs  sponsored  by  The  Courier-Journal,  The  Louisville  Times  and  Radio 
Station  WHAS.  These  programs  are:  The  Home  and  Farm  Improvement  Campaign,  The  Tom  Wallace  Forestry  Award,  The 
Soil  Conservation  Essay  Contest  and  the  4-H  Club  Championships  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics.  Grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  is  made  of  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  given  by  the  University  of  Kentucky  College  of  Agriculture,  Dean  Thomas 
P.  Cooper  and  his  staff  of  extension  workers. 

BARRY  BINGHAM.  PRESIDENT  the  newspapers  and  the  radio  station  has  given  the  purpHises  of  the  contests  as  follows: 

TO  PROMOTE  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  in  Kentucky  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  Southern  Indiana,  a  prosperity  upon 
which  the  welfare  of  all  our  people,  regardless  of  their  pursuit  or  walk  of  life,  largely  depends. 

JO  INCREASE  the  income  and  raise  the  living  standards  of  the  agricultural  families  of  this  area  and  thereby  improve  their  well- 
oeing  and  provide  a  better  outlook  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  living  on  our  farms. 

TO  STIENGTHEN  the  ecxmomic  status  of  the  whole  population  of  this  area  through  an  improved  economic  status  for  those  engaged 
in  our  principal  industry,  agriculture. 

TO  ACCOMPLISH  these  important  ends  by  encouraging  and  rewarding  efficient  farm  management,  systematic  accounting  and 
control,  crop  diversification,  better  livestock,  soil  conservation,  farm-sustained  homemaking  and  home  improvement. 


HERE  ARE  OUR  INCENTIVE  PROGRAMS 


Home  and  farm  fMOtm  ao 

Nine  years  ago  the  Home  and  Farm  Improvement  Campaign  was 
inaugurated  to  recognize  on  a  comparative  basis  annual  progress  made 
in  agriculture  and  homemaking.  Prizes  are  awarded  to  farmers  for 
efficient  farm  management,  crop  diversification,  better  livestock,  soil 
conservation  and  community  activities.  Farm  women  are  rewarded  for 
excellent  records  of  farm-sustained  homemaking  and  home  improvement. 


Tom  Wallaca  forastry  tut 

Named  for  the  Editor  of  The  Louisville  Times,  a  long-time  friend  of 
conservation,  the  Tom  Wallace  Forestry  Award  was  begun  five  years 
ago.  The  prizes  are  awarded  to  Kentuckiana  farmers.  A  grand  prize 
of  $200  is  given  for  a  complete  forestry  program,  one  $100  prize  for 
protection,  management  and  utilization  of  established  wood  areas  and 
one  $100  prize  for  planting. 


Soil  Conservation  *««"y  ttn 

Farm  girls  and  boys  in  grade  and  high  schools  of  Kentucky  three  years 
ago  began  competing  in  the  Soil  Conservation  Essay  Contest,  sponsored 
in  co-operation  with  the  Kentucky  Association  of  Soil  Conservation 
District  Supervisors.  This  year  -<.635  students  wrote  essays  on  "Why  a 
Soil  Conservation  Program  Is  Important  to  Kentucky."  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  went  to  three  grand  prize  winners  and  to  champions  in  76  Soil 
Conservation  Districts. 


4-H  Club  v— —  Gold  Watthes 

The  farm  program  of  the  newspapers  and  the  radio  station  was  en¬ 
larged  this  year  to  include  two  awards  for  the  4-H  Club  State  Cham- 
ions  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics.  Winners  are  selected  on  a 
asis  of  the  4-H  Club  protects  and  completed  during  the  year,  com¬ 
munity  and  club  leadership  and  upon  participation  in  constructive 
farm  programs.  One  boy  and  one  girl  are  selected  for  the  awards. 


IN  1947  ANOTHER  INCENTIVE  FARM  PROGRAM  IS  TO  BE  INAUGURATED,  ENCOMPASSING  THE  WORK  OF  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  ON  K  E  NT  U  C  K  I  AN  A'S  AGRICULTURAL  GROWTH 

Address  request  to  The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 
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The  Louisville  Times 

The  ONLY  newspapers  serving  ALL  of  KENTUCKIANA 


R»pr»s»»f»d  Hatlomally  by  Tb«  Braakam  Comptnty 

HIR  far  April  2«,  1947  ij 
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TRAFFIC 

Strikes,  Shortages 
Harass  Traffic  Group 


TRANSPORTATION  uncertain¬ 
ties  abounded  during  1946, 
giving  the  Traffic  Department 
one  of  its  most  active  years  ac¬ 
cording  to  Traffic  Manager  R.  A. 
Cooke. 

In  addition  to  routine  duties, 
the  Department  faced  problems 
arising  out  of  the  coal,  railroad, 
dock  and  motor  truck  strikes, 
and  out  of  box  car  shortages. 

In  most  cases  exemptions  and 
considerations  were  obtained 
from  transportation  officials  pre¬ 
venting  interruption  of  news 
paper  publication  threatened 
through  lack  of  transportation 
facilities,  so  that  the  impact  on 
the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  in  some  respects  was  not 
as  severe  as  expected. 

The  report: 

Since  the  1946  annual  meet¬ 
ing  the  Traffic  Department 
experienced  one  of  its  most  ac¬ 
tive  years.  In  addition  to  rou¬ 
tine  duties,  new  techniques  have 
been  used  to  meet  the  impact 
of  strikes  of  railroad  employes, 
coal  miners,  seamen,  motor 
truck  employes  and  of  box  car 
shortages  upon  the  newspaper 
publishing  business.  Close  con¬ 
tacts  with  transportation  offi¬ 
cials,  responsible  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  embargo  exemptions 
that  follow  strikes  or  strike 
threats,  and  the  distribution  of 
box  cars  have  been  maintained. 
Such  liaisons,  coupled  with  care¬ 
ful  observance  of  warning 
trends  prior  to  actual  occur¬ 
rence,  have  been  effective  in 
obtaining  exemptions  and  con¬ 
siderations  prior  to  or  at  the 
outset  of  disturbances  that 
threatened  to  interrupt  news¬ 
paper  publication  through  lack 
of  transportation  facilities. 

Transportation  Suffers 

It  was  predicted  to  the  1946 
annual  meeting  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  “would  abound  in 
t  r  a  n  s  p  ortation  uncertainties.” 
Events  have  proved  this  an 
understatement.  All  forms  of 
transportation  suffered  severely 
from  strikes  and  unparalleled 
car  shortages.  No  other  year 
produced  such  emergency  situa¬ 
tions.  Fortunately  the  impact 
on  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  in  some  respects  was 
not  as  severe  as  might  have 
otherwise  been  expect^. 

Further  Freight  Rate  Increases 
Probable 

Although  the  labor  problems 
of  carriers  are  diminishing,  the 
outlook  for  the  coming  year  is 
not  bright  from  the  standpoint 
of  transportation  costs.  The 
Eastern  railroads  have  already 
petitioned  for  passenger  fare  in¬ 
creases  and  all  of  the  carriers 
are  laying  groundwork  for 
further  freight  rate  advances. 
Freight  charges  on  the  move¬ 
ment  of  newsprint  increased 
25%  on  Jan.  1,  1947.  Cumula¬ 
tive  freight  rate  advances  must 
necessarily  affect  the  cost  of 
newsprint.  Mills  are  doing 


little  to  resist  freight  rate  ad¬ 
vances  on  their  manufactured 
product.  Their  activities  have 
been  directed  toward  protect¬ 
ing  their  inbound  material 
charges. 

Growing  difficulties  face  rail¬ 
road  management.  A  new  asso¬ 
ciation  of  railroads  has  been 
organized  by  several  carriers 
that  have  withdrawn  from  the 
Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads. 

Highlights  of  activities  during 
the  year  follow: 

Strikes  and  Embargoes 

Coal  Strikes:  The  strike  of 
the  bituminous  coal  miners  in 
April  and  May,  1946  curbed  in¬ 
dustrial  production  to  such  an 
extent  that  railroad  management 
was  forced  to  reduce  drastically 
its  transportation  services.  This 
resulted  in  the  issuance  of  gen¬ 
eral  embargoes  prohibiting 
movement  of  all  but  essential 
freight.  The  department  was 
able  to  obtain  an  embargo  ex¬ 
emption  for  the  principal  com¬ 
modities  used  in  the  publication 
of  daily  newspapers. 

Railroad  Strike:  Dissatisfac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  two  railroad 
operating  brotherhoods  with 
recommendations  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  board  appointed  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  brought 
a  nationwide  strike  of  railroad 
engine  and  trainmen  and  result¬ 
ed  in  the  worst  transportation 
tie-up  over  a  48-hour  period  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 
All  railroad  transportation  was 
halted  on  May  23.  Motor  truck 
transportation  functioned  during 
this  period  and  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  American 
Trucking  Associations  to  give 
priority  of  movement  to  news¬ 
print  paper,  mats  and  other  es¬ 
sential  newspaper  supplies.  The 
jeopardy  to  the  nation  was  so 
great  that  on  May  17  the  Presi¬ 
dent  assumed  control  of  337 
railroads.  With  termination  of 
the  strike  as  the  result  of  a 
compromise  settlement,  service 
was  resummed  on  May  25.  The 
following  day  the  President  re¬ 
turned  all  the  railroads  to  their 
owners. 

Seamen’s  Strike:  Both  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  coastwise  and 
intercoastal  water  carriers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  innumerable 
strikes  of  seamen.  This  situa¬ 
tion  caused  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  using  this  form  of  transpor¬ 
tation  to  suffer  from  shortages 
of  newsprint.  Interventions 
were  made  in  behalf  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  on  the  Atlan- 
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tic.  Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts. 

Motor  Truck  Strikes:  Motor 
transportation  was  also  affected 
by  numerous  strikes  during  the 
year,  particularly  in  the  area 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  strike  of  greatest  concern 
to  newspaper  publishers  was 
that  in  New  York  City  from 
Aug.  29  to  Sept.  18,  1946.  An¬ 
ticipating  the  issuance  of  an 
embargo  prohibiting  movement 
into  the  struck  area,  the  Traffic 
Department  obtained  special  ex¬ 
emption  for  newsprint  paper 
and  other  commodities  us^  by 
newspapers  and,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  individual 
newspapers  and  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City, 
successfully  kept  newsprint 
moving  into  the  New  York  City 
area  where  it  was  stored  for 
use  when  the  strike  was  termi¬ 


nated.  Details  were  handled  b 
a  committee  of  three  of  idiU 
your  traffic  manager  was  chiir 
man.  Over  8,500  tons  of  nevi 
print  were  placed  in  sto^ 
through  warehouse  fai»ii|^ 
made  available  by  the  Neva  Torii 
Daily  News.  When  a  h««i|  ^ 
settlement  was  negotiated  bt 
tween  the  truckmen  leasing  the 
warehouse  in  which  the  nevi 
print  was  stored  and  their  strik 
ing  employes,  immediate  M- 
scale  operation  was 
sible.  Combined  action  resulted 
in  saving  many  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  New  York  Gtj 
newspaper  publishers. 

Box  Cor  Shortages 
The  problem  of  box  car  shor 
ages  has  constituted  a  mak 
activity  of  the  department  Dt 
( Continued  on  page  52) 


CATS 

like  Fresh  Catnip... 

PEOPLE 

like  Local  News! 

People  — a//  people  — are  egotists,  more  or  less. 
They  are  interested  in  ihfttusflvt’s  and  the  things 
that  are  closest  to  thvrn. 

Tlie  most  interesting  reading  material  that 
could  he  devi.sed  for  the  Brown  family  would  be 
the  day-to-day  history  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  of 
Mary  Brown  and  Junior.  .Vnd  the  next  most  in¬ 
teresting  material  would  he  a  hook,  magazine  or 
newspaper  devoteil  entirely  to  people  and  places 
the  Browns  know  — the  people  next  door,  at  Mr. 
Brown's  ofiiee,  at  Mrs.  Brown’s  bridge  club. 

Such  a  specialized  publication  would  he  im¬ 
practical,  so  the  next  best  thing  is  the  Browns' 
hometown  papor.  There  they  find  the  news  that's 
closest  to  their  own  daily  lives— closest  to  them. 

.And  they,  to  themselves,  ore  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  people  in  the  world. 


NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHIC.iCO 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 


SO 
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ID 


"CANTON’S  GOT  PLENTY  OF  WHAT  I  LIKE  Spending  Moneg'' 


"Yes,  the  Canton  market  area  has  plenty  of 
spending  money.  And  the  one  sure  way  to  funnel 
it  into  your  cash  register  is  to  advertise  in 


9  A  RICH  MARKET — 310,779  brand-conscious  consumers 
...  an  annual  income  of  104  million  dollars  .  .  .  plus 
the  buying  power  of  one  of  Ohio’s  richest  farm  areas. 

•  A  STABILIZED  MARKET — 169  diversified  industries 
and  an  annual  farm  income  of  9  million  dollars  keep 
sales  at  a  constant  high. 

•  A  ONE  NEWSPAPER  MARKET  —  The  Canton  Repos¬ 
itory  is  99%  home  delivered  in  the  city  zone  .  .  . 
88.9%  home  delivered  throughout  Stark  County.  It’s 
your  entree  to  a  made-to-order  test  market. 


A  BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPER 


The  Canton  Repository.  Just  ask  any  successful 
Canton  dealer  .  .  .  he’ll  agree  that  the  No.  1  sales 
spur  in  this  rich  market  is  The  Canton  Repository.” 


.pANTOIl  , 

iHEWsiroBi 


represented  nationally  by  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 

NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  .  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  BOSTON 
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JAMiS  F.  MORAN 
Alort  m^nagtr  of  Tht  H«tlo  Bros.  Co. 
household  «ppli«nco  dtporfmont, 
C«nton,  Ohio. 


Strikes,  Shortages 
Harass  Traffic  Group 

continued  from  page  50 


tails  have  been  published  in  the 
weekly  bulletins.  Frequent  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  held  with 
United  States  and  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  railroad  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  railroads,  bill  officials 
and  their  traffic  representatives, 
in  Washington,  New  York  City, 
Ottawa  and  Montreal.  Numer¬ 
ous  warnings  were  given  news¬ 
paper  publishers  of  an  impend¬ 
ing  car  shortage  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1946  and  throughout  the 
balance  of  the  year.  Publishers 
were  advised  to  conserve  news- 

firint  paper  and  build  up  their 
nventories  in  anticipation  of 
an  approaching  car  shortage.  A 
number  of  press  releases  were 
issued  outlining  the  car  situa¬ 
tion  and  attendant  difficulties. 

Requests  for  assistance  were 
received  from  newspapers  all 
over  the  United  States.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  department 
was  able  to  holp. 

In  addition  to  cooperating 
with  both  the  Dominion  author¬ 
ities  and  railroads,  close  contact 
was  maintained  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Railroads. 
It  is  evident  that  until  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  increase  their  rol¬ 
ling  stock  and  motive  power, 
car  shortages  will  be  recurrent, 
particularly  during  the  winter 
months.  At  present  the  car 
situation  is  slowly  improving. 
Safe-driving  Campaign 
In  face  of  steadily  mounting 
fatalities,  participants  in  the 
ANPA-ICMA  safe-driving  cam¬ 
paign  reduced  the  total  number 
of  accidents  experienced  during 
1946  from  a  rate  of  2.93  per  100,- 
000  vehicle  miles  to  2.37.  The 
year  was  concluded  with  171 
managements  participating  rep¬ 
resenting  approximately  230 
newspapers  who  operated  3,406 
vehicles  a  total  distance  of  66,- 
636,700  miles,  the  second  great¬ 
est  mileage  ever  compiled  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  years  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  During  the  past  year  in 
excess  of  600  one-year  no-acci¬ 
dent  buttons  were  distributed  to 
participants.  During  December, 
1946  a  membership  drive  was 
launched  by  Barney  G.  Cam¬ 
eron,  circulation  manager,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  chairman  of 
the  ICMA  Committee  which 
added  81  newspapers  to  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  total  number  of 
newspapers  participating  for 
1947  is  311.  In  addition  to  the 
sale  of  decalcomanias  and  but¬ 
tons  and  the  awarding  of  prizes 
to  the  first  three  positions  in 
each  of  the  six  divisions,  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit  will  be  awarded 
to  those  participants  who  go 
through  the  year  without  ex¬ 
periencing  a  reportable  accident 
during  1947.  The  campaign  has 
earned  the  commendation  of 
many  safety  organizations  in¬ 
cluding  the  National  Committee 
for  Traffic  Safety  and  the  Auto¬ 
motive  Safety  Foundation.  It  is 
hoped  that  during  1947  a  safe¬ 
driving  guide  ior  newspaper 
truck  operators  will  be  issued. 
The  ANPA  has  received  splen¬ 
did  cooperation  from  the  ICMA. 


A  detailed  account  in  connection 
with  this  undertaking  is  treated 
in  a  separate  report. 

Baggage  Car  Service 

On  Jan.  1,  1947  the  carriers 
of  the  United  States  increased 
their  rates  on  newspapers  in 
baggage  car  service  25%.  In 
addition  to  protesting  the  car¬ 
riers’  petitions,  during  the 
course  of  ICC  hearings  and 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  increases,  we,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Publishers  Association 
of  New  York  City,  and  individ¬ 
ual  members  of  the  Publishers 
Association,  appeared  before  the 
Trunk  Line  and  Central  Pas¬ 
senger  Association  executives 
pointing  out  the  unreasonable¬ 
ness  of  increasing  the  rates  more 
than  10%,  the  extent  of  passen¬ 
ger  fare  increase  made  perma¬ 
nent  by  the  Commission.  Hear¬ 
ing  was  granted  at  Chicago  Jan. 
15  before  the  chief  traffic  of¬ 
ficers  of  all  the  United  States 
railroads.  We  again  suggested 
a  10%  increase  in  the  east  and 
no  increase  in  the  west.  This 
was  supported  by  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  St.  Louis  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and 
many  individual  newspapers 
throughout  the  midwest.  The 
decision  of  the  carriers  was  to 
adhere  to  their  original  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  effective  an  in¬ 
crease  of  25%  in  the  east  and  to 
reduce  the  western  permissive 
increase  from  25  to  15%.  This 
action  saved  western  publishers 
a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

ICC  and  Ralioad  Rate 
Association  Coses 

The  department  participated 
in  I&S  Docket  5392,  Rates  on 
Paper  and  Paper  Articles,  From, 
To  and  Between  Points  in  the 
Southwest,  and  Fourth  Section 
Application  134571,  Pacific 
Coast  Fourth  Section  Applica¬ 
tions.  These  cases  involve  ad¬ 
justments  in  rates  on  newsprint 
paper  both  by  rail  and  by  water. 
No  decisions  have  yet  been 
reached.  In  addition,  appear¬ 
ances  were  made  before  the 
Consolidated  Classification  Com¬ 
mittee  in  connection  with  the 
revision  of  Rules  24,  34  and  41 
of  the  Consolidated  Classifica¬ 
tion.  These  actions  prevented 
injury  to  a  considerable  number 
of  shippers,  including  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business. 

Increased  Freight  Rates 

On  April  15,  1946  the  United 
States  railroads  filed  an  applica¬ 
tion  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  seeking  to 
increase  theii  rates  approxi¬ 
mately  25%.  The  department 
participated.  After  hearings, 
the  Commission,  effective  Jan. 
1,  1947,  granted  the  carriers  an 
average  advance  of  approxi¬ 
mately  17.6%.  The  specific 
amount  of  increase  applied  to 
newsprint  paper,  as  well  as 
many  other  commodities,  was 
25%  in  the  east  and  20%  in  the 
south  and  west.  The  carriers 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  rate  of 
return  on  investment  which  the 
overall  advance  produces  and 
are  reported  considering  peti¬ 
tioning  for  additional  increases. 

Freight  Rate  Increases  Within 
Canada 

The  Canadian  railroads  have 


filed  with  the  Board  of  Trans¬ 
port  Commissioners  for  Canada 
an  application  to  increase  their 
freight  rates  by  30%  on  traffic 
moving  wholly  within  the  Do¬ 
minion.  The  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  Traffic  Committee  be¬ 
lieved  no  intervention  neces¬ 
sary,  and,  therefore,  no  appear¬ 
ance  was  made.  The  Traffic 
Department  has  been  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  Traffic  Section  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  in  supplying  infor¬ 
mation  of  value  to  the  news¬ 
print  mills. 

Reparation 

As  a  result  of  the  New  York 
City  trucking  strike,  the  rail¬ 
roads  assess^  a  total  of  $12,- 
524.30  dock  storage  and  demur¬ 
rage  charges  against  New  York 
City  publishers.  The  Traffic 
Department  advised  the  news¬ 
papers  not  to  pay  the  charges, 
and  claims  were  filed  against 
the  interested  railroads  to  have 
the  charges  waived.  Demurrage 
amounting  to  $689.97  has  al¬ 
ready  been  waived.  Other 
charges  are  awaiting  action  by 
the  carriers.  It  is  expected  that 
the  cases  will  ultimately  go  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  for  adjudication.  These 
proceedings  will  be  handled  by 
the  Traffic  Department.  A  small 
refund  has  been  collected  for 
the  account  of  one  newspaper. 

Air  Cargo  Rates  lor  Daily 

Newspapers 

This  subject  has  been  on  the 
inactive  docket  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  past  year  did  not 
seem  to  be  propitious  for  pur¬ 


suing  the  matter  with  interestql 
common  carrier  air  lines  sin« 
a  majority  of  them  experienced 
operating  losses.  The  ICMA  jp. 
pointed  a  Newspaper  AirpUat 
Delivery  Committee  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  ANPA  in  j 
attempting  to  set  up  a  basis  of  i 
rates  that  would  be  reasonable  ' 
for  the  transportation  of  news^ 
papers,  airport  to  airport,  in  air 
cargo  service  via  common  car 
rier  air  lines.  The  matter  will 
be  followed  up  by  the  ANPA 
ICMA  jointly  as  soon  as  it  caa 
consistently  be  done. 

Miscellaneous  Services 

A  large  number  of  inquiries 
affecting  many  different  phases 
of  transportation  have  been  re 
ceived  and  answered.  Some  ae 
signments  have  required  re 
search  and  special  investigation 
In  addition  to  the  highlights  in 
this  report,  some  38  separate 
cases,  including  freight  rates, 
demurrage  charges,  safe  trans¬ 
portation  of  newsprint,  and  in¬ 
terventions  in  behalf  of  specific 
newspapers  have  been  handled. 

Freight  bill  auditing  services 
have  been  reestablished.  Rate 
proposals  changing  freight  rates 
and  rules  in  the  various  rate 
making  territories  of  the  UniW 
States  were  carefully  analyzed 
for  effect  on  the  daily  news 
paper  publishing  business.  Close 
contacts  have  been  maintain^ 
with  the  Traffic  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso¬ 
ciation  representing  the  Can¬ 
adian  mills. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
R.  A.  Coon. 

More  Scott  Modern 
Engineering 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  general  practice  to  drive 
the  Ink  Vibration  and  the  Ink  Feed,  whether  by  ductor 
or  pump,  from  the  printing  cylinder  drive.  The  pulsat¬ 
ing  load  changes  operating  the  vibrating  mechanism 
and  the  ink  feed  reacted  on  the  smoothness  of  the 
printing  and  inking  cylinder  rotation. 

In  the  Modern  Scott  Press  these  functions  have  been 
completely  divorced  from  the  Unit  Drive.  They  are 
driven  entirely  and  independently  directly  from  the 
main  driving  shaft  of  the  press.  This  results  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  drive  of  both  the  printing  and  inking 
functions  and  in  a  uniform  quality  of  inking  and  im¬ 
pression  not  otherwise  obtainable. 

Send  for  our  new  Bulletin  describing  these  and  other 
new  epoch-making  advances  now  incorporated  in  Scott 
Presses. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO  ,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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1947  SALES 


FROM  JAN.  IS.  1947,  MODERN  INDUSTRY 


Represented  Nationally  by  O'MARA  S  ORMSBBE,  Incorporated 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FAANCtSCO 


O  THE  PICTURE  HAS  CHANGED! 
HERE  IS  THE  FERTILE  OHIO 
MARKET.  BEST  REACHED  BY 
ADVERTISING  IN  THE  COLUM¬ 
BUS  DISPATCH 


THE  COLUMBUS 

DISPATCH 


No  longer  can  you  confine  your  major  sales  efforts  to  the 
traditional  industrial  centers.  In  Ohio  the  area  pictured  in 
red  is  the  "best  improved"  area  in  the  state,  according  to  a 
special  study  of  department  store  sales  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  Historically,  department  store  sales  and 
total  sales  have  followed  similar  patterns.  The  Columbus 
and  Central  Ohio  area  has  enjoyed  a  sales  rise  of  from  7% 
to  33%  better  than  the  national  average.  This  is  truly  a 
fertile  market. 


“"TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 


AVERAGE  FOR  JANUARY.  1947 


DAILY 


SUNDAY 


151,144 

195.129 


WITHIN  ;%  OF  NATIONAL  AVERAGE 


lELOW  NATIONAL  AVERAGE 


WARTIME  GAIN  OF  t  TO  33% 
•ETTER  THAN  NATIONAL  AVERAGE 


area  UNREFORTEO 
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AD  AGENCIES 

ANPA  Approves 
742  Agencies, 
New  Record 

Advertising  agencies  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  ANPA  now  total 
742,  an  increase  of  65  over  last 
year’s  high,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Advertising  Agencies. 

Included  are  78  approved  dur¬ 
ing  1946  from  among  128  appli¬ 
cants.  Of  the  others  seeking 
recognition,  21  withdrew  because 
of  non-qualification,  one  was 
turned  down  because  of  unsatis¬ 
factory  financial  condition  and 
39  have  not  been  acted  upon. 

Recognition  of  14  agencies  was 
cancelled  and  two  were  rein¬ 
stated.  The  committee’s  report 
follows: 

The  number  of  advertising 
agencies  recognized  by  the 
ANPA  now  totals  742,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  all  time  high  of  a  year 
ago  by  65.  Another  record  was 
established  during  the  past  year 
in  the  number  of  inquiries  re¬ 
ceived  from  advertising  agencies 
seeking  information  regarding 
the  requirements  for  recogni¬ 
tion.  Your  committee  encour¬ 
ages  the  continuance  of  this  in¬ 
terest  with  the  request  that  ap¬ 
plication  forms  should  be  se¬ 
cured  directly  from  ANPA  head¬ 
quarters,  370  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
agency  rather  than  through 
members  or  their  representa¬ 
tives. 

Of  the  128  applications  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  78  agencies  were  granted 
recognition;  21  were  withdrawn 
by  the  applicants  because  they 
did  not  qualify;  one  was  refused 
because  the  agency’s  financial 
condition  was  not  satisfactory; 
27  applications  were  placed  in 
suspense  in  absence  of  complete 
data  and  12  are  pending  further 
action  of  the  committee. 

During  the  past  year  there 
were  14  agencies  whose  recogni¬ 
tion  was  cancelled  and  2  were 
reinstated. 

An  increased  number  of  in¬ 
vestigations  were  conducted  by 
the  ANPA  staff,  adding  to  the 
available  information  regarding 
agencies  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

A  total  of  136  agencies  merited 
increased  ratings  while  65  were 
decreased,  the  latter  figure  being 
higher  than  last  year  due  in 
many  cases  to  changes  in  organ¬ 
ization. 

In  this  report  is  a  statistical 
table  showing  the  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  received  by  States  as 
well  as  the  number  of  agencies 
holding  ANPA  recognition. 

Advertising  Agencies  are 
added  to  the  ANPA  list  when 
they  demonstrate  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee: 

1.  That  it  is  a  bona  fide  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  functioning  as 
an  independent  contractor. 

2.  That  principals  are  of  good 
reputation  with  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability. 

3.  That  its  financial  condition 
is  satisfactory. 

4.  That  its  business  methods 
are  proper  and  its  payment 
prompt. 


One  Official  Turn 
Deserves  Another 

State  College,  Pa.  —  Here’s 
one  for  the  record: 

Eddie  Miller,  owner  of  two 
local  markets,  called  a  Centre 
Times  ad  solicitor  and  requested 
a  full  page.  The  solicitor  turned 
him  down  because  the  Times 
didn’t  have  the  newsprint  to 
print  the  ad. 

Miller,  who  is  also  county 
treasurer,  picked  up  his  phone 
and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  had  procured  the  necessary 
paper  from  a  neighboring 
weekly. 

Incidentally,  his  truck  deliv¬ 
ered  the  paper  to  the  Times 
plant. 

5.  That  it  is  placing  advertis¬ 
ing  at  points  distant  from  its 
home-office  in  sufficient  volume 
and  distribution  to  lead  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  believe  a  fair  portion 
of  the  membership  may  need 
information  regarding  it. 

6.  That  in  dealing  with  News¬ 
papers  it  operates  under  the 
Standard  condition  and  uses  the 
Standard  contract  and  order 
forms. 

Advertising  agencies  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  ANPA  are  required 
to  file  financial  statements  peri¬ 
odically  and  all  of  the  ratings 
issued  are  based  on  known  liquid 
working  capital. 

Following  are  the  financial  re¬ 
quirements  for  agency  recogni¬ 
tion: 

Cities  under  500,000  popu¬ 
lation — Minimum  Liquid 

Working  Capital . $5,000 

Cities  over  500,000  popu¬ 
lation — Minimum  Liquid 

Working  Capital . 10,000 

New  York,  N.  Y.— Mini¬ 
mum  Liquid  Working 

Capital  . 20,000 

Liquid  Working  Capital  is  the 
excess  of  Current  Assets  over 
total  Liabilities  other  than 
Capital  Stock  Liability. 

All  applications  for  recognition 
must  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  financial  condi¬ 
tion  audited  by  a  certified  or 
qualified  public  accountant. 
Summary  Recognition,  Credit 
Ratings.  Etc. 

Applications  for  Recognition 

Received  .  126 

Applications  for  Reinstate¬ 
ment  of  recognition .  2 

Applications  carried  over 
from  preceding  year  ....  13 


Agencies  granted  recognition  78 
Recognitions  reinstate  ....  2 

Recognitions  refused  .  1 

Applications  tabled  .  1 

Applications  withdrawn....  21 
Applications  in  suspense...  27 
Applications  pending .  11 


Ala . 

1 

Mich.  . 

....  5 

Cal . 

14 

Minn.  . 

. . . .  2 

Colo . 

1 

Mont.  . 

....  1 

Dist.  of  Col. 

1 

Mo.  ... 

.. . .  5 

Fla . 

3 

Neb.  .. 

. . . .  1 

Ga . 

1 

N.  J.  . . 

....  3 

Hawaii  . . . 

1 

N.  Y.  . . 

....  34 

Ill . 

15 

N.  C.  . 

....  3 

Ind . 

4 

Pa.  ... 

....  7 

Iowa  . 

2 

Ohio  . . 

....  6 

Ky . 

1 

Ore.  . . 

....  1 

La . 

3 

Tenn.  . 

....  1 

Md . 

2 

Texas 

. . . .  4 

Mass . 

4 

Wise.  . 

....  2 

As  of  April  19,  1947  the  list  of 

Recognized 

Advertising 

Agen- 

cies  contains  seven  hundred  and 

forty-two  ( 742 ) 

names 

divided 

by  States, 

as  follows: 

Ala . 

2 

Mont. 

. . . .  1 

Ariz . 

1 

Neb. 

....  3 

Ark . 

2 

N.  J. 

....  11 

Cal . 

49 

N.  M. 

....  1 

Colo . 

9 

N.  Y. 

....214 

Conn . 

2 

N.  C. 

....  4 

Del . 

1 

Ohio 

....  40 

Dist.  of  Col. 

5 

Okla. 

....  1 

Fla . 

9 

Ore.  . 

....  8 

Ga . 

8 

Pa.  .. 

....  51 

Idaho  . 

1 

R.  I.  . 

....  6 

Ill . 

106 

Tenn. 

. . . .  7 

Ind . 

14 

Texas 

....  13 

Iowa  . 

8 

Utah 

....  3 

Kan . 

3 

Vt.  .. 

.. ..  1 

Ky . 

5 

Va.  .. 

....  3 

La . 

6 

Wash. 

....  9 

Me . 

1 

Wise.  . 

....  7 

Md . 

Mass . 

12 

33 

Hawaii 

...  1 

Mich . 

22 

Canada 

Minn . 

18 

B.  C.  . 

....  1 

1 

....  5 

Mo . 

27 

Que.  . 

....  7 

Total  141 

Recognitions  cancelled  ....  14 

Recognitions  transferred  ...  51 

Changes  in  Credit  Ratings: 

(a) Decreases  .  61 

(b)  Increases  .  136 

(c)  Rating  adjusted .  2 

Guaranteees  secured  .  3 

Subordination  Agreements. .  3 

The  128  applications  received 
during  the  past  year  are  from 
agencies  located  as  follows: 


Respectfully  submitted, 
Harry  L.  Hawkins, 
Chairman. 

Frank  S.  Baker 
Harry  B.  Bradley 
H.  G.  Brewer 
Norman  Chandler 
C.  W.  Cosgrove 
Robert  K.  Drew 
J.  M.  Elliott 
H.  B.  Fairchild 
C.  E.  Gilroy 
Arthur  T.  Gormley 
Sterling  E.  Graham 
Douglas  B.  Houser 
Frank  G.  Huntress,  Jr. 

C.  C.  Lane 
W.  A.  Lightbody 
John  Mench 
Don  D.  Paterson 
C.  Arthur  Peterson 
Wm.  F.  Schmick 
E.  B.  Stahlman,  Jr. 
Charles  H.  Taylor 
J.  F.  Tims.  Jr. 

Frank  E.  Tripp 
■ 

Daily  Sponsors  Fund 
For  Election  Recount 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — Public 
response  to  a  drive  launched  by 
the  East  St.  Louis  Journal  in  an 
attempt  to  raise  a  fund  to  cover 
expense  of  recounting  ballots 
in  the  recent  municipal  election 
has  been  highly  gratifying,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  A.  Barracks, 
managing  editor. 

To  date,  474  persons  have  con¬ 
tributed  a  total  of  $1,502.20  to 
the  election  contest  fund.  The 
first  announcement  of  the  appeal 
was  made  Sunday,  April  9,  in  a 
small  box  on  Page  1.  By  the 
next  day  nearly  $500  had  been 
contributed  through  the  mails 
and  by  individuals  who  brought 
their  donations  to  the  Journal 
office. 


Lufkin  Mill 
Fights  New  Tax 
On  Natural  Gas 

Austin,  Tex. — Dependence  oj 
the  Southern  pine  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  on  cheap  natural  gas  wu 
emphasized  by  Ernest  Kurth. 
president  of  Southland  Paper 
Mills  at  Lufkin,  before  a  state 
legislative  body. 

He  appeared  to  oppose  a  bill 
which  would  lay  a  new  tax  bur¬ 
den  on  the  gathering  of  natural 
gas. 

“We  will  be  compelled  to  dii- 
continue  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  paper  if  the  bill  be 
comes  law,”  Kurth  said.  He  said 
the  proposed  tax  would  amount 
to  $11,000  monthly  for  his  com¬ 
pany. 

“We  established  the  paper  mill 
at  Lufkin,”  he  said,  “because  we 
were  able  to  get  cheap  fuel  But 
it  will  be  out  of  the  question 
should  the  tax  be  increased  ar 
in  the  biU. 

“We  had  been  intending  to 
double  our  capacity.  At  present 
we  have  700  employes,  but  our 
expansion  program  calls  for 
1,000.  The  only  advantage  our 
plant  has  over  our  competiton, 
mostly  Canadian  producers,  wai 
the  cheap  gas  for  fuel." 

The  Lufkin  mill  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  newsprint  at  abwt  a 
rate  of  50,000  tons  annually. 

■ 

Imagine  the  Story 
The  Author  Will  Get! 

Dallas,  Tex. — ^Ken  Hand  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  Neu3s  stafi 
and  Ed  Miley,  News  photograph¬ 
er,  ran  up  plenty  of  mileage  to 
get  their  story  on  the  hurricane 
which  devastated  an  area  in  the 
Texas  Panhandle  and  southwest 
ern  Oklahoma  recently. 

Their  story  was  at  Higgins, 
Tex.  After  driving  about  500 
miles  to  Higgins  from  Dallas, 
and  rounding  up  the  story  and 
pictures,  they  found  local  phone 
and  wire  facilities  overloaded. 

They  drove  to  Oklahoma,  200 
miles  away,  then  back  to 
gins,  and  repeated  the  followioi 
night.  Then  drove  home  to  Dal 
las. 


MOVING? 


^HEN  moving,  help  ua 
"  give  you  prompt  service 
by  notifying  us  in  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  llmlti 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subamp- 
tlon  list.  Back  copies  are 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  prom^y. 
Watch  your  renewal  oue- 
date  on  the  address  sectlao 
of  your  wrapper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  York  It,  N.  Y. 


SubteHpUan  rout  — 

$5 MO  I  Cmtmdm,  $SSOt  /wel^ 

$6.00. 


EDITOR  &  PURLISHERfer  April  2$.  1**! 
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“FifVs  getting  her  figure  back  since 
Bitsie  Dog  Food  ads  have  been  in  the  Register.” 


Represented  by— THE  |ULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY— New  York.  Boston  Chicj^o  Detroit 


JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 

40-60  Schools  to  Gain 
Accreditation  Soon 


TWO  OR  three  score  schools  and 

departments  of  journalism 
may  be  accredited  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism  within  the  next  15 
months,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  ANPA  Committee  on 
Schools  of  Journalism. 

Schools  which  are  strong  in 
one  phase  of  journalism,  but 
weak  in  others  may  be  accred¬ 
ited  for  the  sequences  in  which 
they  are  strong,  the  report  ex¬ 
plained.  The  program  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  strengthen  the  value 
of  the  accreditation. 

The  report  of  the  committee 
follows: 

Our  association  Ls  joined  with 
four  other  associations — the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association, 
the  SNPA,  the  ASNE  and  the 
NEA — in  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism, 
Inc.  This  council  of  five  educa¬ 
tors  and  five  newspaper  men 
have  been  conferring  and  study¬ 
ing  for  seven  years  how  we  may 
aid  each  other  in  our  respective 
jobs. 

The  journalism  schools  have 
about  a  quarter  century  behind 
them  which  is  a  comparatively 
short  time  in  which  to  develop 
the  standards  and  traditions  of 
a  professional  training.  The 
trend  has  been  toward  an  exces¬ 
sive  number  of  journalism  de¬ 
partments  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  for  journalism 
courses  are  very  popular  and 
growing  more  so. 

Plan  for  Accrediting  Schools 

A  year  ago  with  the  aid  of  an 
initial  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  a  plan  for  screening 
and  accrediting  schools  and  de 
partments  was  set  up.  The 
Council  appointed  an  accredit¬ 
ing  committee  of  four  educators, 
two  editors  and  a  newspaper 
publisher.  Prof.  Earl  English 
of  Missouri,  a  competent  tech¬ 
nician,  was  selected  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary.  Questionnaires 
and  procedures  have  been  set  up 
following  the  experience  of 
other  professions. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  all 
schools  and  departments  offer¬ 
ing  degrees  in  journalism  have 
been  invited  to  apply  for  accred¬ 
itation.  Each  applicant  has  been 
sent  a  very  thorough  going  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  give  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  its  program,  its 
faculty,  students,  laboratory  and 
library  facilities,  budget  and  re 
lated  matters.  Those  schools, 
which  on  the  basis  of  this  report 
show  that  they  have  the  faculty 
and  facilities  to  provide  profes¬ 
sional  training  for  journalism, 
which  meets  the  standards  set 
by  the  Council's  accrediting 
committee,  will  then  be  visited 
by  a  committee  of  newspaper 
men  and  educators  who  will  re¬ 
port  on  the  quality  of  work  be¬ 
ing  done.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  members  of  our  association 
may  be  called  upon  to  serve  on 
such  inspection  committees. 

It  is  planned  to  accredit 


schools  by  professional  se¬ 
quences  or  divisions  of  study 
just  as  is  done  in  Engineering 
where  schools  are  accredited  for 
various  fields  of  engineering. 
Some  schools  which  have  a  good 
program  in  the  news-editorial 
sequence  but  do  not  attempt  to 
offer  a  program  in  advertising 
or  radio  wilt  be  accredited  for 
the  news  sequence  only.  Others 
with  broader  programs  may  be 
accredited  for  news-editorial, 
business-advertising,  radio,  or 
trade  and  technical  journalism. 
This  will  enable  both  students 
and  employers  to  know  what 
the  school  has  to  offer. 

Some  Schools  Almost  Ready 

Two  or  three  score  of  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism 
may  be  accredited  within  the 
next  15  months  and  the  com¬ 
plete  results  announced.  Result¬ 
ing,  we  are  sure,  will  be  stronger 
schools,  encouraged  to  seek  and 
get  better  financial  support, 
greater  campus  standing.  More 
satisfactions  should  be  in  store 
for  journalism  students  and  for 
their  employers  when  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  accrediting  process 
are  seen.  Future  periodic  ac¬ 
crediting  effort,  with  gradually 
stiffening  standards,  is  in  pros¬ 
pect. 

Every  journalism  student  of 
which  we  have  knowledge 
spends  at  least  75  per  cent  of  his 
time  on  background  courses  in 
history,  economics,  political  sci¬ 
ence,  English,  etc.,  and  only  25 
per  cent  on  journalism  courses 
and  these  in  many  cases  are  ap¬ 
plied  courses  in  social  science. 
Some  courses  in  Reporting  for 
instance  are  better  courses  in 
political  science  than  anything 
a  department  of  political  science 
offers.  Our  membership  may 
note  the  criticism  of  journalism 
schools  which  appeared  in  the 
recent  Luce-Hutchins  report  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
Commision  has  evidently  never 
bothered  to  investigate  the  pro¬ 
grams  offered  by  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  for  what  it  recommends, 
these  schools  are  already  doing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
David  W.  Howe 
Chairman 
J.  D.  Funk 
Charles  F.  McCahill 
Joyce  A.  Swan 

Essay  Contest  Winner 
Stresses  World  Need 
WINNER  among  222  entries  of 

the  ANPA  essay  contest  on 
"Why  Democracy  Cannot  Func¬ 
tion  Without  a  Free  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  Press”  is  James  Lyons, 
of  Boston  University. 

Next  year's  subject  will  be 
“The  Newspaper — Its  Value  in 
Education.” 

Lyons  stressed  the  immediacy 
of  the  free  press  need. 

Complete  report  of  the  con¬ 
test  committee: 

James  Lyons,  a  student  at 
Boston  University,  is  winner 


of  the  first  prize  in  the  1947 
ANPA  Journalism  Contest. 

The  subject  assigned  for  the 
1947  contest  was  “Why  Democ¬ 
racy  Cannot  Function  Without  a 
Free  and  Independent  Press.” 

Each  year  the  competition  in 
the  ANPA  contest  becomes 
keener — this  year  the  greatest 
of  all.  Mr.  Lyons  produced  the 
first  prize  essay  out  of  222  en¬ 
tries. 

N.  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  News,  judged 
the  contest.  Regarding  his  se¬ 
lection  of  first  prize  winner,  Mr. 
Howard  says  Mr.  Lyons’  essay 
“makes  a  cogent  argument  by 
example  around  the  world  and 
puts  the  underline  below  the  im¬ 
mediacy  rather  than  the  mere 
theory  of  press  freedom  in  a 
democracy.” 

Miss  Jane  Marshall,  a  student 
at  Indiana  University,  was  the 
winner  of  the  second  prize,  and 
the  third  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
Constantine  D.  Alio,  a  student  at 
Syracuse  University. 

Booklets  containing  the  win¬ 
ning  essays  will  be  mailed  to  all 
members  immediately  following 
the  convention. 

The  subject  for  the  1948  Jour¬ 
nalism  Contest  will  be,  “The 
Newspaper — Its  Value  in  Educa¬ 
tion.”  "ITiis  subject  was  selected 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  after 
consultation  with  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism,  and  upon  their  recom¬ 
mendation. 

There  have  been  no  substan¬ 
tial  changes  in  the  rules  and  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  contest  will 
be  mailed  to  all  eligible  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism 
immediately  following  this  con¬ 
vention. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  contests 
will  attract  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  interested  students.  A 
broader  understanding  of  the 
achievements  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  is  in  evidence  in  the  high 
quality  of  essays  submitted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
David  W.  Howe. 

Chairman 
J.  D.  Funk 
C.  F.  McCahill 
Joyce  A.  Swan. 


Retired  Telegrapher 
Revealed  as  Writer 

Waterbury,  Conn.  —  Fred 
Quigley,  for  42  years  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  telegraph  operator, 
most  of  the 
time  with  the 
Wa  t  erbury 
American,  Re¬ 
publican  and 
Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican,  will  offi¬ 
cially  retire 
from  the  serv¬ 
ice  on  May  6. 

He  first  went  to 
work  for  AP 
in  April.  1905 
as  vacation  re¬ 
lief  operator. 

At  a  party 
given  him  by  his  associates  and 
at  which  he  was  presented  a 
purse  it  was  disclosed  that 
Quigley  was  “Ringsider”  of  the 
American's  sports  pages.  Until 
then,  the  identity  of  the  closely 
followed  chronicler  of  boxing 
and  many  famous  fights  had 
been  a  closely-guarded  secret. 


Quigley 


UBRARY 

ANPA  Library 
Waits  for  Time, 
Space,  Funds 

Because  of  housing  shortaft 
and  the  pressure  of  other  prot 
lems  on  the  New  York  ofiBce  of 
ANPA,  no  definite  date  has  been 
set  to  start  work  on  an  outstand¬ 
ing  reference  library  of  jo®! 
nalism,  according  to  the  commit, 
tee's  second  annual  report  on 
the  project. 

The  committee  noted  that 
only  $5,000  had  so  far  been  do¬ 
nated  to  the  project  and  that 
the  sum  was  completely 
quate  to  the  program. 

The  report: 

The  1946  Convention  marked 
the  first  report  of  the  Library 
Committee  to  members  and  out¬ 
lined  plans  for  the  future  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  library  of  journal 
ism  that  would  be  outstanding 
as  a  reference  source  for  th^ 
interested  in  newspaper  affain 

Since  last  April  the  Commit¬ 
tee  has  made  no  progress  in  the 
work  because  of  two  factors. 
Present  space  of  the  AOTA 
office  is  not  sufficient  to  care 
for  any  large  number  of  b«ks 
and  pamphlets,  and  therefore  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  solicit 
donations  of  such  material  until 
storage  space  could  be  found 
The  housing  shortage  existing 
all  over  the  country  seems  to  be 
particularly  acute  in  New  York, 
and  until  larger  quarters  can  be 
found  your  Committee  feels  that 
it  should  not  begin  an  intensive 
campaign  for  books  for  the  li¬ 
brary. 

Another  factor  has  been  the 
increasing  work  caused  by  news¬ 
print  problems,  legislative  pro¬ 
posals.  efforts  to  increase  second 
class  postage  rates  and  many 
other  matters  which  have  re 
quired  all  available  time  of  the 
New  York  office  so  that  only 
cursory  attention  could  be  given 
to  the  matter  of  collecting  the 
type  of  books  desired  for  oui 
Library. 

Your  Committee  has,  however 
been  somewhat  disappointed  it 
the  lack  of  response  to  the  re 
quest  for  contributions  to  the 
Library  Fund.  Less  than  SS.flW 
is  now  deposited  in  a  specif 
Library  Fund  for  expenditure  if 
and  when  the  setting  up  of  the 
Library  gets  under  way.  Your 
Committee  knows  members  will 
realize  that  $5,000  is  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  portion  of  the  amount 
that  will  be  needed,  and  hope 
that  members  will  consider  this 
project  seriously  and  contribute 
to  the  Library  Fund,  even 
though  no  definite  date  can  now 
be  set  when  the  work  will  get 
under  way. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Linwood  I.  Noyes. 

Chairman. 

George  C.  Biggers 
David  W.  Howe 

■ 

Becomes  Semi-Weekly 

The  first  edition  of  the  Mario*  , 
( S.  C. )  Star  in  its  new  role  | 
semi-weekly  newspaper  came  on  ■ 
the  press  April  7.  The  news-  I 
paper  has  been  published  as  i  ■ 
weekly  for  101  years.  I 
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The  reviews  of  the  1947  debut  of  The 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth  are  the  warmest 
in  all  its  glorious  history.  And  no  wonder! 
For  there  never  was  a  show  like  this! 


"Everybody  seemed  a  little  spell¬ 
bound,  and  that  is  what  was  wanted 
all  around.  Maybe  it  is  just  the 
influence  of  spring,  but  somehow 
the  new  circus  looks  awfully  good." 

— Richard  P.  Cooke, 
Wall  Street  Journal 


"You're  never  seen  anything  like 
it.  .  .  .  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth 
merely  lived  up  to  its  lofty  label;  so 
much  so  it  left  its  own  press  agents 
groping  for  words." 

— Robert  Williams,  N.  Y.  Post 


"If  you  want  to  develop  a  rip  roar¬ 
ing  case  of  jangled  nerves,  the 
circus  which  opened  in  the  Garden 
last  night  is  your  dish." 

— Bronx  Home  News 


"It's  a  great  show  this  year;  gayer, 
fresher,  brighter,  more  spectacular 
than  ever." 

— Mildred  Gordon, 
Morning  Telegraph 


"Most  interesting  circus  I've  seen 
in  some  years  and  an  exciting  one!" 
— John  Chapman,  Daily  News 


"The  Greatest  Show  On  Earth, 
with  emphasis  on  everything  new, 
opened  last  night  before  a  jammed 
house  of  whistling,  cheering  and 
applauding  patrons.  It  was  the  Big 
Show  proving  the  rhapsodic  ver¬ 
biage  of  its  heralds." 

— Irving  Spiegel,  N.  Y.  Times 


This  circus  big-tops  them  all." 

— Walter  Winchell 


"The  Greatest  Show  On  Earth  un¬ 
veiled  its  1947  edition  in  New  York 
and  big-city  folk  ate  it  up.  It  was 
all  there — only  bigger  than  ever." 

Dorothy  Doan, 
International  News  Service 


"The  result  is  on  international  con¬ 
gress  of  circus  elite  such  as  has  not 
been  seen  since  before  the  war.  The 
show  had  even  veteran  performers 
agape." 

—Howard  Skidmore,  Herald-Tribune 


"Circus  season  sprang  to  life  when 
Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
dazzled  13,000  customers — and  even 
some  of  the  performers — with  its 
1947  edition." 

— Associated  Press 


"'This  season  it's  strictly  circus  .  .  . 
the  fairyland  Wedding  of  Cinderella 
sparked  wth  originality." 

— Frederick  Woltmon, 
World-Telegram 

☆ 

"Almost  everybody's  favorite  show 
opened  here  last  night.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  performance  can  best  be 
made  with  a  string  of  superlatives 
or  a  dip  into  the  jargon  of  Junior — 
a  fervent  'Jeepersl'  " 

—Joseph  Mackey,  N.  Y.  Sun 


Next  to  Christmas  I  like  the  circus 
best.  It  was  all  so  wonderful!" 

— Mary  Drury,  Journal-American 
☆ 

"Pretentious  plethora  of  pulsating 
performers,  most  of  them  making 
their  first  appearance  in  this  coun¬ 
try." 

— John  S.  Wilson,  P.  M. 


"Old  circus  hands  need  not  fear 
that  the  circus  has  gone  musical 
comedy  as  it  threatened  to  do  to  its 
detriment  a  couple  of  times  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  THIS  is  a  circus!" 

— Jack  Gaver,  United  Press 


A  99  percent  new  Ringling  Bros, 
and  Bamum  &  Bailey  Circus  opened 
a  31 -day  stand  at  the  Garden  last 
night.  Could  you  ask  more  for  your 
money?" 

Robert  Coleman,  Daily  Mirror 


"No  prettier  circus  has  been  seen 
in  Madison  Square  Garden." 

— Brooklyn  Eagle 


POSTAL 


2d  Class  Rates  Called 


Service  Not 

THAT  second  class  postal  rates 

are  a  service  to  the  people 
who  wish  newspapers  not  a 
subsidy  to  publishers,  has  been 
the  point  emphasized  by  the 
ANPA  Postal  Committee  in  pro¬ 
testing  the  proposed  increases  in 
postal  rates. 

The  desire  of  the  people  for 
newspapers — and  the  need  for 
that  government  service  —  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  newspapers’  circula¬ 
tion  to  a  peak  of  about  50,000,- 
0(ra  daily  in  1946,  the  report 
stresses. 

Not  the  loss  to  publishers,  but 
the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  from  such  increases 
has  been  urged,  the  committee 
said. 

The  complete  report: 

The  cry  of  subsidy  has  been 
leveled  at  the  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  of  deficits  in  second  class 
operations  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  since  practically  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  Whenever 
the  Post  Office  Department  has 
issued  its  annual  report  showing 
that  the  cost  of  operation  ex¬ 
ceeded  revenues,  from  one 
source  or  another  has  come  the 
accusation  that  a  large  part  of 
this  is  caused  by  the  subsidy  to 
newspapers. 

It  had  been  the  hope  of  many 
that  with  adoption  of  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  Postmaster 
General  Walker  for  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  into  the  accounting 
methods  of  the  Department  and 
an  overall  study  of  costs  and 
rates,  facts  might  be  brought  to 
light  which  would  demonstrate 
the  falsity  of  this  accusation. 

Newspaper  Called  Outmoded 

Following  Postmaster  General 
Walker’s  recommendation,  the 
Post  Office  Department  retained 
two  men  to  make  this  study, 
only  one  of  whom  completed  the 
report  which  was  finally  made 
public.  The  result  of  Charles  A. 
Heiss’  study  was,  to  say  the 
least,  disappointing.  He  found 
the  same  old  deficit  caused  by 
second  class  handling  of  mail 
^d  declared  it  to  be  “indefens¬ 
ible”.  He  also  found  that  “seven¬ 
ty  years  ago  a  newspaper  was 
practically  the  only  medium  for 
disseminating  information;  .  .  . 
Today  we  have  also  the  radio 
for  this  purpose  .  .  .  Then,  too, 
we  have  television,  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  connects  people  nation¬ 
ally  and  even  internationally. 
In  short,  the  dissemination  of 
news  is  no  longer  a  strictly 
newspaper  function  as  it  was 
say  65  years  ago.” 

The  newspaper  being  out¬ 
moded,  according  to  Mr.  Heiss, 
as  a  means  for  disseminating 
news  and  information,  there  ex¬ 
isted  no  longer  a  reason  why 
people  should  have  easy  and 
cheap  access  to  the  daily  news 
of  world  events  contained  in  the 
newspapers.  Let  the  people  get 
their  news  from  radio,  television 
or  even  the  telephone! 
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Subsidy 

At  once  the  cry  started  again 
that  newspapers  were  subsidized 
by  government  —  that  news¬ 
papers  should  pay  their  way. 

Following  release  of  Mr. 
Heiss’  report  in  1945,  and  in 

1946,  these  rumblings  were  not 
translated  into  proposals  de¬ 
signed,  in  the  minds  of  those 
responsible,  to  remedy  the  mat¬ 
ter,  wipe  out  the  deficit  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and 
eliminate  the  so-called  subsidy 
to  newspapers. 

P.O.  Recommends  Increases 

Not  until  1947  when  the  Post 
Office  Department,  in  response 
to  a  request  from  the  Senate 
Civil  Service  and  Post  Office 
Committee,  submitted  recom¬ 
mendations  designed  to  increase 
Post  Office  revenues,  has  there 
been  a  bill  calling  for  general 
increases  in  postage  rates.  The 
Post  Office  Department  was  re¬ 
quested  to  make  its  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Senate  Conunittee 
by  Feb.  18,  1947. 

The  rates  proposed  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  for 
second  class  mail  are  carried  in 
Federal  Laws  Bulletin  No.  14 — 

1947,  March  5.  Immediately  after 
receiving  these  proposals  Rep. 
Rees  (Kansas)  introduced  Bill 
H.  R.  2408,  incorporating  most 
of  the  Post  Office  Department’s 
recommendations. 

ANPA  Represented 

The  House  and  Senate  Post 
Office  Committees  started  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  proposals,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee,  together  with  Elisha 
Hanson,  ANPA  General  Counsel, 
appeared  before  the  Committee, 
presented  a  statement,  and  an¬ 
swered  questions  put  to  them 
by  Committee  members. 

Your  Committee  will  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Convention  to 
repeat  the  arguments  contained 
in  the  statement  presented  to 
the  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House.  It  is  carried  in  full 
in  Federal  Laws  Bulletin  No. 
16 — 1947,  March  19,  and  inter¬ 
ested  members  may  read  it. 

Briefly,  however,  it  was  the 
endeavor  of  your  Committee  to 
point  out  the  falacy  of  the  con¬ 
tention  that  has  been  made  over 
the  years  —  a  contention  ac¬ 
cepted  and  fostered  by  some 
newspapers  —  that  the  lower 
second  class  postage  rates  con¬ 
stitute  a  subsidy  to  newspapers. 

Your  Committee  would  like 
again  to  emphasize  that  the 
Postal  service  is  in  fact  a  serv¬ 
ice.  It  is  not  a  service  designed 
for  newspapers.  It  is  a  service 
rendered  by  the  people’s  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  people.  As  the 
government  is  maintained  and 
supported  by  the  people  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  so  also 
is  the  post  office  service  main¬ 
tained  and  supported  by  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  And  it  is  the  people  who 
are  entitled  to  their  newspapers 
and  who  insist  on  having  their 


newspapers.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  mere  fact  that  never  be¬ 
fore  have  newspapers’  circula¬ 
tions  been  so  high,  that  those 
circulations  in  1946  reached  a 
peak  of  something  around  50,- 
000,000  daily. 

Service  Not  Subsidy 

Where,  then,  is  a  subsidy  in¬ 
volved  when  the  people’s  gov¬ 
ernment  fixes  a  rate  for  the 
people’s  postal  service  that 
makes  it  possible  for  publishers 
to  send  their  newspapers  to 
those  living  in  out  of  the  way 
places,  in  rural  communities, 
and  small  hamlets? 

Your  Committee  hopes  that 
each  publisher  will  read  the 
statement  made  to  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  merit  it  may  have 
other  than  to  deal  with  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  dispose  of  this  constant 
cry  of  subsidy  to  newspapers 
through  second  class  rates. 

Following  the  appearance  of 
your  Chairman  and  Mr.  Hanson 
before  Congress  on  March  19 
and  21,  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  asked 
that  a  further  memorandum  be 
prepared  and  submitted.  That 
memorandum  is  caried  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Laws  Bulletin  No.  21 — 1947, 
April  9,  and  this  memorandum 
together  with  the  statement 
shows  the  position  taken  by  the 
Committee  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  drastic  increases. 


The  resolution  has  been  refenij 
to  the  House  Rules  Cominittit. 
Another  House  Resolution,  ifl, 
by  Rep.  Hagen  (Minn.),  i]^ 
calls  for  a  study  of  the  open, 
tions  of  the  Post  Office  Depvt 
ment.  This  Resolution  has  Ka 
referred  to  the  House  Conunit 
tee  on  Rules.  Your  Committo 
will  continue  to  watch  develop 
ments  and  be  prepared  to  act 
when  occasion  arises. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Josh  L.  Horne,  Chairmu 
Orvin  G.  Andrews 
Louis  H.  Brush 
E.  K.  Gaylord 
Harlan  G.  Palmer 
Fred  Schilplin 
Joyce  A.  Swan 
O.  S.  Warden 


Proposed  Increases  Will  Not 

Accomplish  Desired  Purpose 

Your  Committee  wishes  to 
point  out  that  it  has  not  opposed 
these  increases  on  the  selfish 
grounds  that  it  will  prove  a  bur¬ 
den  to  newspapers  but  on  the 
broader  grounds  that  it  is  un¬ 
economic — that  it  is  bad  busi¬ 
ness — that  it  will  not  only  not 
produce  the  desired  revenue  but 
will  result  in  still  further  de¬ 
creasing  revenues  without  ma¬ 
terially  decreasing  costs  of  op¬ 
eration. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  signi¬ 
ficant  to  note  that  one  Congress¬ 
man  has  made  the  suggestion 
that  if  Congress  wishes  to  main¬ 
tain  its  public  policy  services, 
such  as  R.F.D.,  franked  mail, 
penalty  mail,  and  the  like,  it 
should  provide  the  necessary  ap¬ 
propriations  to  care  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  such  public  policy 
services.  Should  such  a  course 
be  followed  it  is  only  logical 
that  all  revenues  derived  from 
each  class  of  mail  will  be  credit¬ 
ed  to  the  actual  cost  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  services  incident  to  such 
class.  It  is  the  belief  of  your 
Committee  that  if  anything  of 
that  nature  should  occur,  and  if 
the  Post  Office  Department 
revises  its  accounting  system  to 
accord  with  modern  methods 
and  procedures,  this  so-called 
deficit  charged  each  year  to  sec¬ 
ond  class  would  prove  but  a 
negligible  factor. 

Up  to  now  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  proposals  incor¬ 
porated  in  bill  H.  R.  2408.  A 
resolution  has  been  introduced 
by  Rep.  Rees  (Kas.),  author  of 
H.  R.  2408,  calling  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  postal  matters  by 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  or  a  sub¬ 
committee  thereof,  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  the  joint  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  of  1924. 


Carrier  Exempt  Bill 
Voted  in  Colorado 

Denver,  Colo. — The  Colorado 
legislature,  recently  adjourned, 
passed  one  bill  desired  by  the 
newspaper  industry  and  Hiifj 
another  which  many  editors  and 
publishers  strongly  opposed. 

The  approved  measure  takes 
newspaper  carriers  from  unem 
ployment  compensation  cover 
age  by  ruling  them  as  indepes 
dent  contractors. 

The  defeated  bill  was  for  the 
regulation  of  the  profession  ol 
optometry,  but  students  of  lef. 
islation  discovered  a  "joker”  to 
the  bill,  which  would  prohibit 
optometrists  from  any  type  of 
advertising.  The  Colorado  Pres 
Association  turned  to  stronj 
moves  against  the  bill,  after  it 
had  passed  the  House.  It  di^  to 
committee  in  the  Senate. 


ChL  News  Travel 
Show  Is  Resumed 

Chicago — The  Chicago 
News  ninth  International  Travei 
Exposition  opened  here  at  tiu 
Coliseum  April  19  for  a  nine 
day  run,  marking  the  first  trive! 
show  staged  since  the  war. 

Milton  Reynolds,  Chicago  pe 
manufacturer  who  recenUy  dr 
cled  the  globe  by  plane,  was 
present  at  the  gala  opentof 
Saturday  night,  along  with 
Mayor  Kennelly  and  Goi 
Green. 

The  exhibition,  largest  in  hit 
tory,  featured  scores  of  exhibits 
offering  vacation  plans  and  isf 
gestions  for  every  part  of  to 
globe.  A  popular  sidelight  to 
main  attractions  was  the  “Stiir 
way  to  Heaven”  contest  for 
girls  over  16. 


Australia 


•  Tti*  only  {ournal  giving  Ikn 
naws  of  advarilun,  advartb- 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcasting  is 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 
If  you  ara  planning  salas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  Intarastad  la 
thasa  tarritorias  raad 
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IF  YOU  SELL  IN  TEXAS 

You  Will  Want  to  See  This  Survey 


It’s  spring.  The  redbuds  and  dogwood  are  blooming.  Care 
to  drive  through  the  Dallas  market.^ 

If  you  can — come  on.  We’ll  be  delighted. 

For  the  many  who  cannot,  we  have  taken  some  pictures  and 
gathered  a  few  figures.  We  think  they  are  worth  while.  Maybe 
you  will. 

Certainly  you  will  if  you  sell  in  Texas,  because  this  study  tells 
a  lot  about  Texas’  No.  1  market. 

Our  wish  to  show  it  to  you  is  not  just  to  get  a  salesman’s 
foot  in  your  door.  This  is  not  merely  a  "selling  job.’’  It  is 
basic  facts,  figures  and  pictures,  uncolored.  We  have  the  quaint 
thought  that  we  are  helping  you  by  gathering  this  material 
for  you. 

It  hasn’t  been  prepared  for  general  distribution.  Original 
copies  are  at  the  Woodward  offices.  A  quick-drive-tbrough- 
the-Dallas-market  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Let  Us  Tell  You 
More  About  It 


Complete  portfolios  of  this  survey 
are  now  at  the  News  and  ail  offices 
of  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.  A  letter 
or  call  to  any  of  these  offices  will 
bring  you  the  full  story  by  personal 
interview: 


In  Now  York 

155  East  44tli  Street 
Merroy  Hill  2-0777 

In  Chicago 

400  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Superior  5455 

In  Detroit 

641  New  Center  Building 
Madison  5730 

In  Sen  Francisco 
Rust  Building 
Exbrook  2164 


SELL  THE  READERS  OF  THE  NEWS  AND  YOU  HAVE  SOLD  THE  DALLAS  MARKET 


THE  TEXAS  ALMANAC 

RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  AND  KGKO 
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MECHANICAL  RESEARCH 

-  I- 


Million-a-Year  Program  Visioned 


Simple  Start  Is  Being  Made; 
Appeal  for  More  Funds  Likely 


WHILE  a  plain  and  easy  start 

is  being  made  on  mechanical 
research  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  the  ANPA  Committee 
on  Mechanical  Research  looks 
to  the  day  when  “the  newspap¬ 
er  business  will  spend  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  or  more  a  year  on 
engineering  development." 

That  expenditure,  concludes 
Chairman  William  Baumrucker, 
Jr.,  will  pay  big  dividends.  The 
main  concern  now.  his  commit¬ 
tee  asserts,  should  be  to  lay 
wisely  plans  that  will  at  some 
future  time  lead  to  that  million- 
dollar  day. 

An  initial  appropriation  of 
$40,000  has  been  made.  ANPA 
members  are  cautioned  that 
they  will  be  called  upon  for 
more  and  more  funds  to  finance 
the  research  program  once  it 
gets  under  way.  First  step  is 
to  be  the  hiring  of  a  competent 
director. 

Text  of  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port: 

As  a  result  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  sub-committee  on  re¬ 
search  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Committee  and  subsequent  cor¬ 
respondence  and  conversations, 
the  progress  and  program  as  de¬ 
scribed  below  can  be  reported. 

Procurement  of  a  Director 

In  acordance  with  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Mechanical  Commit¬ 
tee  at  the  meeting  of  Feb.  28. 
1947,  we  are  proceeding  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  feasible  to  the  finding 
and  hiring  of  a  full-time  re¬ 
search  director  for  the  ANPA 
research  program.  The  search  is 
progressing  as  follows: 

1.  We  are  reviewing  the  best 
of  the  previous  candidates. 

2.  We  are  in  touch  with  a 
number  of  representative  en¬ 
gineering  colleges  in  an  attempt 
to  work  out  with  their  alumni 
placement  bureaus  suggestions 
of  possible  candidates. 

3.  We  are  contemplating  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  pertinent  engi¬ 
neering  society  journals. 

It  is  felt  that  the  fields  we  are 
tapping  should  provide  a  num¬ 
ber  of  desirable  candidates  who 
will  be  interviewed  and  a  selec¬ 
tion  recommended.  Desired  qual¬ 
ifications  for  the  new  director 
are  being  carefully  worked  out 
so  that  when  the  committee  gets 
down  to  its  final  selection,  we 
will  know  as  accurately  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  type  of  man  we  are 
looking  for  and  the  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  he  has  to  fit  into. 

When  the  right  person  is 
found,  we  expect  that  he  will 
have  to  spend  considerable  time 
familiarizing  himself  with  the 
newspaper  publishing  business. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  kind  of 
man  we  want  is  already  avail¬ 
able  in  our  field.  We  are  aware 
of  the  extreme  importance  to 
the  ANPA  research  program  of 
our  choice  of  director  and  all 
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proper  care  will  be  exercised.  It 
is  our  hope  that  the  proper  can¬ 
didate  can  be  discovered  within 
the  next  two  months. 

The  resolution  of  Feb.  28  fur¬ 
ther  stated  that  the  research 
committee  was  authorized  to 
commence  at  once  work  on  ac¬ 
tual  research  projects.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  in  agreement  with  this 
desire  and  proposes  that  actual 
research  be  started  as  early  as 
a  start  can  properly  be  made. 
It  seems  likely  that  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  actual  research 
projects  should  not  be  assigned 
and  started  on  until  such  time 
as  we  have  hired  the  new  re¬ 
search  director.  We  can  well  af¬ 
ford  to  spend  the  intervening 
time  in  preliminary  thinking 
and  planning  the  research  pro¬ 
gram  but  in  fairness  to  the  new 
director,  we  should  not  expect 
him  to  be  responsible  for  a  pro¬ 
cedure  that  we  would  impose 
upon  him.  In  fact,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  ideal  candidate 
we  have  been  describing  would 
accept  such  imposition. 

Another  reason  for  not  start¬ 
ing  before  the  director  is  hired 
is  that  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
director  will  have  some  particu¬ 
lar  field  in  which  he  is  better 
versed  than  others,  i.  e..  he  may 
be  a  chemical  engineer  or  a 
mechanical  engineer  or  possibly 
he  may  have  had  experience 
particularly  along  electrical 
lines.  The  first  actual  research 
problems  we  give  him  to  follow 
should  logically  be  problems 
which  are  in  line  with  his  field 
of  experience.  We  have,  of 
course,  in  mind  the  desire  to 
work  upon  the  problem  of  first 
impression  offset. 

Another  reason  for  delaying 
the  actual  assignment  of  labora¬ 
tory  and  experimental  work  on 
the  program  is  that  the  consul¬ 
tant  or  laboratory  to  whom  the 
actual  work  is  assigned  should 
be  responsible  to  the  director 
and  only  through  him  to  the 
committee.  Existing  laboratories 
capable  of  carrying  out  prob¬ 
lems  of  research  will  be  us^  by 
the  committee  as  rapidly  as  as¬ 
signments  can  be  judiciously 
made,  to  the  end  of  getting  the 
benefits  of  research  as  early  as 
possible. 

All  of  the  committee’s  direc¬ 
tion  should  focus  on  the  director 
and  the  lines  of  responsibility 
on  all  of  the  many  research  proj¬ 
ects  that  we  hope  will  be  put 
underway  will  be  between  the 
various  research  agencies  and 
the  director. 

The  committee  feels  that  an 
apparent  slight  delay  in  the 
start  of  actual  research  will,  in 
effect,  expedite  progress  of  the 
work  and  It  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  end  of  the  first  year 
will  see  constructive  progress  so 
that  the  committee  and  the 


ANPA  will  be  able  to  evaluate 
the  true  worth  and  possibilities 
of  the  research  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  our 
plans  are  to  have  the  first  stages 
of  the  research  program  kept 
to  fairly  simple  lines.  The  in¬ 
vestigations  started  will  fit  in 
with  our  new  director’s  training 
in  the  newspaper  field.  We  imag¬ 
ine  that  this  work  will  take 
form  of  studies  of  presently  de¬ 
signed  new  equipment,  reports 
of  technical  developments  in  al¬ 
lied  fields,  coordination  of  en¬ 
gineering  investigations  that 
have  been  made,  etc. 

The  preliminary  guidance  of 
our  new  man  will  be  very  care¬ 
fully  followed  by  the  committee. 

Further  Considerations 
Guidance  From  An  Experienced 
Cooperative  Research  Organi¬ 
zation 

Serious  thought  has  been  giv¬ 
en  by  the  committee  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  some  sort  of  asso¬ 
ciation  between  the  ANPA  re¬ 
search  program  and  some  organ¬ 
ization  that  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  cooperative  re¬ 
search  projects.  It  is  felt  that, 
conceivably,  our  director’s  work 
might  be  much  more  effective  if 
he  had  as  a  backstop  the  exper¬ 
ience  and  advice  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  had  successfully 
Handled  other  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams.  Many  an  industrial  re¬ 
search  program  has  been  started 
and  failed.  If  we  can  profit  by 
guidance  from  a  group  that  has 
been  through  the  ropes  before, 
we  should  be  able  to  avoid  many 
otherwise  serious  mistakes.  None 
of  us  in  the  newspaper  business 
should  feel  that  we  know  how  to 
handle  cooperative  research. 

An  association  such  as  men¬ 
tioned  above  contemplates,  of 
course,  that  actual  research 
would  not  be  done  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  with  which  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  made.  Conceiv¬ 
ably.  some  of  it  might  be,  but  we 
would  expect  our  director  to  be 
able  to  call  upon  all  available 
agencies,  including  colleges, 
commercial  organizations,  tech¬ 
nical  institutes  and  the  research 
facilities  of  allied  and  associated 
industries.  We  would  expect  him 
to  coordinate  all  of  the  above 
with  experimental  work  in  our 
own  plants. 

Further  study  and  reports  will 
be  made  upon  this  thought. 

Encouragement  For  Engineering 

Trained  Men  To  Enter  The 
Newspaper  Printing  Field 

The  committee  has  had  discus¬ 
sions  relative  to  the  desirability 
of  the  encouragement  of  more 
engineering  trained  people  to 
enter  our  business.  We  should 
understand  that  “going  in  for  re¬ 
search”  will  do  us  but  little 
good  if  our  business  is  not 
equipped  with  technical  man¬ 
power  to  adapt  and  use  the  re¬ 
sults  of  that  research.  Going  in 
for  research  is  not  like  buying 
a  new  hat.  Rather,  it  is  a  bit 
more  like  taking  on  a  religion. 


Perhaps  a  “purchasing"  analop 
can  be  made.  Rather  than  a  hat 
it  is  a  little  more  like  buyinj 
a  four-motored  airplane  for  omI 
own  use.  The  plane  is  nothinj 
to  one  but  an  expense  until  you 
have  learned  to  use — and  tht 
chances  are  that  most  of  us 
would  have  to  hire  a  trained 
pilot  and  trained  crew  of  meet 
anics  to  run  it  for  us.  True  re 
search  may  be,  to  a  large  ei 
tent,  a  waste  of  money  to  ou: 
business  unless  wc  parallel  tha: 
research  with  the  development 
of  trained  personnel  to  apply  the 
results  of  research  in  our  plants 

General  Program 
The  committee  expects  that 
our  first  and  more  simple  stages 
of  the  research  program  will  &id 
ready  adaptation  to  our  bust 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
precious  little  true  research  tha: 
the  newspaper  business  could 
absorb  immediately.  By  this  is 
meant  research  of  the  type 
Eastman  Kodak  or  Dupont  ot 
General  Motors  go  in  for.  (By 
corollary,  we  should  not  have  to 
and  should  not  plan  to  spend 
very  much  money  in  the  begin 
ning. )  We  can  and  should  male 
a  beginning  and  have  faith  tha; 
we  can  follow  the  program 
through  to  success. 

Our  modest  beginning  willun 
doubtedly  not  solve  any  major 
problems.  It  will,  however,  help 
to  define  those  problems  and 
bring  light  and  to  active  use 
some  of  the  work  that  has  il 
ready  been  done.  It  should  help 
adapt  that  work  to  our  problems 
We  may  find  mechanical  de 
vices  worked  out  but  perhaps 
not  perfected  or  perhaps  we 
may  find  by  diligent  searching 
equipment  of  which  we  are  not 
aware.  ’This  equipment,  put 
to  our  use.  may  well  be 
very  helpful  to  the  newspaper 
business.  We  expect  that  an  in¬ 
telligent  director,  guided  to  the 
best  of  the  committee’s  ability 
will  be  able  to  demonstrate  to 
the  ANPA  on  fairly  short  order 
that  science  and  engineering  can 
be  of  great  value  to  the  newi 
paper  publishing  business.  The 
Association  should  be  aware 
that  more  funds  will  be  called 
for  in  the  future.  We  will  ask 
for  and  hope  to  obtain  and  to 
spend  money  just  as  fast  as  • 
carefully  considered  program 
can  profitably  spend  it. 

Some  day  the  newsiwper  busi 
ness  will  spend  a  million  dolto 
or  more  per  year  on  engineeri^ 
development  and  will  see  tto: 
expenditure  pay  big  dividend 
Our  main  concern  now  shouw 
be  to  lay  wisely  plans  that  w 
at  some  future  time,  lead  to 
that  date. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Wm.  Baumrucker.  Ji 
Chairman 

Ralph  R.  Cranmer  , 
C.  H.  Ruth  I 
R.  E.  Lent  I 
J.  J.  Shea  I 
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moi^  METALS  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 


If  you  use  type  metals 

/oo/iT  for  This  \ame^here^s  why 


Federatctl  is  first  in  variety  and  quality  of  metals,  first  in  service,  first  in  manufacturing  and 
technical  facilities  for  the  graphic  arts.  ►  Businesses  or  manufacturers  become  '"largest 
in  the  (country”  not  hy  accident  hut  hy  plan.  The  Federated  plan  is  to  produce 
the  finest  metals  for  every  graphic  arts  requirement,  and  hack  their  users  to  the  limit 
with  unmatchahle  technical  and  research  facilities.  ►  Federated  Process  Type  Metals  are 
produced  to  all  specifications.  Other  Federated  products  are  Copper  Anodes  and 
Electrotyper’s  Foil.  ^  Vt  herever  you  are,  there  is  a  Federated  office 
— one  of  25  throughout  the  country.  To  reach  Federated  consult 
your  phone  book  or  write  Federated  Metals  Division, 

Ameriewi  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 

120  BriHidway,  New  York  5,  New  York,  C  M 


MechanicalConference 
Attendance  Is  Urged 


THE  18th  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held  in  Pittsburgh  at 
the  William  Penn  Hotel  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
Aug.  5,  6  and  7. 

While  the  official  registration 
figures  at  the  1946  Conference 
were  832,  approximately  900 
people  were  in  attendance. 

Exhibits  of  newspaper  mater¬ 
ials  and  machinery  manufactur 
ers  were  resumed  and  a  total  of 
31  companies  occupied  50  booths 
in  a  space  adjacent  to  the  ball¬ 
room  where  the  main  sessions 
were  held. 

The  high  attendance  record  at 
the  1946  Conference  is  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  our  members  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  annual 
country-wide  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  ANPA. 

Fully  aware  of  the  growth  of 
regional  mechanical  meetings 
during  the  past  few  years  and 
the  importance  to  the  maintain¬ 
ing  of  interest  in  newspaper 
mechanical  problems,  on  the 
part  of  our  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  executives,  your  Commit¬ 
tee  offered  to  help  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  regional  groups  and 
encourage  the  attendance  of  our 
members  at  regional  meetings. 

Your  Committee  announced 
that  the  program  of  the  annual 
AOTA  Conference  was  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  scientific  research,  new 
developments  in  newspaper  ma¬ 
chinery  and  in  the  newspaper 
business,  and  that  the  program 
was  designed  to  present  techno¬ 
logical  information  that  would 
tend  to  keep  them  abreast  of 
the  things  that  are  new  and  that 
we  may  expect  In  the  future. 
This  type  of  program  met  with 
the  enthusiastic  acclaim  of  those 
who  were  in  attendance. 

Some  of  the  subjects  discussed 
by  speakers  were: 

“Research  as  Applied  to  News¬ 
paper  Production”  Speaker  — 
John  W.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

“Ink  Research  and  First  Im¬ 
pression  Offset”  Speaker — I.  M. 
Bernstein,  Director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Printing  Ink  Research  In¬ 
stitute. 

“Planning  the  Newspaper 
Plant”  Speaker — Robt.  W.  Dick¬ 
erson. 

“Color  Conditioning”  Speaker 
— P.  F.  Hessler  of  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co. 

“Cold  Cathode  Lighting"  — 
Plastics  for  the  Printing  Indus¬ 
try” 

“Magnesium  Printing  Plates” 
— “Advertising  Typography” 
“Color  Plates  for  Newspapers” 
— “Mailroom  Layout”  and  “Run 
of  Paper  Color  Advertising” 

These  topics  held  the  interest 
of  representatives  from  both 
large  and  small  newspapers. 

A  night  meeting  was  held  at 
which  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  presented  a  program 
“Technical  Education  for  News¬ 
paper  Production”. 

Another  night  meeting  was 
confined  mostly  to  Mailing 
Room  problems. 


For  the  above  report  of  the 
1946  Mechanical  Conference,  the 
Committee  is  indebted  to  Worth 
C.  Coutney  of  the  Chicago  (III.) 
Herald  -  American,  who  was 
Chairman  for  most  of  the  year. 

Your  Committee  has  given 
careful  attention  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  program  for  the  1947 
Mechanical  Conference  which  is 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  June  9, 
10  and  11. 

The  program  is  intended  to 
cover  many  subjects  so  that 
every  one  in  attendance  may 
hear  talks  and  discussions  on 
those  things  close  to  his  inter¬ 
est. 

The  Board  of  Directors  at  its 
meeting  on  Feb.  4  and  5,  1947 
authorized  “an  expenditure  up 
to  $40,000  for  twelve  months  be¬ 
ginning  April  1947  for  initiating 
the  research  program”.  The 
Board  at  the  same  time  accepted 
the  recommendation  that  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee  be  called 
upon  to  appoint  a  “Committee 
on  Mechanical  Research". 

The  Mechanical  Committee 
acting  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Board  authorized 
the  appointment  of  such  a  Com¬ 
mittee  “to  proceed  immediately 
to  secure  a  full  time  director  as 
soon  as  arrangements  can  be 
completed  by  the  General  Man¬ 
ager”  and  “to  proceed  with  ac¬ 
tual  research  within  the  limits 
of  the  funds  provided”. 

The  appointed  “Committee  on 
Mechanical  Research”  consists 
of:  William  Baumrucker,  Jr., 
chairman.  New  York  News; 
Ralph  R.  Cranmer,  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Grit;  R.  E.  Lent,  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal; 
C.  H.  Ruth,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star;  J.  J.  Shea,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  desires  of 
publishers  generally  for  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  mechanical  research  in 
the  newspaper  business,  the 
Committee  will  proceed  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible.  However,  we 
would  emphasize  that  publishers 
must  realize  that  mechancial  re¬ 
search  in  the  newspaper  business 
necessarily  covers  a  wide  field 
and  that  they  must  be  patient 
and  believe  that  slowness  and 
sureness  in  the  beginning  will 
pay  off  in  greater  dividends 
eventually.  As  one  well  in¬ 
formed  publisher  has  said  it  may 
be  five  or  ten  years  before  me¬ 
chanical  research  as  applied  to 
the  newspaper  business  proves 
itself. 

Even  if  greater  funds  were 
available  research  could  not  be 
initiated  and  carried  on  any 
more  rapidly  as  unprepared  as 
we  are. 

Respectfully  submitted 
J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Chairman 

Wm.  Baumrucker.  Jr.,  M.  A. 

Hagan,  John  L.  Blake,  R.  E. 

Lent,  A.  H.  Burns,  W.  B.  Pape, 

T.  A.  Corcoran,  John  W.  Park, 

Ralph  R.  Cranmer,  C.  H.  Ruth, 

Edwin  H.  Evers,  Fred  W. 

Schaub,  W.  L.  Fanning,  J.  J. 

Shea,  B,  F.  Garrity,  Russell  S. 

Stratton. 


Pull  Report  of  the 
Mechanical  DepKzrtment 

ALTHOUGH  the  many  orders 

from  Washington  governing 
the  use  of  newspaper  supplies 
during  the  war  years  have  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  trickle,  the 
Federal  Register  and  other  daily 
reports  from  Washington  are 
carefully  watched  so  that  mem¬ 
bers  may  be  informed  in  case 
any  new  order  is  issued  or  any 
existing  order  is  modified  in 
a  way  to  affect  the  newspaper 
business.  Only  four  orders  of 
interest  to  publishers  are  now 
in  force.  These  cover  tin  ( M-43 ) , 
antimony  (M-112),  agave  (sisal) 
fibre  ( M-84 ) ,  and  building  con¬ 
struction  (VHP-1).  The  con¬ 
struction  order  was  revised  and 
reissued  March  20,  but  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  newspaper 
buildings  remain  unchang^. 

Mechanical  Bulletins 

More  than  half  the  bulletins 
issued  during  the  last  year  cov¬ 
ered  the  report  of  the  1946 
Mechanical  Conference.  There 
were  ten  bulletins  totaling  250 
pages.  There  were  also  the 
fifth  bulletin  on  gadgets  de¬ 
veloped  in  member  offices;  an 
illustrated  description  of  the 
Webtip  device  developed  by  the 
Boston  Herald  and  Traveler  lor 
inserting  a  preprinted  color 
sheet  into  a  newspaper  while  the 
press  is  running  at  full  speed; 
a  report  on  the  glass-bead  coat¬ 
ed  drawsheet,  to  reduce  first  im¬ 
pression  offset,  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  and  tried  out  in  the 
plant  of  the  Indianapolis  Star; 
and  the  regular  quarterly  re¬ 
ports  on  newsprint  waste.  The 
last  bulletin  issued  was  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  eleventh  survey  of 
newspaper  page  make-up  and 
paper  roll  widths.  The  figures 
show  a  continuing  trend  toward 
narrower  type  pages  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  narrower  paper  rolls. 

Mechanical  Conierence 

The  Eighteenth  Mechanical 
Conference  was  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Aug.  5,  6,  and  7,  1946. 
The  attendance  was  the  second 
largest  in  Conference  history, 
with  well  over  800  registrations. 
As  there  were  eight  crowded 
se^ions,  the  report  covered  250 
printed  pages.  The  machinery 
exhibit  was  the  first  one  in  five 
years.  Although  not  so  large  as 
several  which  were  held  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  war,  a  fair  number 
of  manufacturers  and  supply 
companies  took  space,  and  the 
exhibits  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention. 

The  1947  Conference  will  be 
held  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago,  June  9,  10  and  11.  The 
program  is  now  being  formu¬ 
lated,  and  we  hope  to  send  to 
all  member  offices  an  outline  of 
the  program  soon  after  the  close 
of  this  annual  meeting.  We 
expect  a  larger  attendance  and 
a  larger  machinery  exhibit  at 
Chicago  than  a  year  ago  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Because  of  the  congested  con¬ 
dition  of  the  hotels  a  year  ago, 
the  Mechanical  Department  as¬ 
sumed  the  task  of  assigning 
hotel  rooms  both  to  member 
representatives  and  to  those 
from  manufacturing  and  supply 
companies.  This  entailed  a  tre¬ 


mendous  amount  of  detail  work  j 
but  we  had  the  supreme  satif  ' 
faction  of  assigning  a  hotel  ' 
room  to  every  one  who  asked. 
This  year  the  hotels  are  hin- 
dling  the  room  reservations,  u  ; 
they  have  done  in  the  put  ' 
and  we  believe  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Chicago  Cion 
vention  Bureau,  a  sufficient 
number  of  hotel  rooms  will  be 
available  to  all  who  wish  to  it 
tend  the  Conference.  Those  who 
have  not  already  made  room 
reservations  should  write  di. 
rectly  to  the  Palmer  House,  at 
an  early  date. 

New  Devices 

Your  Mechanical  Department 
tries  to  keep  informed  con¬ 
cerning  new  devices  which  are 
likely  to  be  of  interest  to  news 
paper  publishers  and  has  re¬ 
ported  briefly  on  several  of 
these  during  the  year  just 
closed.  The  Webtip  device, 
originated  by  the  Boston  Herald 
and  Traveler,  and  the  glass-bead 
drawshet,  used  by  the  Indian 
apolis  Star,  were  covered  in 
Mechanical  Bulletins  and  have 
been  already  mentioned.  Some 
other  new  thin^  have  been 
covered  by  articles  in  the 
B  Bulletins. 

Among  these  are  the  Edison 
Margin  Justifier  and  the  Polar 
oid  One-Step  Camera.  The  Edi 
son  Justifier  is  a  device  which 
can  be  attached  to  almost  ^ 
standard  make  of  typewrite 
and  will  enable  it  to  produce 
copy  with  justified  lines.  To 
accomplish  this  it  is  necessar; 
to  type  the  copy  twice.  Another 
typewriter,  for  which  it  was 
claimed  that  it  would  produce 
justified  copy  with  only  one 
typing,  was  brought  to  our  at 
tention  through  newspaper  pub 
licity.  Investigation  brought 
out  the  fact  that  a  typewrite 
of  this  description  had  never 
been  manufactured,  not  even  a 
demonstration  model,  and  that 
the  people  behind  it  were  seek 
ing  capital. 

The  Polaroid  One-Step  Cam 
era  ^is  designed  to  produce  i 
positive  print  within  one  min¬ 
ute  after  making  the  exposure 
This  camera  was  demonstrated 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Optical 
Society  of  America  not  long  ago, 
but  the  Polaroid  Corporation 
states  that  it  will  not  be  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  on  the  market  for 
some  months. 

One  well  known  company, 
which  asks  that  its  name  be 
withheld,  is  working  upon  the 
development  of  an  engraving 
machine.  This  company  has  ac 
quired  the  patents  granted  to 
Walter  Howey  and  (leo^e 
Washington,  Jr.,  on  engrartng 
machines.  Mechanical  Bullette 
on  the  Howey  and  the  Wa& 
ington  machines  were  issued 
some  years  ago. 

The  salvaging  of  some  of  the 
side  runs  of  paper  mills  by  run¬ 
ning  one-page-wide  rolls  has  at 
traded  much  interest  among 
newspaper  publishers,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  new 
paper  mechanical  men  n*** 
worked  out  schemes  to  ub®  ■ 
these  rolls,  usually  by  run^  | 
two  rolls  in  the  same  Poaj“* 
on  the  press  on  the  same  | 
The  Mechanical  Department  W  I 
prepared  several  stories  about  ■ 

( Continued  on  page  84)  I 
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We  buy  in  your  town 


You  might  win  a  dollar.  Our  offer  is 
bona  fide. 

Our  purchasing  man  started  the 
idea.  He  says  that  Bethlehem  buys  or  has 
bought  every  kind  of  thing  that  is  made. 
He  has  a  standing  offer  of  a  dollar  to 
anyone  who  can  name  a  product  not  on 
our  purchase  list,  and  he  hasn’t  lost  yet. 

So  that  offer  is  public  here  and  now. 
We’ll  pay  a  dollar  each  to  the  first  hun¬ 
dred  readers  who  can  stump  our  pur¬ 
chasing  man.  Send  in  your  suggestion. 

This  isn’t  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 
Marbles?  Yes,  for  our  community 
stores.  Pipe  organs?  Aye,  for  passen¬ 
ger  steamships  which  we  build. 


All  in  all,  we  can  safely  say  that  for 
whatever  is  made  or  grown  in  your 
town,  we  are  prospective  buyers. 

We  may  buy  direct,  or  through  proc¬ 
essors  and  wholesalers.  There  are  6,000 
concerns  selling  to  us  directly  and 
30,000  sub-suppliers. 

A  steel-and-ship  concern  like  ours 
needs  to  maintain  and  to  supply  office 
buildings,  canteens,  dispensaries,  etc., 
etc.,  requiring  the  whole  gamut  of 
material  things. 

Everything.  Lumber  from  South 
Carolina,  chemicals  from  Florida, 
silver  from  Idaho — from  every  sec¬ 
tion  come  supplies  which  contribute  to 
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ent  times" 


7  he  Texas  City  disaster  provided  one  of  the 
hardest  and  most  competitive  tests  of  news  and 
newsphoto  coverage  since  the  war  ended. 

Swiftly  grasping  the  news  and  picture  potentiali¬ 
ties,  AP’s  Dallas  bureau  and  members  in  Houston 
and  Galveston  gave  AP  a  competitive  edge  which 
was  consistently  maintained. 

The  graphic  aerial  view  on  this  page  —  taken  by 
Photographer  Bill  Nottingham  of  the  Houston  Post 
—  was  transmitted  on  AP’s  Wirephoto  network  in 
time  to  give  afternoon  members  from  coast-to-coast 
pictures  with  the  news. 

A  check  of  50  newspapers  taking  two  or  more 
wire  services  showed  that  44  preferred  AP  . . .  a 
convincing  demonstration  of  coverage  which  AP’s 
weekly  news  and  newsphoto  log  described  as  ’’one 
of  the  great  AP  team  jobs  of  recent  times.” 


Co,,  Tu 


telemats _ 
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HOW  ABOUT  ALASKA? 


ALMOST  EVERY  important  newspaper 
publisher  in  this  country  is  in  New 
York  this  week  attending  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

There  is  hardly  one  of  them  who 
wouldn’t  like  to  have  a  few  more  tons 
of  newsprint  Most  of  them  want  con¬ 
siderably  more. 

But  they  can’t  get  it  ’There  isn’t 
enough  being  produced  for  everyone  to 
have  more.  To  give  more  to  one  means 
taking  it  away  from  another.  As  one 
newsprint  salesman  said  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Waldorf:  “All  requests  for  more  news¬ 
print  are  being  filed.” 

We’ll  bet  it  is  "file  and  forget,”  because 
at  the  rate  newsprint  production  capacity 
is  being  expanded  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
the  supply  will  never  catch  up  with  de¬ 
mand.  According  to  all  reports,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  newsprint  is  not  static.  It  is 
going  to  grow  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
demand  for  advertising  space  and  the 
demand  for  copies.  The  ceilings  are  not 
in  sight  for  either  demand. 

Scandinavia  will  probably  never  again 
become  a  large  newsprint  supplier  in  this 
country  because  of  the  growing  demand 
for  that  paper  in  Europe. 

The  U.S.  woodland  capacity  is  not  ex¬ 
tensive  enough  to  supply  for  a  long  period 
the  large  newsprint  mills  now  needed  for 
extra  production. 

’The  Canadian  forests  probably  could 
handle  a  few  more  economical  mills.  Can¬ 
ada  already  supplies  about  80%  of  the 
U.S.  newsprint  but  its  producers  are  wary 
of  extending  themselves  financially  for 
more  production.  The  trials  of  the  de¬ 
pression  years  are  too  vivid  in  their  mem¬ 
ories,  and  only  recently  having  lifted 
themselves  out  of  bankruptcy  and  debt 
they  would  rather  go  along  with  a  sure 
thing  than  plan  for  a  bigger  future. 

Unless  our  daily  newspapers  are  to  re¬ 
sign  themselves  to  a  perpetual  state  of 
frozen  circulation  and  rationed  advertis¬ 
ing  they  must  do  something  to  help  them¬ 
selves  about  their  own  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion.  If  it  can’t  be  bought,  then  the  logical 
thing  to  do  is  make  it  yourselves  or  get 
someone  else  to  make  it. 

Where?  In  Alaska! 

No  newspaper  has  the  resources  to  spend 
25  to  30  million  dollars  for  a  newsprint 
mill  in  Alaska.  And  it  will  be  a  difficult 
task  for  a  group  of  papers  to  interest  pri¬ 
vate  capital  in  developing  that  area — al¬ 
though  we  feel  sure  the  idea  could  be 
sold  on  the  basis  of  a  guaranteed  market. 

There  is  a  logical  “taker”  in  our  own 
government.  The  Department  of  Interior 
has  surveyed  the  whole  situation  and  be¬ 
lieves  newsprint  mills  are  possible  there. 

The  Army  and  Navy  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  Alaska  populated,  towns 
built,  docks  and  air  fields  set  up — ^par¬ 
ticularly  along  the  coastal  fringe.  To  say 
nothing  of  their  possible  interest  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  commimication  and  trans¬ 
portation  there. 

The  RFC  has  the  money  and  there  have 
been  reports  it  might  be  interested  in  such 
an  investment. 

There  we  have  the  potential  interest  of 
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Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  1  will  give  yon  rest. — 
Matthew  II;  28. 


the  military  and  the  bureaucrats.  ’The 
politicians  on  “the  Hill”  who  are  interested 
in  doing  something  about  newsprint  ought 
to  see  the  logical  steps  to  be  taken 

If  they  don’t  see  it,  who  else  but  the 
newspaper  publishers  should  bring  it  to 
their  attention — and  what  better  time  is 
there  than  now? 

If  additional  newsprint  capacity  is  not 
put  in  the  blueprint  stage  soon,  American 
newspapers  may  find  themselves  in  a  few 
years  in  a  shortage  that  will  make  the 
present  one  seem  like  a  cornucopia. 


SOUND  EMPLOYE  RELATIONS 

IN  THIS  turbulent  era  of  strikes  and  in¬ 
sistent  union  demands  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  working  hours,  publishers  may 
sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  need  for  a 
positive  employe  relations  program  for 
their  loyal  unorganized  workers. 

Having  become  so  immersed  in  contract 
negotiations  with  various  unions,  publish¬ 
ers  often  forget  to  look  at  their  employe 
relations  as  a  whole.  They  permit  in¬ 
equities  to  creep  into  management  policy 
which  often  lead  to  discontent  and  even¬ 
tually  to  unionism  among  those  whom 
management  least  expect  to  organize. 
Equally  as  dangerous  is  the  strictly  pa¬ 
ternalistic  attitude  toward  employes. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
Ivan  L.  Willis,  vicepresident  of  industrial 
relations.  International  Harvester  Co., 
recently  offered  some  cogent  suggestions 
for  newspaper  promotion  managers  to 
take  back  to  their  top  executives  in  con¬ 
sidering  a  long-range  employe  relations 
program.  Publishers  might  well  take 
heed  of  the  four  essentials  outlined  by 
Mr.  Willis,  who  pointed  out  that  any 
sound  employe  relations  policy  must  give 
employes  “that  sense  of  belonging  and 
accomplishment  that  contributes  so  much 
to  our  personal  satisfaction.” 

A  forward  approach  to  the  problem,  he 
said,  is  to  keep  these  fundamentals  in 
mind:  (1)  paternalism  should  be  kept 
to  a  minimum;  (2)  wherever  feasible, 
employes  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
formulation  and  administration  of  such 
plans;  (3)  they  should  have  a  joint  fi¬ 
nancial  stake  in  the  security  features  of 
the  over-all  program;  (4)  the  plans  should 
be  so  designed  that  employes  have  a 
permanent  equity  (such  as  in  pensions) 
irrespective  of  what  happens  to  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  enterprise,  or  whether  or  not 
they  spend  their  entire  working  life  with 
one  newspaper. 


GUILD  POUCIES  L  I 

MILTON  MURRAY,  president  of  ft,  |  , 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  told  the  |  e 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editm  f  ^ 
last  week  that  the  guild’s  Intemationil  ■  * 
Executive  Board  is  considering  constlta 
tional  changes  which  would  give  it  greitei 
supervision  over  calling  strikes.  As  Hr  2 
Murray  explained  it,  the  proposed  i»hmp  ^ 
would  prevent  a  local  from  striking  wha  te 
the  lEB  considered  it  “either  unwise  or 
ill-timed  or  improper.”  ® 

’That  sounds  like  a  mighty  good  sugges  Jf 
tion.  ’The  lEB  would  act  as  a  brake  agiimt 
possible  snap  judgment  actions  by  kxil  pi 
guild  hotheads.  Such  an  arrangemot  tii 

might  have  prevented  the  PhiladelpUs 
Camden  strike  and  kept  those  three  news 
papers  alive.  All  providing,  of  couiw 
the  lEB  boys  have  some  sanity  and  m  Ai 
not  all  hotheads.  i 

However,  in  considering  this  change  the 
lEB  should  avoid  setting  itself  up  as  the 
sole  initiator  of  strikes.  In  other  words.  ^ 
guild  locals  should  not  be  subject  to  strll-  cit; 
ing  at  the  whim  and  fancy  of  the  inter  Mi 
national  body  alone.  Strike  votes  shoald  ^ 
originate  in  the  local  with  approval  rest- 
ing  with  the  lEB.  Local  guildsmen  shoald  ^ 
not  be  forced  to  strike  against  their  vi  ^ 
at  the  international’s  call.  the 

Mr.  Murray’s  explanation  of  why  the  of 
guild  “historically  rejected  the  inclinfci  ^  * 
of  arbitration  as  an  article  in  our  coa  ^ 

tracts”  doesn’t  make  sense.  He  admits  i  trib 

great  number  of  contracts  provide  for  v-  tion 
bitration  of  disputes  arising  under  the  c» 
tract  but  said  “we  have  particularly  «■  ^ 

fused  to  sign  any  contract  which  provUa  g, 
arbitration  as  a  means  of  renewing  i  » 
tract.” 

’The  reason:  “If  you  have  an  arbitriiks  r 
clause  in  your  contract  which  provides  the  | 
automatic  arbitration  of  every  dispute,  jjjg ' 
you  are  apt  to  forget  the  orderly  proces  -f  Edit 
of  collective  bargaining  and  take  the  etv  i  ciati 
way  out  and  toss  everything  into  arbltri'  j 
tion.  ’That  is  sometimes  silly.”  I 
It  would  seem  silly  to  completely  tf-  Me 
pass  collective  bargaining  and  resort  onlr 


to  arbitration.  But  we  can’t  foresee  either  ■  appo 
labor  or  management  representatives  W  | 
ting  such  a  situation  develop.  |  gjjjj 

Also  we  can’t  understand  why  the  guM  »  Hite 


should  state  that  arbitration  is  okay  h  (Con 
some  cases  but  not  in  others. 

Substitution  of  arbitration  procedure  te|. 
the  strike  weapon,  as  the  final  recourse,  h| 
the  desire  of  publishers  and  should  bethil 
aim  of  sensible  guildsmen.  k  presh 


NETWORK  ERRS 

IN  ITS  attempt  to  protect  the  medluB 
from  ridicule,  one  of  the  major  radio  and 
networks  has  pulled  a  boner  that  will  ho'  ^  1 
radio  more  than  all  the  kidding  in  th* 
world. 

We  refer  to  the  action  of  NBC  in  ro 
ting  comedians  off  the  air  for  seconds  s' 
a  time  when  their  scripts  call  for  gags  k 
radio’s  expense. 

A  long  range  public  relations  cangaig*  1 
is  fine  for  any  industry,  including 
But  no  public  relations  effort  can  indi»lni.j:” 
censorship  of  ridicule,  serious  or  huaO 
ous,  coming  from  within  the  industry.  Heral 
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plans  to  continue  her  newspap¬ 
er  career  following  her  forth¬ 
coming  marriage  to  Don  Law, 
city  editor,  Orangeburg  (S.  C.) 
Times-Democrat.  F.  W.  White 
succeeds  Oliphant  as  head  of 
the  Cherokee  County  bureau. 
Ben  Griffin,  Jr.,  Spartanburg 

#^(S.  C. )  Journal  reporter  and 
photographer,  has  b^n  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  Lions  Club. 

McLellan  Smith,  for  several 
years  representing  various  dail- 
lies  in  Washington,  has  joined 
the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald. 

Shirley  Hutchinson  has  been 

transferred  from  the  Detroit 

bureau.  United  Press  to  the 
Chicago  bureau. 

William  Hathaway,  formerly 
ElE'  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  now  is 

».  receives  a  o"®  ^^®  Chicago  staff, 

a  NEA  Better  Anne  McCarty,  courthouse  re- 
Cook.  Mission  porter,  Birmingharn  (Ala.) 

a*  Inr  News  and  Birmingham  Age- 
Uion.  At  lar  resigned  to  join 

the  Louisville  Courier -Journal 
..  staff.  Tom  Childs,  formerly  on 

,ae  tne  nam-  News,  is  now  covering 

,  formerly  of  courts  for  the  Age-Herald.  New 

additions  on  Age-Herald  copy 
i^s-Views  M-  include  Walter  R.  Thames, 

formerly  on  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  and  David 
Chicago  Daily  Koonce,  who  was  on  the  staff 
is  resigning  of  Billboard  magazine,  New 
ied.  Sam  Les-  York  City. 

Walter  Allen,  formerly  of  the 
inly  as  radio  LaQrange  (Ga.)  Daily  Report¬ 
er,  and  Alfred  Van  Hoose,  of 

_ Cuba,  Ala.,  have  joined  the 

"  ~  a||H|||L  1  Birmingham  News  sports  staff. 

Allen  Rankin,  who  was  with 
f  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Aduer- 

St  tiser  and  the  Alabama  Journal 
before  the  war,  is  now  on  the 
V  ^  t'  (;  Birmingham  News  city  staff. 
Be.  Lillian  R.  Rockwell  has 

joined  the  staff  of  the  Potsdam 
(N.  Y. )  Courier  and  Freeman 
as  staff  reporter. 

Caroline  Hamilton  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  and 
Franlrenatein  WaRREN  AGEE  Of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  have  been  nam^ 
urmer  Cher-  winners  of  $100  cash  awards  by 
ws  director  the  local  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
C.)  Herald-  Chi  for  writing  and  reporting, 
named  state  Stewart  Jones,  former  Kan- 
newspapers,  sas  newspaperman,  has  been 
'{E  Bodie  who  ( Continued  on  page  68 ) 


personal  mention 

rtiTY  p  GANNETT,  president 
the  Gannett  Publishing 
CiT  Inc.,  recently  received  a 
^cate  of  appreciation  from 
S  War  Department  for  the 
^ces  of  his  company  to  aid 
Army  recruiting. 

Jbsi  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  will 
be  orincipal  speaker  at  the  cer- 
^^1..  commemorating  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  laying 
•  - of  the  San  Jacinto 


oithe  comer  -  --  -  . 

monument  near  Houston  on  the 
111th  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  San  Jacinto. 

Mas.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  vice- 
president,  Houston  Post,  war¬ 
time  commander  of  the  WACs, 
will  be  the  feature  speaker  at 
the  “Bostra  Brunch”  which  will 
open  the  43rd  annual  convention 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  May  25. 

Cahl  W.  Jones,  former  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Minn¬ 
eapolis  Journal,  and  Ray  C.  Do- 
«u,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  and  day 
city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Minor,  have  incorporated  the 
History.  Book  Club,  with  offices 
in  New  York  City. 

Douglas  Southall  Freeman, 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Hews-Leader,  recently  received 
the  distinguished  service  scroll 
of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  “in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  achievements 
and  in  appreciation  of  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  life  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Dominion.  Free¬ 
man  is  author  of  “Lee"  and 
Lee’s  Lieutenants.” 

Charles  P. 

Hilfenstein, 
publisher 
Live  Oak  ( Fla. 

Suwanee  Demo- 
erat,  was  elect- 

<d  president  of  J 

the  National 
Editorial  Asso- 

ciation  at  the  A 

recent  conven- 
tion  in  Fort  mr 

Worth.  Tex. 

Kelly,  has  been  „ 

appointed  edi-  Helfenstem 

tor  of  the  Potsdam  (N.  Y.) 
Courier  and  Freeman.  Mrs. 
Kelly  was  formerly  Telegraph 


Dreier 


iLonn.)  Sentinel  and  more  re-  of  which  Frank  Helderman,  cir- 
cently  Springfield,  Mass,  cor-  culation  manager  of  the  news- 
respondent  for  United  Press.  papers,  is  already  a  member. 

Eri^t  L.  Owen,  publisher  of  Joseph  Regan,  formerly  of  the 
S®  j  Post-  Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal  circu- 

oioTWord,  has  been  reelected  lation  department,  has  been 
fluent  (rf  the  Board  of  Di-  named  assistant  to  the  circula- 
iwtors  of  the  General  Hospital  tion  manager  of  the  Waterbury 
01  ayracuse.  ( Conn. )  Republican,  American 

Frank  W.  Mayborn,  publisher  and  Sunday  Republican. 
o|the  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram 
j  Texas  newspapers, 


If  you  niiNsed  seeiuff  current 
Sun  $iyndi«*ate  offerings!  at  the 
A3^PA  convention... catch  up  with 
a  private  session  ...  say  when  ! 


J^OUEEN  KILLEN  of 
p  -•  0.,  and  Bowling 

w,  u"’  rF-,  were  married  in 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Washington,  D.  C. 


JOSEPH  H.  DRESSMAN,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Kentucky  edition 
of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 

succeeding  Pryor  C.  Tarvin 
.....  ^ 

of  the  editor  emeritus  because  of 
rtment,  iU  health. 

been  Jack  Mabley  has  been  ap- 
of  gen-  pointed  assistant  city  editor  of 
N  W.  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Other 
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In  the  Business  Office 


CHICAGO  £1IJN 


N.  KING,  manager  of  who  has  retired  to  the  position 

■  the  Western  di .  - - 

jgeneral  advertisin 
Oucago  Tribune 
named  assistant  m 
eral  advertising. 

P^itor 


Syndicate 


Harry  Baker,  Mgr. 

400  W.  Madison,  Chicago,  III. 


Seatons  Buy 
Powell's  Paper  yN 
In  Coffeyville 

CoFFEYViLLE,  Kan. — ^The  Seat- 
ons — Fay,  Richard  and  Fred — 
have  acquired  the  Coffeyville 
Daily  Journal  from  H.  J.  Powell 
&  Co.,  as  of  April  1.  Mr.  Powell, 
who  owned  the  Journal  since 
1914,  has  retired. 

Including  the  Journal  Build- 
ing,  the  transaction  was  de- 
scribed  by  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
newspaper  broker,  as  one  of  the 
largest  newspaper  sales  in  the 
Middle  West  in  several  years. 

Fay  N.  Seaton  and  his  sons, 
with  associates,  own  six  other  t 

dailies — the  Manhattan  Mercury-  * 

Chronicle  and  Winfield  Courier  John  1 
in  Kansas,  the  Hastings  Tribune  retired 
in  Nebraska,  the  Sheridan  Press  (Xex.) 
in  Wyoming,  the  Lead  Call  and  years 
Deadwood  Pioneer-Times  in  jj^j^je 
South  Dakota.  ' 


American.  Florence  Zucker- 
DPPQf^'MilT  Q  BRAUN  has  been  assigned  to  the 

William  T.  Farring- 
continued  from  page  67  ton  has  been  shifted  to  the 

-  American’s  city  news  staff  and 

named  supervisor  of  personnel  George  T.  Dillon  has  succeed- 
research  and  statistics^  for  the  ed  him  as  assistant  telegraph 

•xlitor. 

Robert  Mu- 

SEL,  veteran  _ 

United  Press 
correspondent, 
left  New  York 
Apr.  14  to  re-  WEgii 
turn  to  his 
headquarters  in  ' 

London.  He  has 
been  overseas 
for  several  years 
and  was  here 
only  seven 
weeks  before 
leaving  again. 

Everett  B. 

Swingle,  form  . 
agricultural  news  at  Michigan 


Jones,  Associ- 

ated  Press  bur-  j|||B 

eau  chief  in 

Miami.  Fla., 

flew  to  Havana, 

Cuba,  recently 
on  business. 

John  London, 
formerly  a  lea- 

ture  writer  for  ^^B 

the  Stamford  B^BiP^^H 
(Conn.)  Adt'o- 
cate,  Stamford, 

Conn..  has  Jones 

joined  the  news 

staff  of  the  Washington  (D.  C. ) 

Post. 

John  P.  Greblunas,  for  many 
years  court  reporter  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  state  desk  of  the 


Musel 


■Badger  Ex-NeWSmen  Publish  a  special  project  and  wiU  c» 

of  the  'New  Departure  News'  JJ^^^nows" 

terbury  Bristol,  Conn.  —  Thirty  years  - - - 

Tierican  ago  a  former  newspaperman,  the  PirriilrriJrtn 

has  re  late  Charles  F.  Olin,  ground  out  ^©eKUes  yircUIOttOn 

ame  in  the  first  issue  of  New  Departure  Compiled  111  DirectoIT 
lucceed-  News,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  sworn  circulation  figure 

of  Ed-  industrial  journalism.  .  which  weekly  newspaper  di» 

•  of  the  Published  for  the  employes  of  jishers  were  required  to  £t 
the  New  Departure  Division  of  ^vith  the  Post  Office  as  a  rest; 
of  thp  Motors  in  Bnstol  and  of  a  law  passed  by  Congress  las 

ii^tch  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  Sandusky.  fgU.  are  published  for  the  to 
r7s^is-  time  in  the  new  1947  Director, 

■H  Van  versary  is  still  the  product  of  of  Country  and  Suburban  Tow 
ssLstant  one-time  newspapermen.  Newspapers  just  released  by  de 

ublican  Editor  William  A.  Garrett  is  American  Press  Associatioa 

th  the  erstwhile  member  of  the  The  Directory  shows  thc! 
’corder-  Warf/ord  Times  and  New  Britain  are  now  8,312  weekly  new? 
former-  staffs,  and  Henry  L.  papers  in  towns  of  under  90.i 
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erhaps  I  can  take  this  piece  of  pewter . . .  and  cover  it  with  some  substance  that  will  react  to  light 
. . .  and  if  I  put  an  engraving  over  the  metal . . .  perhaps . . .  but  non,  monsieur—  it  will  not  work. 
Still,  I  am  sure ...  I  have  almost  the  right  idea . . . 


So  mused  the  Frenchman.  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepce,  as  his  mind  seethed  with  ideas-with  plans 
for  a  boat  propelled  by  motor  power,  for  a  process  that  was  later  to  be  perfected  as  photography, 
for  fixi  indigo  pastel  dye,  for  so  many  things  he  must  find  time  to  accomplish. 

And  finally,  in  1813,  Niepce  discovered  the  way  to  coat  a  metal  plate  with  asphalt,  expose  it  to 
sunlight  under  the  print  of  an  engraving,  dissolve  the  parts  shielded  from  the  light,  etch  the 
exposed  metal  with  acid,  and  make  what  was  the  first  photoengraved  plate. 


Between  this  crude  beginning  and  the  appearance  of  faithfully  reproduced  photographs— 
regularly  within  a  few  hours  of  the  event— on  newsprint . . .  another  vital  step  took  place 
with  the  development  by  WOOD  of  the  Autoplate  system. 


The  modern  Automatic  Autoplate  casts  stereotype  plates  that  retain  delicate  half-tone 
gradations  as  well  as  the  sharpness  of  display  and  body  type ...  at  the  rate  of  4  standard- 
size  page  plates  per  minute . . .  for  both  black  and  white,  as  well  as  color  printing. 

Other  types  of  Autoplate  equipment  meet  the  varying  requirements  of  all  daily  newspapers. 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Associate  Dean,  Columbia  School  oi  Journalism 


How  Reporters  Fared 
With  32  Presidents 

THE  PRESIDENTS  AND  THE 
PRESS,  by  Jamef  E.  Pollard.  New 
York:  The  Macinillan  Company.  866 
PP-  $5. 

EVERY  public  leader  has  tried 
to  use  the  press  to  present 
himself  in  the  best  light.  It  is 
political  necessity.  Julius  Caesar 
started  the  Acta  Diurna,  which 
in  many  respects  was  the  first 
Daily  News.  And  there  is  no 
record  of  the  Acta’s  having  lam¬ 
pooned  Caius  Julius.  Once 
when  Caesar  was  away  at  the 
wars,  he  removed  an  editor  be¬ 
cause  he  didn’t  use  Caesar's 
name  often  enough. 

In  democracy,  the  relations 
between  correspondents  and  the 
President  have  been  historically 
significant:  especially  after  the 
penny  press  in  the  early  1830s 
turned  newspaper  emphasis 
from  propaganda  to  news  and 
broadened  the  readership. 

Dr.  Pollard,  the  author  of  this 
latest  study  of  reporters  versus 
157  years  of  Presidents,  is  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Chief  among  his  previous  pub¬ 
lications  are  a  good  book  on 
“Newspaper  Management,”  an 
“Index  of  Publication  Laws  of 
48  States,”  and  the  co-authored 
Volume  V  of  the  “Official  His¬ 
tory  of  Ohio.”  His  “Presidents 
and  the  Press”  is  painstaking 
fact  -  gathering  of  scholarly 
value. 

Writers  of  American  history 
will  find  it  the  fullest  compen¬ 
dium  on  the  subject  to  date.  So 
will  the  chroniclers  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.  General  read¬ 
ers  will  find  parts  of  it  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  revealing,  especially  the 
chapters  on  Lincoln,  Theodere 
Roosevelt,  Hoover,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Truman. 

In  fact,  the  volume’s  866  pages 
suggest  a  bulging  envelope  from 
your  paper’s  morgue.  Many  of 
the  pieces  are  dramatic  and  en¬ 
lightening.  Others  seem  clipped 
too  short. 

Once  TR,  for  instance,  disci¬ 
plined  an  entire  newspaper.  He 
ordered  it  barred  from  all  news 
of  both  White  House  and  execu¬ 
tive  departments  because  the 
correspondent  harmlessly  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Roosevelt  chil¬ 
dren  tormented  some  turkeys  on 
the  White  House  grounds. 

Well,  what  happened?  One 
might  like  to  know  how  this 
Presidential  boycott  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper  and  its  readers 
turned  out.  But  you  have  to 
find  out  for  yourself  through  the 
quite  good  bibliography,  because 
space  was  taken  up  with  classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  for  the  sale 
of  real  estate  inserted  by  George 
Washington  before  he  became 
President  .  .  .  and  such  things. 

But  this  often  is  the  case 
with  a  morgue  envelope  or  a 
^ick  and  factual  book.  Librar¬ 
ians’  or  authors’  selections  do 
not  always  coincide  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  reporter  or  with 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader. 


Dr.  Pollard's  highly  factual 
book  is  well  written.  It  is  a 
real  contribution  to  the  data  of 
relationships  between  Presi¬ 
dents  and  correspondents.  But 
it  will  be  pretty  much  up  to 
the  reader  to  interpret  the  au¬ 
thor’s  facts  for  an  over  all  pic¬ 
ture  of  White  House  coverage 
from  Washington  to  Truman. 
Dr.  Pollard  gives  an  excellent 
set  of  panels,  as  it  were.  But 
for  an  epic  tapestry  of  32  Presi¬ 
dents  and  a  developing  press, 
you  will  have  to  weave  in  the 
clarifying  emphases,  the  focal 
points  and  the  continuity  of  a 
century  and  a  half. 

Both  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt  defended 
press  freedom  whenever  that 
freedom  was  officially  in  doubt. 
They  did  this  despite  the  sting 
of  press  criticism  that  both  re¬ 
peatedly  had  felt.  In  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt's  day  the  need  of  free  ut¬ 
terance  was  obvious.  Dangers 
of  unilluminated  public  acts  had 
time  and  again  been  demon¬ 
strated.  And  the  press  in  Ted¬ 
dy’s  time  was  far  more  intellec¬ 
tually  competent,  more  broadly 
read,  than  when  Jefferson  fought 
for  a  principle  represented  by 
an  occasional  talented  writer 
but  mostly  by  postmaster-pub¬ 
lishers  and  pseudonym-pamphle¬ 
teers. 

Jefferson’s  championship  of 
responsible  but  unhampered  ut¬ 
terance  was  perhaps  his  most 
discerning  vision.  He  supported 
uncensor^  journalism  through 
60  years  of  public  career. 
Papers  frequently  scourged  him 
and  he  felt  it.  Yet  in  a  letter 
to  Edward  Carrington,  he  wrote, 
as  Dr.  Pollard  points  out: 

“Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide 
whether  we  should  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  without  newspapers,  or 
newspapers  with  a  government, 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  prefer  the  latter.” 

More  than  a  hundred  years 
later,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
watched  the  issue  reappear  in 
his  second  term  in  the  New 
York  assembly.  A  proposed 
amendment  to  the  penal  code 
could  have  stifled  the  press.  So 
the  future  President  rose  to 
declare: 

“It  is  a  good  deal  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  having  too 
much  discussion  and  too  viru¬ 
lent  language  in  the  press, 
rather  than  to  err  on  the  side 
of  having  them  not  say  what 
they  ought  to  say,  especially 
with  reference  to  public  men 
and  measures.” 

Presidents,  before  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  were  almost  entirely 
concerned  with  editorial  opion- 
ion.  But  TR  saw  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  news — “news  written 
as  he  wanted  it  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  through  the  proper  influ¬ 
ential  channels — and  he  saw  it 
better  than  any  man  who  ever 
occupied  the  White  House  be¬ 
fore  him,”  Dr.  Pollard  quotes 
David  S.  Barry,  then  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  as  saying. 

Both  as  Governor  of  New 
York  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  Theodore  Roose¬ 
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velt  had  a  generally  good  press. 
He  made  correspondents  feel 
they  were  part  of  his  work. 
Experienced  newsmen  were 
struck  by  his  “extreme  candor” 
on  matters  of  state. 

Yet,  significantly,  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  whole  story  of 
Presidents  and  reporters,  TR — 
and  others  before  him  and  since 
— wanted  news  and  comment 
published  his  way.  On  several 
occasions  Roosevelt  actually 
wrote  out  stories  for  reporters 
to  use.  And  he  declared  that  if 
a  correspondent  continued  to 
work  for  a  newspaper  after  it 
had  changed  its  editorial  stand, 
the  correspondent  himself  should 
be  suspected  of  unethical  con¬ 
duct. 

Teddy  was  often  meticulously 
considerate  of  reporters.  Once 
he  refused  to  sit  at  a  dinner 
in  his  honor  until  newsmen, 
assigned  to  an  anteroom,  had 
been  brought  to  his  table.  But 
he  could  use  a  sort  of  brass- 
knucks  discipline  when  he  felt 
that  newsmen  were  getting  out 
of  line. 

Dr.  Pollard  discusses  the  press 
relationships  of  each  President. 
He  quotes  George  H.  Manning, 
E&P’s  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  during  the  Hoover  adminis¬ 
tration,  as  reporting  that  in  the 
vital  time  between  June  1  and 
mid-September,  1932,  Mr.  Hoov¬ 
er  met  the  correspondents  only 
eight  times.  After  that.  Man¬ 
ning  pointed  out,  all  White 
House  news  was  released 
through  a  secretary  who  de¬ 
clined  to  enlarge  upon  an¬ 
nouncements. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  on  the 
other  hand,  stuck  faithfully  to 
his  schedule  of  two  press  con¬ 
ferences  a  week.  During  his 
first  administration,  he  held  337: 
374  during  his  second;  279  dur¬ 
ing  his  third,  and  eight  in  the 
brief  period  of  his  fourth. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  warfare  between  correspond¬ 
ents  and  Presidents  as  a  matter 
of  political  and  journalistic 
chess-playing  between  public 
performer  and  professional 
critic. 

There  are  both  human  and  of¬ 
ficial  aspects  about  a  leader’s 
concern  for  favorable  opinion. 
Not  only  in  American  democ¬ 
racy  but  in  European  dictator¬ 
ship,  neither  the  benevolent 
President  on  one  hand  nor  the 
tyrant  on  the  other  can  suc¬ 
ceed  without  public  support. 
Abraham  Lincoln  expressed  it 
this  way: 

“If  you  have  the  people  on 
your  side,  you  can  accomplish 
anything.  If  you  have  them 
against  you,  you  can  do  nothing 
at  all.” 

War  Losses  Listed 
In  New  'Jane's  Ships' 

JANE’S  FIGHTING  SHIPS.  1944-45 

(Corrected  to  April,  1946).  Edited  by 

Francis  E.  McMurtrie.  New  York: 

The  Macmillan  Company.  636  pp.  $19. 

THIS  NEW  postwar  edition  of 

“Jane’s  Fighting  Ships,”  an 
indispensable  reference  volume 
for  the  metropolitan  newspaper, 
is  brought  up-to-date  through 
April  of  last  year.  There  is 
considerable  new  material  about 
recent  naval  progress  and  700 
new  illustrations. 

Navies  of  every  country  from 


Argentina  to  Yugoslavia  J 
covered — from  battleships 
aircraft  carriers  to  colliers  S 
repair  ships.  There  are  rew 
nition  silhouettes,  data  on  » 
mor,  size  and  number  of  em,' 
the  sleeve  insignia  with  Aine' 
ican  naval  rank  equivalents,  an 
a  valuable  section  on  war  lias 
— our  own,  our  Allies',  and  the) 
enemy’s.  ...  ' 


Addressing  Notables 
Of  All  Countries 

STYLES  OF  ADDRESS  by  Hor- 1 
Measures.  New  York:  'fhonu,  V’ 
Crowell^  Co.  209  pp.  $3,  f 

THE  World  Almanac  contaa 
a  valuable  brief  section  t 
how  to  address  persons  of  raa 
in  correspondence  or  in  convc 
sation.  Here  in  one  handy  vi 
ume,  for  the  first  time  so  ir 
as  this  reviewer  knows,  is  i 
complete  dictionary  of  corre; 
styles  of  salutation  and  closi:; 
for  individuals  of  every  rani 
and  vocation  for  all  countriei 
It  is  for  letters  and  for  co: 
versation.  It  includes  gove.” 
mental,  military,  judicial,  iplj 
titles.  The  author  is  the  prom 
col  officer  of  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs  in  the  (iov 
ernment  of  Canada. 
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WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Anxious  for  Pen-Pals 
"To  the  Editor; 

We  have  large  numbers  of  os: 
readers  anxious  to  start  pc 
friendships  with  residents  of  Hi 
U.  S.  A.  and  we  are  unable  t, 
supply  them  with  names  and 
dresses.  It  seems  a  pity  thati2{ 
this  potential  international  good- j 
will  should  go  to  waste,  andve' 
wondered  if  there  might  be 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  A, 
necessarily  in  “sister  towni’ 
who  would  be  willing  to  coj 
operate  with  us. 

If  they  would  be  willing  to  ik| 
so,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  an 
nounce  that  they  can  arranfij 
for  their  readers  to  be  put  in- 
touch  with  pen-friends  in  Lo: 
don,  England,  if  the  readers  ri 
send  to  the  office  of  the  nev^a! 
pers  their  name,  address, 
hobbies  or  other  interests  imi 
state  if  it  is  a  member  of  dnjt 
same  or  the  opposite  sex  wiw 
which  they  wish  to  be  pat  if 
touch.  If  the  newspapa  cot 
cerned  will  send  us,  by  air  mai 
the  tabulated  details,  we  will  1 
the  rest. 

We  may  say  that  we  have  rc 
a  very  successful  scheme 
kind  for  some  years  in  conj® 
tion  with  Camberwell  ref 
Press,  Australia,  and  maw  • 
our  readers  and  those  of  » 
Australian  paper  have  spoke 
In  high  praise  of  it. 

John  D.  Bosm 

Camberwell  and  Peckham  Tu»| 
C4,  Camberwell  Church  St, 
London,  B.E.  5. 

■ 

Vie  for  Debating  Cup 

Princeton,  N.  J. — Ten  coUciJ 
competed  here  for  the 
award  of  a  debating 
stowed  annually  by  the  rw 
delphia  Inquirer,  PrinwtoDW^ 
ning  in  the  final  round. 

II I  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  April  U,  « 
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herald  journal  (Do.ly) 


51  HERALD  journal  (Do.ly)  ^ 

(fiacc>uc.  If. 
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HfKALD  AMERICAS  Sundo 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  hub  of  the  great  Empire 
State  ...  is  known  throughout  the  entire  world 
for  the  many  products  produced  in  this  constantly 
humming,  thriving  market.  These  “doily  use” 
products  ore  leaders  in  their  respective  fields, 
recognized  for  their  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  home,  ^ 

office  and  industry. 


If  you  are  planning  to 
introduce  a  new  product 
...  or  improve  the  sale 
of  your  present  product 
. . .  you’ll  find  that  Syra¬ 
cuse,  as  an  exceptional 
consumer  market,  offers 
you  tremendous  sales 
opportunities. 


Syracuse  industry  payrolls  today 
exceed  their  wartime  peak  by 
producing  such  famous,  nation¬ 
ally  known  brand  name  prod¬ 
ucts  as;  typewriters,  air  condi¬ 
tioning  equipment,  electrical 
apparatus,  automobile  gears 
and  parts,  farm  implements, 
chinaware,  leather  goods,  can¬ 
ning  machinery,  frozen  foods 
and  equipment,  paper  products, 
and  many  others.  This  is  what 
makes  Syracuse  a  great  market 
for  test ...  for  sales  expansion 
...  for  profit. 


Notional  RoprtMnlolivoi  .  .  .  Molonoy,  Rtgon  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Use  of  Benefits 
To  Finance 
Strikes  Noted 

Members  of  the  ANPA  were 
urged  by  the  Society  Security 
Committee  in  its  annual  report 
to  study  carefully  any  proposed 
state  and  national  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  legislation,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  may  affect  strike 
situations. 

Efforts  to  increase  such  bene¬ 
fit  payments  are  being  made  con¬ 
stantly,  the  report  said,  and  in 
some  instances  it  has  become 
more  profitable  to  be  unem¬ 
ployed  than  to  work.  The  com¬ 
mittee  suggested  that  legislators 
make  thorough  study  before  in¬ 
creased  benefits  are  approved. 

The  report  follows: 

Only  two  pieces  of  important 
legislation  affecting  social  se¬ 
curity  have  become  law  since 
our  last  report. 

On  Aug.  10,  1946  the  Presi¬ 
dent  signed  the  bill  freezing  the 
Old  Age  Benefits  Tax  at  Kc  each 
for  the  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ploye  for  1947. 

On  July  26,  1946  the  President 
signed  the  bill  which  provided 
for  the  return  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Services  to 
the  states  effective  Nov.  15,  1946. 

Unless  some  action  is  taken  by 
Congress  at  its  present  session 
the  rate  of  tax  for  Old  Age  Bene¬ 
fits  will  increase  to  each 

for  both  the  Employer  and  Em¬ 
ploye  beginning  Jan.  1,  1948. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
Rep.  Cunningham  (Iowa)  which 
would  freeze  the  Old  Age  Bene¬ 
fits  Tax  at  1%  each  year  for 
Employer  and  Employe  for  the 
calendar  year  1948.  This  bill  is 
now  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  turn 
its  attention  to  Social  Security 
later  in  the  current  session  and 
at  that  time  will  no  doubt  con¬ 
sider  many  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  750  page 
report  of  its  Social  Security 
Technical  Staff. 

We  therefore  once  more  direct 
your  attention  to  that  report 
which  was  filed  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  July 
17,  1946. 

The  Social  Security  Board  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  in 
its  11th  annual  report  once  more 
urges  Congress  to  expand  the 
coverage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  that  $25  per  week  be 
set  as  the  minimum  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  benefit. 

Although  Health  Insurance 
has  not  had  the  active  atten¬ 
tion  of  Congress  recently  the 
subject  is  still  high  on  the  list 
for  possible  legislative  action 
and  we  urge  all  the  members  to 
watch  the  situation  closely  in 
their  own  states. 

The  use  of  Unemplyoment 
Benefits  to  help  finance  strikes 
should  be  carefully  studied  by 
members  located  in  those  states 
where  this  practice  is  in  effect 
because  of  the  provisions  of 
their  state  laws. 

Constant  efforts  are  being 
made  to  lift  the  rate  of  weekly 


benefits  paid  under  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  laws  of  the  various 
states.  As  pointed  out  in  our  re¬ 
ports  for  several  years  past,  sit¬ 
uations  are  steadily  developing 
where  it  is  more  profitable  to  be 
unemployed  than  it  is  to  work. 
Every  proposal  to  liberalize  the 
benefits  to  be  paid  for  unem¬ 
ployment  should  be  analyzed 
and  those  sponsoring  such  legis¬ 
lation  required  to  fully  justify 
any  increases  before  they  are 
written  into  the  laws. 

Now  that  benefits  under  these 
laws  have  been  paid  for  10 
years  or  more  it  would  seem 
that  sufficient  experience  has 
been  accumulated  to  permit  of 
ascertaining  what  effect  the 
payment  of  these  Unemployment 
Benefits  has  had  on  our  econo¬ 
my.  Some  such  broad  study 
should  be  undertaken  by  the 
proper  legislative  body  or  bodies 
before  serious  efforts  are  made 
to  further  increase  the  benefits 
to  be  paid. 

Your  committee  urges  you  to 
give  the  many  legislative  pro¬ 
posals,  both  state  and  national, 
that  are  being  constantly  de¬ 
veloped  your  more  careful  atten¬ 
tion  and  do  your  part  to  help 
keep  such  legislation  on  a  sound 
basis. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  V.  Miller,  Chairman. 
James  E.  Chappell 
T.  E.  J,  Crowley 
A,  J.  Gordon 
Chester  C.  Gray 
J.  A.  Griffin,  Jr. 

Philip  L.  Jackson 
William  F.  Lucey 
G.  L.  Mims 
C.  F.  Waite 


Alabama  Group  Votes  I 
Postal  Boost  Protest  I 

Birmingham,  Ala. — ^The  ex«. 
utive  committee  of  the  Alabm 
Press  Association,  meeting 
recently,  unanimously  appr^ 
a  motion  that  the  associaS  I 
president,  as  well  as  individuil  ^ 
members,  write  members  of  the 
Alabama  delegation  in  Congrea 
protesting  increased  postal  nte 

Other  action  taken  by  the  «. 
sociation  included: 

A  resolution  commending  the 
Alabama  News  Bureau  for  ni 
uable  service  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  state. 

Endorsed  an  expanded  public 
ity  campaign  to  advertise  Ala 
bama's  vacationland  resources 

Neil  Davis,  Lee  County  Bulle 
tin.  Auburn,  is  president  of  the 
association. 


Pigeon  Carries  News 

Phoenix,  Ariz.— The  telephone 
strike  didn't  interfere  with  de 
livery  of  reports  on  a  junior 
college  track  meet  and  baseball 
games  played  at  Safford,  Ariz. 
to  the  Arizona  Republic  sports 
department.  A  carrier  pigeon 
flying  150  miles  over  an  area 
that  included  mountains  and 
deserts,  brought  the  track  and 
baseball  results. 


$250,000  Donated 

Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Fund 
has  just  presented  $250,000  to 
the  American  Cancer  Society 
it  was  announced  last  week  tjy 
Walter  Winchell,  who  has  beo 
sponsoring  the  Fund. 


No  matter  where 
you  plan  to  go  by  air 
—  call  AMERICAN! 


AMERICAN  AIRLINES 
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Some  day  you  re  going  to  get  a  new  press.  You 
will  want  it  to  have  every  refinement,  every  opera¬ 
tional  advantage  that  foresighted  engineering  can 
produce.  Outstanding  in  this  connection  are 
Goss  Colortrol  which  provides  a  central  station 
control  of  ink  supply  for  any  column  at  conven¬ 
ient  waist-high  level  and  Goss  Tension  Plate 
Lock-Up  which  permits  plates  to  be  locked  on 
the  cylinders  in  tension.  Plates  thus  locked 
cannot  come  off  and  will  produce  better  print¬ 
ing  impressions  at  any  speed.  These  advanced 
features  are  optional  on  the  Goss  Headliner  Press. 

Standard  features  meriting  particular  atten¬ 
tion  include  the  Continuous  Feed  Ink  System, 
Preloaded  Bearings,  and  Uni-Flow  Folder — all 
exclusively  GOSS.  And  over  all,  the  unlimited 
color  possibilities  of  the  Headliner  make  it 
outstanding  among  newspaper  presses.  Your 
investigation  is  invited, 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1S3S  South  Paulina  Stroot,  Chicago  S,  Illinois 
Nsw  York  •  San  Francisco  •  Proston,  Ingland 


Will  your  NEW  PRESS  have 


colortrol 
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Editor  Says  ‘Canons’ 
Have  Had  Influence 


GROVE  PATTERSON,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  a  charter  member  and 
former  president  of  ASNE,  on 
Thursday  paid  tribute  to  the 
Society’s  “Canons  of  Journal¬ 
ism’’  stating  they  have  had  a 
greater  influence  than  anyone 
has  realized. 

“I  think  that  the  Society  has 
had  a  more  profound  influence 
on  us  than  i^rhaps  we  are 
regularly  conscious  of,’’  he  said. 
“Perhaps  we  do  not  get  out  of 
the  files  often  enough  these  old 
“Canons  of  Journalism’’  written 
by  a  very  great  editor  a  long 
time  ago,  H.  J.  Wright  of  the 
New  York  Globe.  I  shall  not 
read  at  this  time  all  of  the 
Canons  of  Jounalism,  but  merely 
refer  in  extremely  condensed 
fashion  to  some  of  them  to  re¬ 
fresh  our  memories. 

’Befrether'  on  Canons 
“I  remember,  first,  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  right  of  a  newspaper 
to  attract  and  hold  readers  is 
restricted  by  nothing  but  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  public  welfare, 
and  so  on. 

‘"The  next  was  freedom  of  the 
press.  It  is  to  be  guarded  as  a 
vital  right  of  mankind,  an  un¬ 
questionable  right,  to  discuss 
whatever  is  not  explicitly  for¬ 
bidden  by  law. 

“Then  he  speaks  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  freedom  from  all  obliga¬ 
tions  except  that  of  fidelity  to 
the  public  interest. 

“■The  fourth  was  sincerity, 
truthfulness,  and  accuracy. 
Good  faith  with  the  reader  is 
the  foundation  of  all  journalism 
worthy  of  the  name. 

‘"The  fifth  was  impartiality, 
^und  practice  makes  clear  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  news  reports 
and  expressions  of  opinion. 
News  reports  should  be  free 
from  opinion  or  bias. 

‘"rhe  sixth  was  fair  play.  A 
newspaper  should  not  publish 
unofficial  charges  affecting  re¬ 
putation  or  moral  character 
without  opportunity  given  to 
the  accused  to  be  heard. 

“The  seventh  was  decency.  A 
newspaper  cannot  escape  con¬ 
viction  of  insincerity  if,  while 
professing  high  moral  purpose, 
it  supplies  the  incentive  to  base 
conduct.  The  inference  is  that, 
while  we  do  not  believe  in 
censorship,  there  should  be  a 
self-imposed  censorship  of  good 
taste. 

“I  think  that  more  than  we 
realize,  perhaps,  the  ASNE  has 
implemented  those  tenets.  I  am 
sure  that  they  have  had  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  on  our  thinking. 

“I  suppose  that  there  is  no 
greater  conception  that  can 
come  into  the  mind  of  any  man 
than  the  idea  of  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  organized  ac¬ 
tion.  You  know,  you  can  belong 
to  a  civic  organization  or  a 
cham^r  of  commerce  or  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  and  you  can  vote  cheer¬ 
fully  for  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  that  thus  and  so  be 
the  program,  but  then  we  go 
right  back  to  our  offices  too 


often  and  pay  no  attention  to 
the  organized  action.  So,  it 
seems  to  me  vital  and  essential 
and  extremely  important  that 
somehow  or  other  we  do  get 
across  to  ourselves  the  idea  of 
personal  responsibility  for  or¬ 
ganized  action. 

“Robert  Quillen,  the  South 
Carolina  editor,  says,  you  know 
that  the  press  has  the  right  to 
be  free,  but  the  more  right  it 
has  to  be  free,  the  less  right  it 
has  to  be  wrong.  I  feel  that  that 
is  incumbent  upon  us  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  and  it 
has  been  the  purpose  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  1  think,  to  make  that  plain 
to  its  members.  I  hope  you 
have  taken  it  to  heart  to  have, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  free 
press,  a  responsibile  press. 

Of  Increasing  Concern 

“I  should  like  to  mention 
three  items  with  which  I  think 
the  Society  has  been  concerned 
during  the  years  and  with  which 
it  should  be  increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  years  to  come. 

“First,  I  think  it  is  our  duty 
to  develop  the  service  facilities 
of  newspapers.  A  long  time  ago 
a  number  of  editors — and  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  as  the  years 
have  gone  on — felt  that  with 
our  extraordinary  facilities  for 
reaching  into  the  homes  and  the 
lives  of  people,  we  should  make 
a  newspaper  more  than  a  news¬ 
paper  an  institution  for  service 
of  every  kind  in  the  community. 
I  have  seen  that  idea  grow 
tremendously  during  25  years. 
I  have  seen  that  ideal  translated 
into  actuality  by  newspaper 
after  newspaper  which  has  made 
itself  a  great  institution  for 
varying  kinds  of  services  in  the 
community  to  the  majority  as 
well  as  to  the  minority. 

‘"ITie  second  item  is  this.  I 
think  we  should  make  a  con¬ 
tinued  fight  for  objectivity  in 
the  news.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  gentlemen  that  1  do  not 
regard  even  accuracy  as  the 
most  important  thing  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  newspaper,  important  as 
it  is.  The  most  important  thing 
for  a  newspaper  to  do  is  to  keep 
its  news  columns  objective.  I 
bought  a  newspaper,  which  I 
shall  not  name,  in  a  large  city 
a  few  years  ago,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  had  four  top  heads, 
and  three  of  the  top  heads  were 
anti-New  Deal  editorials  with 
by-lines.  There  was  no  news  in 
any  of  the  three.  That  sort  of 
thing  still  goes  on,  and  I  say 
that  a  newspaper  which  allows 
its  new  columns  to  slant  the 
news  in  conformity  with  the 
policj'  of  the  publisher  is  simply 
making  the  newspaper  into  a 
dangerous  weapon  for  journal¬ 
istic  gangsters. 

Meaning  of  Free  Press 

“I  think  there  is  nothing  to 
which  we  can  give  our  attention 
constantly  with  more  meaning 
and  more  importance  than  the 
continuing  effort  to  make  news 
columns  objective.  The  lack  of 
objectivity  to  me  is  the  complete 
and  final  and  unpardonable  sin 
in  a  newspaper. 


Three  chorter  members  and  past  presidents  of  ASNE.  Left  to  rigk 
Marvin  H.  Creager.  Milwaukee  lournal;  Donald  J.  Sterling,  Ortfa  ’ 
lournal:  and  Grove  Patterson,  Toledo  Blade.  ^ 


“Finally,  I  think  that  it  is  a 
major  responsibility  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Society  to  teach  the 
people  the  meaning  of  those 
words  we  use  so  much  that  we 
get  tired  of  hearing  them,  the 
meaning  of  a  free  press. 

“We  do  not  quite  realize  the 
necessity,  the  duty,  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  the  high  desirability  of 
teaching  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  what  a  free  press  means. 
We  say  to  ourselves  that  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  democracy  rest  up¬ 
on  the  foundation  of  a  free  press 
more  than  anything  else,  and  all 
that,  but  do  the  people  know  it 
and  realize  it? 

“1  say  to  you  that  we  must 
tell  the  people  that  only  in  so 
far  and  so  long  as  the  channel  is 
kept  open  from  the  center  to 
the  outlying  territories  of  the 
nation  through  which  can  flow 
unimpededly  a  stream  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  only  in  so  far  and 
so  long  as  the  channel  can  be 
kept  open  from  the  outlying 
territories  of  the  nation  to  the 
center  through  which  can  flow 
unimpededly  a  stream  of  criti¬ 
cism,  sometimes  praise,  and 
sometimes,  if  necessary,  con¬ 
demnation  —  only  so  long  can 
democracy  endure.  Silence,  as 
we  saw  in  Germany  and  as 
we  see  now  in  many  places 
of  the  earth,  has  forged  the 
chains  of  slaves.  I  don’t  think 
people  quite  realize  what  they 
owe  to  the  retention  of  this 
channel  and  don’t  quite  realize 
the  necessity  of  keeping  it  open 
at  all  times.” 


On  Columnists 

Discussing  columnists  before 
the  annual  meeting  oi  the 
ASNE,  Josephus  Daniels  oi  the 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer  said: 

"1  think  we  have  become  too 
dependent  upon  columnists 
just  as  radio  has  upon  com¬ 
mentators.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  come  into  being  from 
necessity,  but  I  truly  believe 
that  if  editors  would  write  edi¬ 
torials  as  vigorously  as  col¬ 
umnists  think  they  ore  God  al¬ 
mighty,  there  wouldn't  be 
nearly  so  many." 


ASNE  Designed! 
As  Idea  Forum 


Marvin  Creager,  MiltoonJenl 
Journal,  one  of  the  charter  j 
members  of  the  American 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editon  j 
told  members  of  the  Society  all 
their  meeting  in  Washiaitai' 
last  week  that  they  "woi 
practical  newspaper 
and  it  is  too  much  to 
they  had  any  illusions 
developing  the  press  into  i 
overnight.” 

“What  they  were  seekiniiail 
a  means  of  exchange  of  ite'  . 
among  a  working  group  that  it  Or. 
the  most  individualistic  in  tk  ^  u,. 
world,  and  proud  of  it,”  he  aid  *  " 

“There  were  recruits 
were  all  for  putting  on  a  its  n]  for 
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and  grabbing  a  club  and  nr 
ning  the  grafters  and  rowdiaof 
newspaperdom  out  of  town  be 
fore  sundown.  To  many  diil 
looked  like  a  good  idea.  Ota 
doubted  if  it  would  work.  Tin 
had  observed  that  in  other  all 
ings,  much  more  sharply  bomd 
ed  than  journalism,  palpiblej 
shysters  and  crooks  sometiiiie 
evaded  the  patrol.  These  re 
servatives  figured  that  ECft; 
could  be  accomplished  for  Ikj 
good  of  the  order  by  getli 
acquainted,  by  swapping  a 
periences  and  trying  gen«i!j 
to  make  newspaper  people  wn 
conscious  of  the  dignity  isjj 
responsibility  that  is  proprt! 
theirs  and  that  they  cn* 
escape. 

“The  affaire  Bonfils,  aW<^ 
referred  to,  was  made  to  «■ 
to  set  off  a  battle  betweij^, 
two  schools  of  thought  wL 
was  much  shaking  of  gory  ■■I 
on  the  floor  of  this  SociejMr 
such  bonny  fighters  as 
Abbot  and  Tom  Wallaes,  j] 
lots  of  fun  for  the  onlool>| 
We  consulted  counsel  in  ■ 
matter,  and  it  came  to  o« » 
tention  that  the  gentlemU 
Denver  also  consulted  eo^ 
Our  lawyer,  probably 
to  himself  all  this  time 
troubles  of  the  press,  toM 
that  under  our 
couldn’t  throw  Bonfils  out 
out  risking  suit  for 
damages.  In  the  meMtunft^^ 
we  were  still  debating 
ter  Bonfils,  suspecting  that  y 
ASNE  climate  was  not  W 
the*  Denver  editor  resign* 
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HOPKINS 

SYNDICATE 

EXPANDS 


Outgrows  Chicago  Headquarters  as 
Dr.  George  W.  Crane’s  “Worry 
Clinic’’  and  Daily  Radio  Programs 
Set  New  Mail  Response  Records . . . 

OPENS  OWN  BUILDING  MAY  1 
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Dr.  George  W.  Crane — Pioneer  Applied  Psychologist 

Having  pioneered  applied  psychology  as  a  newspaper 
feature,  Dr.  Crane  also  devised  a  unique  5-in-l  formula 
for  thorough  coverage  of  readers’  five  primary  needs. 
Each  week’s  discussions  include  two  on  love,  marriage 
and  domestic  problems,  one  on  child  behavior,  one  on 
personality  development,  one  on  business  problems,  and 
one  on  mental  health,  worries  or  neuroses.  Now  Dr. 
Crane’s  radio  broadcasts  along  similar  lines  are  match¬ 
ing  his  newspaper  success  stride  for  stride — an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  significant  public  service  by  publishers  who 
also  own  radio  stations. 


People  don’t  just  read  Dr.  George  W.  Crane’s  column  or 
listen  to  his  daily  radio  programs  and  let  it  go  at  that.  They 
write  letters  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  almost  every 
letter  orders  one  or  more  of  Dr.  Crane’s  famous  bulletins 
that  translate  applied  psychology  into  terms  of  everyday 
living.  With  the  mounting  tension  of  recent  years  and  the 
addition  of  broadcasting,  this  correspondence  has  increased 
enormously.  The  need  for  greatly  increased  facilities  to 
handle  it  has  long  been  urgent  but  adequate  space  was  not 
readily  available  in  Chicago. 

Recently,  this  problem  was  solved  by  the  purchase  in  Mellott, 
Indiana,  of  a  building  ideally  suited  for  the  Syndicate’s 
needs.  In  addition  to  ample  room  for  immediate  expansion 
and  future  growth,  this  building  has  the  special  advantage 
of  being  quite  close  to  the  Indiana  farm  home  where  Dr. 
George  W.  Crane  now  does  the  bulk  of  his  writing.  With  the 
completion  of  alterations,  May  1,  all  activities  except  contact 
with  radio  stations  will  be  handled  at  Mellott. 


RADIO  DEPARTMENT  STAYS  IN  CHICAGO 

September  23,  1946,  Station  WGN,  Chicago,  broadcast  the 
first  of  Dr.  Crane’s  daily  15-minute  transcribed  programs 
similar  in  nature  to  the  “Worry  Clinic.’’  Success  was  im¬ 
mediate  and  the  talks  have  continued  ever  since  with  con¬ 
stantly  improving  “Hooper”  rating  over  an  ever  widening 
circle  of  stations.  A  separate  radio  department  directed  by 
John  R.  Kneebone,  handles  all  business  with  radio  stations 
and  sponsors  from  11  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
This  department  remains  where  it  is  when  other  activities 
change  bases  May  1.  Dr.  Crane’s  programs  are  still  available 
for  local  or  regional  sponsorship  in  a  number  of  areas.  Write 
the  Chicago  office  for  full  information  or  phone  Andover  2833. 


headquarters  of  HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 

AFTER  MAY  1;  Ideally  situated  for  the  organization’s 
special  needs,  this  spacious  building  also  satisfies  a 


Icritical  need  for  room  to  accommodate  a  substantial 
of  personnel  and  equipment.  Phone  3210, 
^  fodiana,  to  reach  Hopkins  Syndicate  at  this 


HOPKINS  SYNDICATE.  INC. 

MAIN  OFFICE  —  MELLOTT,  IND. 

Radio  DtptM  IIS.  LaSail*  Straot,  Chiea90  3.  III. 


Don  Sterling 
Reminisces  on 
ASNE  Founding 

Donald  J.  Serling,  Portland, 
Oregon  Journal,  on  Thursday, 
told  the  members  how  ASNE 
was  founded. 

“As  quite  in  keeping  with  an 
organization  of  this  sort,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  was  conceived  not  in  in¬ 
spiration  but  in  irritation,  and 
this  is  how  it  came  about,”  Mr. 
Sterling  reported. 

“In  the  January,  1922,  number 
of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  ap¬ 
peared  a  piece  by  some  New 
England  lawyer  viciously  at¬ 
tacking  the  newspapers,  or  so 
it  seemed  to  Casper  S.  Yost,  of 
blessed  memory,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 

“As  Mr.  Yost  told  it  later,  T 
asked  myself,  why  haven’t  we  a 
collective  organization  to  resist 
an  attack  of  this  sort?  I  didn't 
know  a  half  dozen  editors  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time.  We 
all  were  living  in  monastic 
seclusion.  Why  not  get  together? 
Why  doesn't  someone  take  the 
initiative?  Why  don’t  I  do  it?’ 

“Thus  it  was  that  on  a  cold 
Sunday  in  February,  1922,  in 
the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Yost  met  with  Erie  Hop- 
wood.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
George  Miller,  Detroit  News;  E. 
S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune;  and 
Charles  H.  Dennis,  Chicago 
Daily  News.  All  of  them  now 
are  gone.  Mr.  Yost’s  idea  of  col¬ 
lective  action  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  news  and  editorial 
end  of  the  newspaper  was  ap¬ 
proved,  and  it  was  determine 
to  launch  the  idea  before  such 
editors  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  who  might  be  in  atten¬ 
dance  upon  the  ensuing  ANPA 
meeting  in  New  York  in  April. 

“This  meeting  was  held  on  an 
upper  floor  of  the  old  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  April  25,  1922,  at 
which  time  the  organization  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  was  approved  and 
the  framework  personnel  se¬ 
lected.  At  a  mid  year  meeting 
of  the  Board  in  Cleveland  in 
October  it  was  reported  that  93 
members  were  enrolled. 

“The  first  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  the  New  Willard  Hotel, 
Washington,  April  27-28,  1923. 
The  Society  then  boasted  107 
members. 

“The  major  matter  before  this 
meeting  was  consideration  of 
the  Canons  of  Journalism,  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  committee  headed 
by  the  late  H.  J.  Wright  of  the 
New  York  Globe.  The  late  Wil¬ 
lis  J.  Abbot  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  was  another 
member,  as  was  your  speaker. 
There  were  five  in  all,  and  I 
cannot  recall  the  other  two.  It 
doesn’t  matter,  because  Mr. 
Wright  did  most  of  the  work  and 
deserves  the  pride  of  author¬ 
ship.  I  presume  that  I  was  in¬ 
cluded  since,  coming  from  the 
far  Pacific  Northwest,  my  elders 
might  teach  me  that  the  word 
‘canon’  as  we  were  considering 
it  is  not  spelled  with  two  ‘n’s.’ 
The  record  shows  that  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg,  then  editor  of 
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William  P.  Steven  (left)  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  and  Felix  Mc- 
Knight  of  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  lis¬ 
ten  to  discussion  at  ASNE  meet- 


the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  and 
now  President  pro  tern  of  the 
United  States  Senate  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  discussion. 

“Syndicates  and  schools  of 
journalism  were  on  the  agenda 
of  this  first  meeting.  Many  of 
you  will  recall  that  in  sub¬ 
sequent  meetings  we  periodical¬ 
ly  dusted  off  these  subjects, 
made  them  subjects  of  earnest 
discussion  and,  as  regards  the 
syndicates,  immediately  went 
homo  and  bought  some  more  of 
the  same. 

“President  Warren  G.  Hard¬ 
ing — a  member — and  John  W. 
Davis,  then  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  were 
speakers  at  the  first  annual 
dinner.  Thus  in  its  choice  of 
speakers  the  Society  indicated 
its  nonpartisan  status. 

“The  1924  meeting  was  held 
in  Atlantic  City,  and  I  might 
say  that  that  is  the  only  meeting 
of  the  whole  lot  I  ever  missed, 
including  the  first  one  at  the 
old  Waldorf.  There  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  Washington  would 
be  the  site  of  future  meetings 
and  that  qualified  editors  in 
cities  of  50,000  population,  in¬ 
stead  of  100,000  as  theretofore, 
would  be  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship. 

“Up  until  1928  the  Washington 
meetings  were  held  in  January 
on  the  theory  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  when  the  publisher  was 
away  as  at  the  ANPA  in  April, 
the  editor  stayed  home.  How¬ 
ever.  the  lure  of  the  Associated 
Press  meeting  in  New  York  in 
April,  which  many  of  the  ASNE 
members  habitually  attended, 
compelled  a  change  of  the  ANSE 
meetings  in  Washington  to 
April  during  the  week  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  AP  and 
ANPA  meetings. 

“Evidence  that  this  is  not  a 
static  organization  is  in  that  it 
doesn’t  stay  put.  Shortly  after 
1930  the  annual  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Press  Club.  The  club 
assembly  hall  was  adjacent  to 
certain  facilities  even  if  difficult 
to  keep  out  interlopers. 

“It  was  during  the  early 
thirties  that  some  of  us  de¬ 
spaired  of  the  Society.  Its 
critics  were  many  and  its 
apologists  were  few.  But,  thank 
heaven,  due  to  the  persistence 
of  the  few,  the  organization 
survived  and  soon  began  to 
thrive. 

“In  1942  the  Society  met  for 
the  first  time  in  New  York,  to 
return  to  its  roosting  spot  in 
Washington  in  1943,  this  time  in 
the  new  Hotel  Statler.  The 
stress  of  war  precluded  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  1945.” 


VIRGINIUS  DABNEY,  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch,  acted 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
editorial  page  editors  to  discuss 
the  editorial  page  problem  be¬ 
fore  the  ASNE  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week.  Serving  with 
him  on  the  panel  were  J.  Donald 
Ferguson.  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Harry  Ashmore,  Charlotte  News; 
and  Ralph  Nicholson,  New 
Orleans  Item.  Following  is  a 
partial  text  of  the  discussion. 
CHAIRMAN  DABNEY:  Since 

there  are  editors  of  large 
papers  and  small  papers  in  the 
Society  we  have  decided  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  divide  the 
discussion  of  editorial  writing 
into  two  categories.  We  wilt 
have  one  spokesman  from  the 
large  papers  and  another 
spokesman  from  the  small 
papers.  In  that  way  the  dif¬ 
ferent  approaches  would  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  two  spokesmen. 

The  first  speaker  is  a  man  who 
represents  one  of  the  large 
papers.  He  has  six  editorial 
writers  on  his  staff  and,  there¬ 
fore,  operates  on  an  entirely 
different  basis  from  a  man  who 
does  all  the  editorial  writing 
himself,  as  is  the  case  with  our 
second  speaker.  They  will  talk 
on  editorial  writing  and  the 
methods  that  are  used  in  their 
offices  The  third  speaker  will 
talk  on  columnists. 

J.  DONALD  FERGUSON:  I  do 

not  want  to  put  myself  in  the 
light  of  making  suggestions  to 
other  editors.  I  have  worked  on 
enough  newspapers  to  realize 
that  there  is  no  set  pattern  for 
newspapers.  While  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  wherever  you  meet 
them  are  fundamentally  alike, 
each  community  has  its  own 
specific  problems,  and  each 
newspaper  has  its  own  parti¬ 
cular  problem  of  production  and 
distribution.  One  afternoon 
newspaper  may  have  to  begin 
feeding  its  output  into  its 
circulation  channels  at  so  early 
an  hour  that  it  will  have  to  have 
a  different  type  of  editorial  page 
than  a  newspaper  which  can  go 
to  press  later  in  the  day.  So  I 
hope  that  what  I  say  will  not  be 
considered  a  suggestion  to  other 
newspapers  that  they  should  do 
likewise.  Our  setup  and  methods 
happen  to  be  those  which  we 
believe  are  most  efficient  and 
satisfactory  in  producing  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

It  seems  that  a  good  many 
persons  not  in  the  business 
believe  there  is  something 
mysterious  about  what  they  call 
the  editorial  policy  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  As  you  all  know,  the 
fact  is  that  we  have  no  formula 
that  we  can  call  the  editorial 
policv  and  fit  everything  into  it. 
Yet  there  is  something  about  a 
newspaper  in  the  way  in  which 
it  handles  the  news,  in  the  way 
in  which  it  comments  on  events, 
in  the  way  in  which  it  solicits 
and  prints  its  advertising,  and 
in  the  way  in  which  it  conducts 
its  circulation  department,  that 
gives  it  a  distinctive  character. 


I  believe  that  a  newspape  ki 
like  an  individual  who  cook 
into  your  home.  The  individiaij 
has  certain  qualities  which  «• 
lump  together  under  under  ft* 
word  “personality,”  and  to  at  I 
the  personality  of  new^japeni 
varies  as  do  the  personauSSof 
individuals.  ' 

We  believe  a  newspaper  ij 
more  than  tons  of  newsprin  ' 
barrels  of  ink,  and  that  W 
thing  more  is  its  day-in-and4iv ' 
out.  year-in-and-year-out  ca, 
sistency  in  the  way  it  presas 
the  news  and  in  the  way  it  coe 
ments  in  its  editorials  on  tit 
news. 

We  on  the  Journal  do  ao;| 
build  up  persons  or  name' 
either  members  of  the  staff® I 
syndicate  personalities,  in  pryi 
ducing  our  newspaper.  It  nas' 
sound  sacrilegious,  but  nj 
would  have  no  place  for  i 
Charles  A.  Dana  or  a  Horace 
Greeley  on  our  staff  of  editeial 
writers.  Dana  and  Greeley  mi  i 
their  conferees  met  the  coni 
tions  of  their  day.  But  most  if  | 
these  gentlemen  had  polito 
ants  in  their  pants  and  thei; 
columns  were  often  devoted  to 
trying  to  advance  their  on 
personal  fortunes  and  to  inlitf 
their  egos. 

I  believe  that  since  their  da; 
the  American  public  has  tee 
educated  beyond  taking  ms' 
sustained  interest  in  edita 
calling  each  other  names  ^  a 
dulging  in  the  vituperatkm  d 
that  earlier  day.  With  us,  tic ; 
newspaper  is  an  institiitii»{ 
more  important  than  any  isi  I 
vidual,  an  institution  vhkl: 
should  be  permanent  if  it  serw 
its  community.  God  has  a  n; 
of  tapping  individuals  on  tte 
shoulder.  They  go;  the  institui 
tion  lives  on. 

Each  new  man  who  joins  su 
staff  is  given  these  instruction! 
“In  our  news  columns  w*  an  ■ 
to  be  as  objective  as  is  huBia; 
possible.  There  is  to  be  ot 
coloring  of  news,  no  play^H 
or  no  playing  down  of  legitirn’t 
news  stories  because  the  Job 
nal  is  or  is  not  supporting 
measure,  even  though  a  sh-j 
ment  or  an  event  will  knoo- 
into  a  cocked  hat  some  rneasr 
which  the  Journal  is  support 
in  its  editorial  columns.  If  iti 
legitimate  news,  it  is  to  be  ^ 
ten  and  published  and  gw 
such  display  as  its  news  veto 
warrants.  We  must  endeirc 
always  to  get  both  sides  of  ew 
story  and  give  every  person »“ 
has  a  case  the  opportune '  : 
state  it.  In  our  news  cmbb 
we  have  but  one  purpoji » 
that  IS  to  print  all  facts  that  i* 
be  ascertained. 

"In  our  editorial  columns » 
strive  to  win  people  to  our  wi 
of  thinking  by  marshaliil  ^- 
facto  and  appealing  to  ^ 
minds  through  logic  ratb«  t» 
by  appealing  to  their  prejwW* 
emotions  or  hysteria.” 

"Those  are  their 
and  it  is  the  responsiWim 
the  editorial  department 
( Continued  on  page 
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tives  to  be  ever  on  the  alert  to 
see  that  those  rules  are  ob¬ 
served. 

We  believe  that  freedom  of 
the  press,  about  which  we  hear 
so  much  these  days,  is  a  trust, 
an  obligation.  It  is  not  a  right 
or  privilege  conferred  on  the 
man  or  group  of  men  who  own 
a  newspaper's  physical  property. 
Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  right 
of  the  people,  their  right  to 
know  what  goes  on  in  this  world 
as  accurately  as  human  intelli¬ 
gence  can  report  it.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  only  the  trustee  of  that 
right  for  the  people.  And  that 
^usteeship  is  betrayed  when 
the  man  or  men  who  control 
the  physical  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  of  the 
news  inject  their  own  opinions 
into  the  news  by  slanting  or 
coloring  facts  or  by  suppressing 
those  facts  which  do  not  bolster 
their  own  opinions.  The  only 
place  for  a  newspaper’s  opinions 
IS  on  the  editorial  page,  or  so 
presented  that  everybody  re¬ 
cognizes  they  are  opinions. 

Principles  Only 

We  try  to  make  honesty,  sin¬ 
cerity  and  common  sense  the 
guiding  principles  of  our  com¬ 
ment  in  editorials  upon  the 
facts  as  disclosed  by  the  news. 
In  its  writing  of  editorials  the 
Journal  has  never  tied  itself  to 
the  fortunes  of  political  organ¬ 
izations  or  to  the  fortunes  of 
men.  It  is  interested  only  in 
principles. 

In  our  editorial  arguments  we 
try  to  be  presuasive,  not  abusive. 
We  want  to  convince  our  read- 
ws,  not  try  to  browbeat  them. 
Yet  when  indignation  is  called 
for,  there  is  no  pulling  of 
punches.  We  realize,  however, 
the  tremendous  power  there  is 
in  holding  up  any  citizen  to  the 
public  scorn  of  our  subscribers 
We  know  the  harm  there  is  in 
that  to  the  individual,  to  his 
family.  The  responsibility  of  not 
abusing  this  power  that  is  in  the 
Journal  is  sobering.  It  is  a  con¬ 
stant  check  against  hasty  and 
intemperate  conclusions.  Now, 
for  the  mechanics  of  editorial 
writing,  how  it  is  done  on  one 
metropolitan  newspaper;  We 
have  six  editorial  writers.  Our 
editorial  writers  come  from  the 
news  staff,  men  experienced  in 
reportorial  work,  or  from  execu¬ 
tive  positions  on  major  news 
desks.  We  continue  to  give  them 
psignments  as  reporters  when 
it  IS  desirable  that  they  be  so 
used.  If  one  of  them  attends  a 
legislative  committee  hearing, 
for  example,  he  will  write  the 
factual  news  story  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  and  then  write  the  Journal’s 
editorial,  its  opinion,  on  the  mat¬ 
ter,  Likewise,  we  may  ask  a 
reporter  to  contribute  an  edi¬ 
torial  if  he  knows  a  subject 
best.  We  keep  our  staff  flexible. 
ITiere  are  no  hard  lines  of  divi¬ 
sion  in  duties. 

The  six  editorial  writers  are 
each  experienced  newspaper 
rnen.  Two  are  in  their  early  60’s, 
one  is  in  his  50’s,  three  are  in 
their  40’s.  Each  editorial  writer 
is  assigned  to  particular  flelds 
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of  his  own:  Labor,  farming, 
taxation,  politics,  civic  affairs, 
international  relations,  and  so 
on.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  man 
to  keep  abreast  of  developments 
in  his  particular  subjects,  to  go 
out  and  make  original  research, 
to  keep  in  touch  with  members 
of  the  news  staff  who  cover 
those  fields,  that  his  information 
may  be  as  accurate  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  trained  minds  to  make 
it.  'These  six  men,  one  of  whom 
is  chief  of  the  editorial  writers’ 
staff,  meet  each  morning  in 
about  an  hour’s  conference  to 
discus.'!  and  decide  which  sub¬ 
jects  shall  be  taken  up  in  edi¬ 
torials,  which  are  of  public  sig¬ 
nificance  and  interest.  And 
there  around  the  conference 
table  in  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
the  conclusions  which  the  edi¬ 
torials  are  to  reach  are  decided 
upon. 

Each  editorial  usually  reflects 
the  opinion  of  at  least  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  conference.  But  under 
the  Journal  system,  the  chief 
editorial  writer  is  responsible  to 
the  editor.  The  editor  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  policy  only  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Journal  board 
of  directors.  The  editor,  there¬ 
fore,  can  reverse  the  conference 
if  he  thinks  it  necessary.  That 
rarely  happens.  When  it  does 
happen,  there  is  no  peremptory 
order.  Rather,  those  overruled 
are  reasoned  with.  They  are 
told  by  the  editor,  who  must 
carry  the  responsibility,  why  he 
thinks  the  editorial  unwise.  It 
is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
technique  of  good  editorial 
writing  that  a  man’s  spirit  shall 
not  be  broken,  his  pride  in  his 
work  be  not  hurt,  as  that  he  be 
supplied  with  a  good  typewriter. 

Daily  Conferences 

Our  morning  conference  is 
held  so  that  we  may  keep  on  top 
of  the  news.  We  like  very  much 
to  have  an  editorial  appear  in 
the  same  edition  in  which  the 
news  story  breaks  for  us.  An 
afternoon  newspaper  often  has 
an  advantage  in  doing  this.  We 
believe  it  adds  immeasurably  to 
the  interest  in  editorials  if  the 
reader,  turning  the  pages,  flnds 
an  editorial  on  the  big  news  be 
has  just  read  on  Page  1. 


Afternoon  conferences  are 
frequently  held  for  the  thresh¬ 
ing  out  of  editorial  positions  on 
continuing  topics  or  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  comment  on  news  that 
seems  certain  to  break  by  the 
following  morning.  Sometimes 
these  conferences  are  called  to 
hear  men  who  have  significant 
information  to  offer  or  for  dis¬ 
cussions  with  visiting  lecturers 
from  foreign  lands.  State  De¬ 
partment  representatives,  labor 
union  leaders,  employers,  poli¬ 
ticians,  whoever  has  something 
that  may  be  worth  knowing  as 
background  information. 

Rules  Against  Membership 

The  editorial  writers  keep  in 
touch  with  various  civic  organ¬ 
izations.  They  may  attend  some 
of  their  meetings,  but  they  may 
not  be  members  of  those  or¬ 
ganizations.  It  is  a  rule  through¬ 
out  cur  editorial  departments 
that  no  one  of  the  staff  shall  be 
a  member  of  such  organizations 
or  planning  commissions,  or 
take  a  personal  part  in  politics 
or  serve  on  hospital  or  charita¬ 
ble  boards.  And  rules  which 
apply  to  the  cub  reporter  apply 
all  the  way  up,  including  the 
editor. 

We  feel  that  if  an  editorial 
man  gets .  too  closely  identified 
with  any  outside  interest,  he 
may  lose  his  sense  of  objectivity, 
become  warped  in  his  views. 
For  like  reasons,  we  discourage 
speech  making. 

Publicity  Jobs  Taboo 

Publicity  jobs  and  other  side¬ 
line  undertakings  that  could  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  newspaper 
work  are  unthinkable.  We  try 
to  pay  them  well  enough  so  that 
they  do  not  need  side  jobs.  On 
their  day  off  we  want  them  to 
rest. 

As  to  the  general  make-up  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  we  use  only  two  columns  of 
original  editorials  set  wide 
measure,  8-point  on  10.  We  use 
this  spacing  of  type  because  we 
believe  that  an  editorial  is  more 
likely  to  be  read  if  it  is  easy  on 
theeye.  The  rest  of  the  page 
carries  each  day  either  an  origi¬ 
nal  feature  story,  usually  illu¬ 
minating  important  news  arti¬ 


cles.  written  by  members  of  cu. 
feature  or  exchange  departmen; 
These  feature  articles  are  iBo 
strated  by  photographs  or  dras 
ings.  There  is  a  take  or  two  of 
reprints  with  proper  credit  froa 
other  publications.  A  wi^ 
measure  column  of  letters  wii! 
ten  to  the  paper  from  reafe 
finishes  up  the  page. 

The  only  syndicated  coIue 
appearing  on  the  editorial  pip 
is  written  by  the  Alsop  broth® 
Their  column  is  used  when  it  i 
factual  and  not  used  when  i  | 
becomes  opinionated.  Wedowf 
believe  that  a  newspaper,  U  Hi 
to  maintain  its  personality,  tl 
we  want  it  to  be  maintained 
can  turn  its  editorial  page  intoj 
a  hodge-podge  of  syndicsfelj 
opinions. 

Publisher  Responsibility 
We  agree  wholeheartedly  wi'li 
Byron  Price,  who  has  said,  “Ocej 
of  the  mysteries  of  our  own  davi 
is  the  widespread  assumpticrl 
that  syndicated  columns  on 
subject  and  in  any  degree  oi 
inaccuracy  or  mendacity  may  bel 
presented  to  the  public  just  be! 
cause  they  are  bought  and  piidj 
for,  without  the  slimiest  at 
sumption  of  responsibility  I'il 
the  publisher.”  | 

CHAIRMAN  DABNEY:  Hil 
next  speaker  is  a  young  nai.' 
as  editors  go.  He  is  getting  ou 
a  very  high-class  editorial  pjf 
in  the  Charolotte  News.  Tha^ 
page  is  attracting  a  lot  of  attc 
tion  all  over  that  part  «  » 
country.  He  does  all  the  w 
himself.  He  has  no  help  it » 
on  the  entire  page.  Hej» 
back  about  a  year  ago  from  • 
war,  in  which  he  rose  to  bsi  ; 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  **  | 
days  ago  was  given  the  titles 
editor. 

HARRY  ASHMORE:  TheCte 
lotto  News,  is  very  proDH* 
in  that  middle-sized  grow* 
newspapers  Mr.  Ferguson  b 
ferred  to.  We  have  a  cuww* 
of  62,000,  have  three  edlti^ 
an  afternoon  paper,  puD^ 
in  a  town  of  110,0(W.  It 
follow,  if  that  is  the 
American  newspaper,  tnw  ^ 
problems  I  face  are  sw**^! 

( Continued  on  page  ^ 


^**n  lompol  Feeder  Convevors  as  in- 

walled  in  mailroom  oi  THE  MlLWAUKEE*IOURNAL. 
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One  of  three  units  developed  for  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
and  installed  in  August,  1946.  As  shown  in  the  photograph, 
each  unit  is  made  up  of  the  JAMPOL  Feeder  Conveyor,  THE 
JOURNAL  Feed  and  Control  Mechanism  and  the  SIGNODE  Wire 
Tying  Machine. 

This  unit  receives  loose  stacks  of  newspapers  placed  on 
conveyor  by  a  mailer.  It  conveys,  automatically  ties  the  loose 
stacks  of  newspapers  with  top  and  bottom  wrapper,  then  auto¬ 
matically  ejects  the  finished  bundles  into  chute  leading  to  load¬ 
ing  platform.  This  operation  is  accomplished  at  the  rote  of  up 
to  22-24  single  tied  bundles  per  minute.  Complete  installation 
calls  for  4  units. 

•  Many  years  experience  of  lampol  Engineers  in 
handling  newsprint,  stereotype  plates  and  mailroom 
products  has  made  it  possible  to  render  valuable  serv¬ 
ices  to  publishers,  architects  and  engineers  in  the 
planning  of  new  buildings  and  in  expansion  of  present 
facilities.  We  will  gladly  discuss  your  problems  if 
you  will  write  to  us. 


JAMPOL 

COMPANY,  INC. 
GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  FACTORY: 
728-742  61st  St..  Brooklyn  20,  N.  Y. 
CANADIAN  FACTORY;  Sherbrooke,  Quebec 


. . .  Assures  speed 
and  efficiency  in 
maiiroom  of 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographer  Suggests 
‘Housecleaning’  Need 


By  William  Reed 

BILL  ACHATZ,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Herald,  scored  a  clear 
beat  recently  in  taking  the  first 
news  photographs  in  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Pa.,  courtrooms  during  a 
murder  trial. 

His  achievement  shows  clear¬ 
ly  that,  given  a  cooperative 
judge  and  a  cooperative  lens- 
man,  courtroom  pictures  can  be 
taken  without  creating  undue 
disturbance.  But  he  warns  that 
photographers  will  have  to  do 
a  lot  of  “housecleaning  within 
their  own  ranks"  before  they 
can  reasonably  expect  the  judge 
to  cooperate. 

His  letter,  which  follows,  tells 
why: 

“The  pictures  were  taken  af¬ 
ter  considerable  discussion  with 
the  presiding  judge.  Judge 
George  C.  Corson,  who  granted 
me  permission  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  fiash  was  not  to 
be  employed  in  taking  the 
photos. 

“Since  it  was  necessary  to  use 
a  tripod  to  get  the  photos  that 
I  wanted — that  of  the  defendant, 
jury,  witness  and  judge  all  on 
one  view — I  made  the  photos 
from  a  corridor  paralleling  the 
courtroom,  through  a  heavy 
plate  glass  window  in  an  at¬ 
torney’s  entrance  door. 

“The  result  was  surprising 
and  brought  considerable  com¬ 
ment  from  my  office,  the  public 
and  the  court,  especially  after 
the  picture  was  publish^  four 
columns  wide  on  page  one  with 
the  caption  that  it  was  the  ‘first 
picture  made.' 

Judge  'Didn't  Enow' 
“Judge  Cor.son,  in  giving  me 
permission,  made  it  quite  clear 
that  he  had  no  objection  ‘pro¬ 
viding  no  disturbance  is  made.’ 
He  didn’t  know  the  pictures 
were  made  until  shown  the  edi¬ 
tion  the  next  day, 

“In  line  with  the  National 
Press  Photographers’  campaign 
to  open  courtrooms  to  camera¬ 
men  as  well  as  to  reporters,  here 
is  an  angle  which  I  think  should 
be  stressed,  and  stressed  heavily, 
in  the  campaign. 

“There  is  a  tremendous  need 
for  housecleaning  within  our 
own  ranks  and  until  that  is 
done,  the  NPPA  will  not  be  able 
to  achieve  its  goal  of  opening 
the  courtrooms — OR  KEEPING 
THEM  OPEN  ONCE  THE  PER¬ 
MISSION  IS  GRANTED!  And 
here  is  why: 

Lensmen  'Ganged  Up' 

“The  day  after  my  pictures 
were  published — a  24-hour  beat 
on  other  papers — other  photog¬ 
raphers  made  similar  pictures 
from  the  same  position  but  six 
of  them  ganged  up  in  the  nar¬ 
row  corridor  at  the  same  time, 
all  using  tripods  and  creating  so 
much  confusion  and  disturbance 
that  Judge  Corson  ordered  all 
the  corridor  cleared  and  stopped 
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picture  making.  There  was  no 
reason  that  cameramen  could 
not  have  gone  into  the  corridor, 
one  at  a  time,  made  four  or  five 
exposures  and  then  be  followed 
by  another  photographer.  The 
result  was:  police  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  corridor,  at  the 
only  picture  port,  and  photog¬ 
raphers  were  barred. 

“I  went  back  the  next  day — 
the  trial  lasted  a  full  week — 
and  obtained  Judge  Coi^on's 
permission  to  continue  taking 
pictures  but  he  made  it  quite 
clear  that  he  would  sanction  no 
other  photographers  because  of 
the  fear  of  another  disturbance. 

“The  result  was:  I  got  the 
only  courtroom  picture  of  Ger¬ 
ald  C.  Wentzel,  a  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  clubman  on  trial  for  the 
murder  of  a  divorcee  in  her 
apartment,  as  he  took  the  stand 
in  his  own  defence. 

“These  pictures  brought  about 
stiil  further  comment  and  were 
a  clear-cut  beat,  all  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  cooperating  with  those 
who  are  trying  to  make  a  cam¬ 
eraman’s  task  an  easier  one.  Too 
many  cameramen,  and  we  have 
them  in  our  own  organization, 
feel  that  one  picture  is  the  most 
important  thing  and  fail  to  ap¬ 
preciate  that  messing  up  one  job 
can  close  the  door  on  so  many 
future  pictures,  especially  in 
courtrooms." 

Fomado  Fix 

THE  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle  re¬ 
cently  received  wide  acclaim 
for  its  picture  coverage  of  the 
tornado  hitting  Woodward, 
Okla.,  levelling  over  a  hundred 
square  blocks  in  the  city,  kill¬ 
ing  152  and  injuring  hundreds. 

Harold  Blumenfeld,  editor  of 
Acme,  which  distributed  the 
photographs,  wired  congratula¬ 
tions  from  New  York  for  on-the- 
spot  pictures  taken  by  Eagle 
staff  photographers  Garreth  Mill- 
sap  and  Hershel  Rorabaugh. 

The  Evening  Eagle  carried  a 
6-column  aerial  view  of  Wood¬ 
ward  taken  by  Millsap  early  in 
the  morning  after  the  disaster. 

Tests  Ektachrome 

BRADFORD  WASHBURN, 

world-  famous  mountaineer, 
will  make  special  tests  of  East¬ 
man  Kodak’s  Ektachrome  film 
and  Kodacolor  Aero  when  he 
leads  his  recently  announced 
expedition  to  the  summit  of 
Alaska’s  20,300-foot  Mount  Mc¬ 
Kinley  this  spring. 

The  expedition,  named  “Oper¬ 
ation  Whjte  Tower,”  expects  to 
test  Army  equipment  and  bring 
back  valuable  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  on  weather,  glacier  mo¬ 
tion,  and  cosmic  rays. 

Washburn  will  conduct  the 
experiments  on  sheet  Ekta¬ 
chrome  and  Kodacolor  Aero  in 
order  to  throw  light  on  the  film’s 
behavior  under  unusual  field 
conditions  of  the  Arctic. 


GOING  PLACES  AT  EXPOSITION 

To  introduce  its  new  Travel  Club,  the  Chicago  Herald-Americog 
displayed  the  oversized  suitcase  at  the  Sports  and  Travel  Exhibitioa 
which  is  an  annual  H-A  promotion.  The  Trovel  Club  is  dfiliotel 
with  other  Hearst  newspapers. _ 


'Specialists' 
Sprout  on  Daily's 
Local  Staff 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Improve¬ 
ment  of  newspapers’  local  news 
coverage  has  been  a  much-dis¬ 
cussed  topic  in  recent  months. 

Probably  no  newspaper  has 
the  complete  answer,  but  the 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  is  making  a  definite  effort 
to  achieve  more  accurate  and 
authoritative  writing  in  the  local 
field. 

One  method  it  is  using  is  to 
encourage  staff  members  to 
write  along  lines  of  their  spe¬ 
cial  interests.  Part  of  this  is 
“spare  time’’  writing,  the  rest 
in  connection  with  their  regular 
work. 

Some  20  men,  more  than  half 
the  staff,  are  now  “specialists” 
part  of  the  time,  either  through 
regular  columns  or  byline 
stories  in  certain  fields. 

Helps  Establish  Contacts 

“Our  purpose  is  to  benefit  the 
reader,”  says  Managing  Editor 
George  R.  Shoals.  “It  stands  to 
reason  that  a  man  writes  better 
in  a  field  in  which  he  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested.  He  devel¬ 
ops  valuable  contacts  who  have 
confidence  in  him,  and  what  he 
writes  should  be  accurate  and 
authoritative.” 

Some  of  the  fields  covered  in 
this  way  are  science,  aviation, 
housing,  agriculture,  highway 
safety,  hunting  and  fishing,  re¬ 
gional  lore,  music  and  astron¬ 
omy. 

In  sports,  as  well,  there  is 
specialization  according  to  in¬ 
terest,  and  all  of  six  members 
of  the  sports  staff  write  col¬ 
umns  either  regularly  or  occa¬ 
sionally. 

One  of  the  newest  “experts”  is 
Norman  Howden,  who  switched 
from  makeup  editor  to  reporter 
in  order  to  give  freer  rein  to 
his  interest  in  science.  He  has 
built  up  contacts  with  top*scien- 
. ^  Medical 


tists  at  the  University, 


School  and  in  leading  industries 
as  sources  of  important  scoops. 
He  finds  that  the  scientists  ate 
eager  to  have  their  discoverie 
described  accurately  and  unde 
standably  to  newspaper  readers 

Bill  Beeshey,  former  assistaat 
city  editor,  returned  after  sen 
ice  with  the  Army  Air  Forces 
and  began  devoting  considerable 
time  to  real  estate  and  housiit 
problems.  He  writes  a  Sundiy 
column,  “Realty  Roundup." 

Regional  Lore 

Roy  Elliott,  former  night  city 
editor,  shifted  to  day  police  ii 
an  effort  to  make  the  city  nwre 
safety-conscious.  By  pointing  up 
news  stories,  digging  up  facts 
and  figures,  and  making  expose 
he  wields  a  powerful  influence 
on  motorists,  pedestrians  and  | 
law  enforcement  officers.  | 

Arch  Merrill,  present  night  | 
city  editor,  is  making  a  spare  f 
time  career  of  regional  lore.  His  | 
regular  Sunday  feature  articles ; 
command  wide  readership. 

Reporter  Jack  Kenny  has  de 
veloped  a  distinctly  different 
type  of  humor  that  is  given  full 
play  on  Sundays. 

“Daddy"  of  the  column!^  is 
Henry  W.  Clune,  whose  thrice-H 
week  “Seen  and  Heard”  is  •) 
fulltime  job.  It  began  in  1912, 
and  was  given  its  name  by  then 
City  Editor  Morris  Adams,  now 
retired.  Its  run  was  intemipW 
while  Clune  served  in  World 
War  I  and  then  worked  on  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
Rochester  Herald.  Since  his  re 
turn  to  the  D.  &  C.  in  1924,  it 
has  been  a  regular  feature. 

Other  columns  running  once  a 
week  or  oftener  are  “City  and 
Country”  by  L.  B.  Skeffington. 
agricultural  editor;  ‘‘Heav® 
Above”  ( antics  of  the  stars  a» 
planets )  by  Harvey  _  Southgate 
assistant  editorial  writer;  "Plane 
Talk"  (local  aviation)  by 
tographer  Herb  Schaeffer  ano 
Deskman  Harold  Nichols;^ 
International  Scene”  and  '  Booc 
of  the  Week”  by  Editor 
Sanford;  “By  the  Way’’  by  Stap 
and  Film  Editor  George  i* 
David. 
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*TheCroum,  GRAPHIC 


All-new  focal-plane 
shutter  combines 
dependability  with 
greater  conven¬ 
ience  —  simplified 
direct  reading  shut¬ 
ter  speeds. 


New  shutter  selec¬ 
tor  —  permits  in¬ 
stant  setting  for 
selective  use  of 
either  front  or 
back  shutter. 


New  body  release 
—  operates  either 
front  or  back  shut¬ 
ter  as  you  choose. 


Wholly  new  in  design — embodying  23 
new  functional  features  and  utilizing  war 
proved  materials — magnesium  alloys, 
stainless  steel,  corrosion-resistant  finishes 


—  the  all-new  Pacemaker  GRAPHICS  are 
here — 3  new  SPEED  GRAPHICS  and  3  new 
*Crotvn  GRAPHICS— each  in  the  2V^x3V4, 
3Vi  .\  4Va  and  4x5  film  sizes. 


New  optical  view-finder  housed 
in  magnesium  body  with  improved 
image  and  parallax  correction. 


Removable,  four-sided  all- 


Completely  new  all¬ 
magnesium  back  com¬ 
bining  greater  ease  of 
operation  with  added 
durability  and  precision 
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ASNE  Panel  Discusses 
Editorial  Pages 

continued  from  page  78 


problems.  Perhaps  they  are. 
Certainly  a  good  many  of  them 
are,  but  I  also  have  an  idea  that 
I  and  all  the  other  one-man  edi¬ 
torial  page  operators  face  a  very 
special  problem  that  is  unknown 
in  the  upper  circulation  brack¬ 
ets. 

My  problem  is  one  of  time,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  and  space,  or  too 
much  of  it.  TTie  only  assistance 
I  get  in  putting  out  the  editorial 
page  is  from  our  copy  desk, 
which  does  handle  three  signed 
dated  columns  which  appear  on 
the  page;  otherwise,  all  of  it  is 
mine. 

No  Secretarial  Assistance 

That  means  I  edit  the  letters 
to  the  _  editor,  I  stand  by  the 
forms  in  the  composing  room 
to  see  that  the  editorial  cartoon 
does  not  get  in  upside  down.  I 
answer  such  part  of  the  mail  as 
cannot  be  decently  ignored  and 
without  any  secretarial  assis¬ 
tance.  I  must  correct  the  proofs 
of  everything  that  goes  into  the 
page  and  check  it  again  when 
the  first  edition  comes  out.  It 
means  I  have  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  fronting  for  the  ofiSce. 

I  am  not  enamored  of  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice.  I  am 
guarding  against  that.  Yet  I  do 
have  to  speak  occasionally.  I 
have  to  write  the  editorials.  I 
have  two  columns  of  wide  meas¬ 
ure,  8-point  on  10,  adding  up  to 
about  two  standard  columns  of 
white  space  to  be  filled  every 
day.  I  have  worked  out  a  rou¬ 
tine  that  I  follow  for  six  days 
Perhaps,  I  might  say  that  I  fell 
into  it. 

I  come  down  to  the  office 
about  8:30  in  the  morning,  look 
over  the  mail,  get  out  to  the 
composing  room  to  wrestle  with 
my  printer,  come  back,  edit  the 
letters  to  the  editor,  try  to  get 
to  the  exchanges,  and  if  I  have 
no  visitors,  I  manage  to  get  to 
them  before  lunch.  Then  I  come 
back  and  there  are  usually  some 
visitors.  I  wrestle  with  them  a 
whjle  and  then  I  write  the  edi¬ 
torials.  On  the  average  day  I 
have  about  three  hours  of  actual 
time  for  the  writing  of  the  edi¬ 
torials.  The  rest  of  the  day  in 
the  shop  is  taken  up  with  rou¬ 
tine  duties. 

Contemplation  Not  Scheduled 

Obviously,  I  don’t  have  time 
at  the  shop  for  any  very  exten¬ 
sive  research  and  I  have  no 
time  at  all  for  that  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  navel,  which,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  to  be  necessary.  So, 
I  have  become  one  of  those 
sturdy  citizens  who  takes  his 
work  home  with  him  at  night.  I 
am  afraid  I  am  only  one  step 
away  from  the  brief  case.  So, 
research,  such  as  it  is,  and  con¬ 
templation,  such  as  it  is,  comes 
out  of  what  I  used  to  think  was 
my  own  time. 

It  is  also  probably  of  some  in¬ 
terest  to  you  that  I  started  in 
this  business  quite  cold.  I  came 
back  from  the  Army  after  being 
out  of  this  country.  Being  in 
the  Army  is  like  being  in  a 
vacuum  and  I  was  in  for  four 
years.  I  had  never  written  an 


In  the  ASNE  audience,  left  to  right:  Archie  E.  McCrea  of  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle;  E.  Z.  Dimitmo. 
Chicago  Sun;  Marshall  Field  oi  same;  Dwight  Marvin  of  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  past  president  of  ASE 


editorial  as  such.  More  than 
that  1  took  up  this  duty  in  a 
state  and  in  a  town  where  I  had 
never  lived  before.  You  can 
imagine  what  the  first  months 
when  I  took  over  the  editorial 
page  were  like.  They  gave  it  to 
me  by  throwing  me  into  it,  like 
teaching  a  dog  to  swim.  Those 
were  pretty  frantic  and  hectic 
days  and  it  was  all  I  could  do 
to  get  the  page  out.  The  only 
thing  that  saved  me  was  that 
those  few  months  were  after 
V-E  Day  and  V-J  Day  and  I 
don’t  think  anything  made  any 
sense  anyway. 

Couldn't  Pontificate 

I  came  out  of  those  first 
months  with  an  editorial  page 
that  had  been  dictated  by  ex¬ 
pediency.  I  personally  believe 
I  gained  some  very  valuable 
lessons  from  that  rather  hectic 
and  bitter  baptism  of  fire.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  lesson  I  gained, 
the  most  valuable  one,  was  that 
I  early  acquired  a  prejudice 
against  handing  down  editorials 
as  if  they  were  graven  in  stone. 
I  wasn't  sure  of  myself  and  I 
couldn’t  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
pontificate. 

Since  I  was  trying  very  fran¬ 
tically  to  catch  up  on  what  had 
been  going  on  in  the  country  for 
four  years  that  I  had  been  away 
and  was  trying  to  gain  some  in¬ 
sight  into  the  town  and  state  I 
had  come  to  live  in,  I  came  to  be 
a  rather  prodigious  user  of  qual¬ 
ifying  phrases.  I  rather  overdid 
that  for  a  while.  At  any  rate, 
it  led  to  a  rather  more  informal 
and  relaxed  editorial  style  than 
is  usual.  I  have  tried  to  main¬ 
tain  that  because  I  think  it  has 
some  value. 

Wider  Audience  Gained 

I  believe  we  reach  a  wider 
audience  than  we  did  before. 
The  only  measure  I  have  is  the 
letters  to  the  editor.  They  have 
increased  considerably  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  they  have  increased,  I 
think,  also  in  quality.  I  like  to 
think  that  one  of  the  reasons  is 
that  the  rather  informal  and  re¬ 
laxed  editorial  still  does  not  im¬ 
press  any  reader  as  being  a  final 
opinion,  but  rather  it  is  the  prod¬ 


uct  of  what  I  hope  is  an  open 
mind. 

I  don’t  mean  to  imply  that 
my  page  is  more  relaxed  and 
more  informal  in  its  style  and 
that,  therefore,  I  have  sought  to 
avert  controversies.  I  certainly 
haven’t. 

I  have  been  in  the  middle  of 
it  since  I  took  over  the  page.  I 
inherited  on  the  Charlotte  News 
a  tradition  of  forthright  edi-* 
torial  writing  and  a  fighting  tra¬ 
dition.  It  was  a  crusading  news¬ 
paper  for  nuny  years.  I  have 
cherished  that  tradition  and 
tried  to  maintain  it.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  important  to  work 
out  an  editorial  style  which  al¬ 
lows  the  reader  to  disagree  with 
you  without  suffering  from  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  I  think 
we  have  done  that. 

Longer  Editorials  Defended 

When  I  took  over  there  had 
been  two  men  previously  writ¬ 
ing  editorials  on  the  page.  It 
was  a  considerably  easier  task. 
As  a  result,  they  ran  five  editor¬ 
ials — rather  short  ones.  I  quick¬ 
ly  found  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  write  five  editorials  a 
day.  I  could  write  the  same 
number  of  words,  but  I  couldn’t 
pick  up  five  topics  and  develop 
them  adequately.  Therefore,  not 
necessarily  by  choice  but  again 
because  I  had  to,  I  lengthened 
the  editorials  and  came  down 
to  an  average  of  three  a  day.  I 
hadn't  done  that  because  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea  to 
write  longer  editorials,  but  now 
I  believe  it  is  true.  While  under 
the  circumstances  I  think  that 
may  be  a  rationalization,  never¬ 
theless,  I  would  like  to  defend 
it. 

I  realize  that  the  journalisic 
authorities  all  hold  that  brevity 
is  a  primary  virtue  in  all  news¬ 
paper  writing  and  particularly 
in  editorial  writing,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  no  reader  in  his 
right  mind  will  stay  with  you 
past  paragraph  four.  I  don’t 
know  whether  they  are  staying 
with  me  or  not,  but  I  believe 
they  are.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
many  editorial  topics  deserve 
fuller  treatment.  They  can  be 
adequately  handled  in  200  or 


250  words.  I  don’t  hesitate," 
give  1,000  or  1,500  words  to  ai 
editorial  if  I  feel  it  deserve  it 
We  have  run  one  e^torial  i! 
good  many  times,  although  th.fi 
is  our  habit.  I  did  consider  thlH 
business,  though,  of  balance  of 
the  page  and  one  judgment  I  il 
rived  at  without  being  (or»T 
into  it  was  the  judgment 
perhaps  the  best  balance  for#: 
editorial  page  on  a  newspaper  4 
the  type  we  are  running, 
a  day,  would  be  one 
dealing  with  national  or  ict’^ 
national  affairs,  one  dealing  ki 
regional  or  state  affairs  and  ok 
dealing  with  local  affairs.  ^ 
By  a  natural  process,  and  oij 
the  pressure  of  the  job,  I  pk«^ 
first  emphasis  on  regional,  sUtM 
and  local  comments.  Again,  [j 
am  rationalizing,  but  I  have  1)4 
gun  to  believe  that  that  is  iW 
only  thing  that  a  one-man  tdl 
torial  page  operator  can  dl 
There  has  been  no  conscieni  1 
ruling  out  on  my  part  of  !l!! 
high-level  or  far-ranging  kJ 
torial,  the  sort  of  editorial  B, 
which  a  man  discusses  the  F  ; 
lish  elections  or  the  dispe;;-- 1 
of  the  Eighth  Chinese  Ec:  ’ 
Army  or  the  fluctuations  of '1 ; 
pound  sterling.  I  haven't  cc  • 
scientiously  ruled  those  out  : 
do  I  have  any  limiting  pe  r,; 
imposed  upon  me  from  above  j- 
far  as  my  publisher  is  concerj.V 
and  in  that  regard  the  world 
my  beat  and  I  am  free  to  c  \ 
cuss  it  as  I  see  fit.  Howenr 
cannot  pose  as  an  authoriy  . 
Polish  elections,  the  Ou:- 
Eighth  Route  Army  or  the  E  > 
tuations  of  the  pound  sterlinj  j 
Research  Crutches 
I  could,  as  I  suspect  a  r 
many  editors  do,  turn  to  c 
of  those  research  services^ 
crutches,  which  enable  a : 
to  surround  himself  with 
aura  of  learning  on  shojt  “K 
It  occurred  to  me  that  if 
that,  I  would  at  best  be  pa^ 
on  warmed-over  opinion  ■ 
information  that  I  couldnle« 
uate  because  it  was  at 
removed  from  its  origiw»» 
Therefore,  I  had  to  sti»  F 
much  to  my  own  “last  * 

{ Continued  on  poQt  I 
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ASNE  Panel  Discusses 
Editorial  Pages 

continued  from  page  82 

I  think  that  that  again  has 
much  to  commend  it.  As  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  by  placing  first  em¬ 
phasis  on  regional,  state  and 
local  comments.  I  suspect  I  came 
close  to  following  the  basic  in¬ 
terests  of  my  readers. 

Perhaps  I  am  failing  in  an 
obligation  to  give  them  the  sort 
of  interpretation  of  the  world 
we  live  in,  which,  I  think,  is 
essentially  covered  by  the  syn¬ 
dicated  columnists  whom  we  run 
and  who  provide  a  fill-in  for 
what  I  believe  is  left  out. 

I,  also,  think  that  as  a  matter 
of  policy  my  first  obligation  to 
my  leaders  is  to  provide  them 
with  comment  on  local,  state 
and  regional  affairs.  I  say  that 
because  in  this  day  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  any  interested  read¬ 
er  of  any  newspaper  who  wants 
to  keep  abreast  of  world  affairs 
has  access  to  information  on 
world  affairs.  He  has  it  through 
magazines;  he  has  it  through  our 
own  newspapers  as  well  as  our 
columnists;  he  has  it  through 
the  flood  of  books,  turned  out 
by  24-carat  experts,  that  are 
coming  oflF  the  press  constantly. 
But,  if  I  fail  to  give  them  com¬ 
ment  on  local  affairs,  if  I  fail 
to  tell  them  what  their  congress¬ 
man,  their  legislators  and  their 
city  councilors  are  up  to  and 
why,  then  they  have  no  access 
to  that,  information.  That  would 
be  a  gap  that  could  not  be  filled 
elsewhere. 

The  defects  of  the  one-man 
page  are  many  and  varied.  The 
schedule  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  editor  too  remote  perhaps 
from  the  community.  Certain¬ 
ly,  the  lack  of  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  genuine  research  has 
forced  me  too  often  to  avoid  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  that  should 
have  been  discussed.  Some¬ 
times  I  have  been  guilty  of  pass¬ 
ing  on  halfbaked  opinions  ^ich 
I  might  have  altered  had  I  had 
a  little  more  time  and  chance  to 
study  this  matter. 

Certainly,  anybody  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  write  as  much  as  I 
write  every  day  is  going  to  be 
guilty  of  bad  writing  and  muddy 
writing.  Certainly,  anybody  who 
tries  to  fill  one  editorial  page 
single-handedly  is  going  to  have 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  into 
trivia  on  occasion  if  he  wants 
to  get  home  to  dinner.  All  these 
things  are  common  on  the  one- 
man  page  and  they  are  grave 
faults  They  are  faults  that  ap¬ 
ply  to  two-thirds  of  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  country.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  editorial  page  on  the 
smaller  daily  newspaper  has  a 
real  and  valuable  place  in  every 
community. 

The  most  tragic  thing  I  know 
in  contemporary  journalism  is 
the  sight  of  so  many  papers  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  canned  editorial  to 
fill  in  and  avoiding  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  discuss  with  its  readers 
the  affairs  close  to  home  which 
cannot  be  gotten  elsewhere.  That 
is  a  sad  and  tragic  thing. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that 
the  editor  of  a  small  paper  run¬ 
ning  a  one-man  editorial  page 


During  an  interlude  in  the  ASNE  speed  program,  left  to  right:  John 
H.  Sorrells,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  of 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  and  ).  M.  North  of  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram. 


must  recognize  the  limitations  of 
that  job  and  accept  it. 

On  my  paper  the  creed  has 
been  a  reasonably  simple  one 
that  I  inherited.  I  was  told  that 
the  Charlotte  News  always  has 
maintained  a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  all  men  and  a 
respect  for  its  own  opinions.  I 
feel  it  my  duty,  my  first  duty,  to 
present  opinion  without  fear  or 
favor,  but  I  recognize  that  that 
duty  is  meaningless  unless  I  also 
accept  the  first  obligation,  which 
is  to  base  opinion  on  adequate 
information. 

RALPH  NICHOLSON,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item:  My  propositions 
are :  ( 1 )  That  the  person  or 
group  in  control  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  in  varying  degrees  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  contents.  (2)  That 
columnists  on  the  whole  have 
made  a  useful  contribution  to 
daily  newspapers  and  to  the 
public  that  they  serve. 

When  speaking  of  columnists 
and  columns,  I  think  we  can 
eliminate  at  the  outset  the  daily 
articles  on  when  to  say,  “Yes, 
ma’am,  “tip  your  hat  and  stand 
up” — the  etiquette  and  health 
and  bridge  and  child  inquiry 
columns,  and  so  forth.  We  can 
eliminate  those  from  considera¬ 
tion.  We  all  agree  if  they  are 
good,  or  we  think  they  are  good, 
we  print  them.  If  what  we  have 
isn't  as  good  as  is  available,  we 
substitute  what  seems  better. 
If  the  man  who  is  writing  the 
medical  column  should  suggest 
in  one  column  that  the  way  to 
treat  a  back  ache  is  to  get  a 
friend  with  a  baseball  bat  to 
swing  on  the  vertebra,  we  hope 
that  that  column  would  be 
caught  by  the  man  whose  job  it 
was  to  read  it  before  it  went 
into  the  paper. 

We  don't  vouch  for  the  comic 
strips  completely,  but  we  think 
they  provide  entertainment  and 
they  assay  higher  on  the  posi¬ 
tive  side  than  the  negative,  so 
we  struggle  with  the  syndicate 
brethren  to  keep  them  from 
having  all  the  money  that  we 
take  in  for  the  fine  features,  the 
comic  strips  which  each  one  has 
that  is  better  than  is  now  being 
presented  and  is  going  to  set 
the  comic  world  upside  down. 

Now  we  come  to  the  column¬ 


ists  as  such.  It  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  columnists 
and  columns.  I  tried  to  do  that. 
I  know  one  or  two  persons  for 
whom  I  have  a  high  regard, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  write  per¬ 
fectly  terrible  columns.  I  say 
that  columns  have  provided  on 
the  whole  a  useful  service.  I 
think  they  have  contributed  in¬ 
formation,  entertainment  to  our 
readers  of  a  nature  that  has 
created  widespread  interest,  all 
of  which  was  not  being  done 
prior  to  the  recent  advent  of  the 
columnists. 

I  think  they  have  done  much 
more  good  than  harm.  I  think 
the  individuals  who  write  them, 
on  the  whole,  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  newspaper  editors  and 
writers.  You  find  a  small  per 
cent  of  skunks  in  almost  any 
large  group.  When  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  editors  we  say  they 
are  persons  with  whom  we  don't 
agree,  but  when  talking  about 
columnists  we  might  use  the 
shorter  appellation. 

I  think  they  have  rendered  a 
secondary  useful  sefvlce,  also, 
in  that  ^ey  have  employed  so 
successfully  a  useful  and  pro¬ 
vocative  technique.  They  didn’t 
originate;  they  got  it  from  the 
man  who  wrote  the  gossip  col¬ 
umn  in  the  small  town  papers 
or  the  weekly  papers  of  many 
years  ago  and  devised  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  writing  provocatively 
about  people  or  of  individuals 
whom  you  know,  or  the  names 
of  whom  you  know,  and  that 
aroused  interest. 

They  served  another  useful 
purpose  in  that  their  technique 
was  so  successful  that  a  good 
many  newspapers  adopted  that 
lor  their  own  use  in  their  own 
cities.  We  have  done  that  on 
our  own  paper. 

Let’s  look  at  the  development 
of  the  columnists  and  the  col¬ 
umn.  They  came  into  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  last  25  or  30  years, 
started  to  grow  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  last  12  or  15  years  they  have 
increased  in  number,  in  impor¬ 
tance,  in  prestige,  with  large 
bank  accounts  and,  perhaps,  a 
detectable  expansion  in  the 
cranium. 

They  came  into  prominence 
at  a  time  of  economic  and  polit¬ 


ical  turmoil.  They  suppoM, 
got  inside  information.  ’Sm 
were  flattered  by  peraoni  aZ 
sought  to  influence  them  ud  m 
them  on  their  side.  A  good  gum 
of  them  stopped  being  rep^ 
and  became  advocates  of  g, 
ideology,  a  philosophy,  or  »  » 
litical  way  of  thinking.  A  good 
many  of  them  tried  to  peddk 
other  persons’  products  in  their 
columns.  Of  course,  I  don’t  cue 
much  for  a  columnist  who  trie 
to  peddle  something.  I  dltiH; 
any  columnist  who  tries  to  pei 
die  something  with  wWch  I 
don’t  agree.  And  still  less  do  I 
care  for  that  gentlemen  whs 
he  is  successful  in  so  doing. 

A  good  many  newspaper  ei- 
tors  use  the  columnists  as  thdr 
hatchet  men  to  belabor  a  caus 
or  a  philosophy  more  ably,  « 
with  less  restraint  probably 
than  the  editors  themselves  can 
to  do.  Some  of  them  have  lia 
c  e  r  e  1  y  and  conscientiouily 
adopted  one  point  of  view  h 
their  editorial  page  and  honeit 
ly  believe  that  their  readenan 
entitled  to  the  best  reading  they 
can  get  purveying  differot 
points  of  view.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  when  columnists  stop 
being  good,  sound  reporters  aid 
become  advocates  of  a  cause  or 
a  philosophy,  we  don’t  print 
them.  But  I  have  no  quand 
with  those  who  share  the  othe 
point  of  view. 

I  believe  in  columnists  beiii 
reporters  and  not  propagandish 

Mechanical  Dep't 
Report  by  Wines 

continued  from  pape  S , 

this  for  the  B  Bulletins.  Aim 
it  has  had  correspondence  wi 
a  number  of  members  with  rd 
erence  to  the  details  for  accom 
plishing  this.  As  this  report  ii 
being  written,  a  letter  and  pho¬ 
tograph  have  been  received  from 
the  Ashland  (Ohio)  Tims- 
Gazette  showing  how  four  such ! 
rolls  were  run  at  the  same 
time,  together  with  two  tf> , 
page-wide  rolls,  to  produce  i 
16-page  paper  on  a  tubukr  j 
press. 

Newsprint  Wasto 

The  quarterly  new^rii:  • 
waste  reports  have  appeared  mj 
usual,  and  these  will  be  coet 
tinned.  Newsprint  waste  is  1 
ways  a  serious  item  of  expew 
and  it  can  be  kept  at  a  mini 
mum  only  by  constant  vigilawc 
It  may  be  brought  down  but  it 
will  not  stay  down  imless  c® 
stantly  watched.  In  view  of  the 
present  high  price  of  newspmi 
this  item  of  expense  is  ^ 
worthy  of  attention  than  befon 
Inquiries 

Specifle  inquiries  from  ms® 
bers  received  the  usual  metto 
lous  attention.  The  nuBW 
of  these  has  rather  hutrew 
during  the  last  year,  and^ 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  sum®* 
Members  are  again  urged  >■ 
make  more  use  of  this  sem« 
ANPA  publishers  are  suppo|^ 
ing  the  Mechanical 
and  they  should  avail  th^ 
selves  more  freely  of  to* 
ices  which  it  has  to  oner 

Respectfully  submitted.  , 

W.  E.  Wines,  Maruigf  I 
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Mi:  and  Mrs.  GEORGE  Kelvin 


In  addition  to  his  daily  column,  Westbrook  Pegler,  master  of 
satire  and  humor,  will  do  an  illustrated  weekly  article,  beginning 
June  8th. 

These  articles  will  deal  with  the  problems  and  discussions  of 
the  average  citizens  of  today— with  the  high  cost  of  living,  the 
horrors  of  the  income  tax,  national  and  international  politics  as 
the  millions  of  George  Spelvins,  U.S.A.,  see  them,  and  many  other 
current  topics.  They  will  be  Pegler  at  his  humorous  and  enter¬ 
taining  best. 

Due  to  the  expected  immediate  demand  for  these  articles  we  sug¬ 
gest  immediate  reservation.  For  full  particulars  write  to  F.  J.  Nicht, 
General  Sales  Manager,  235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Sulzberger  Discusses 
Ethics  of  Journalism 


ARTHUR  HAYS  SULZBERGER. 

publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times,  talked  on  “Ethics  of 
Journalism”  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  ASNE  last  week: 

“I  AM  going  to  try  to  tell  you 

of  the  course  ^at  I  found 
charted  for  me  when  I  became 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times  just  12  years  ago.  I  can 
talk  about  it  objectively,  for  you 
know  how  I  came  to  that  office, 
and  you  know  how  well  the 
course  had  been  laid  before  I 
took  the  helm. 

“My  task  during  those  12 
years  has  been  to  hold  the 
wheel,  and  my  assignment  today 
is  to  tell  you  how  it  has  been 
held  to  the  plotted  course  on 
this  one  ship,  and  how  we  have 
steered  around  some  unexpected 
obstacles.  Please  bear  in  mind, 
too,  that  ours  happens  to  be  a 
very  large  vessel  which  often 
can  keep  steadily  on  its  course 
when  smaller  ones  must  run  be¬ 
fore  the  wind. 

“This  is  not  to  be  a  lecture  on 
‘moral  duty,'  subtly  pointed  up 
with  footnotes  from  the  New 
York  Times,  but  a  statement  of 
what  we  on  the  Times  conceive 
to  be  our  responsibilities  to  the 
community  we  serve  and,  more 
personally,  what  I  conceive  to 
be  my  responsibilities  to  my  as¬ 
sociates  whose  skills  and  efforts 
make  the  great  newspaper 
whose  direction  I  took  over 
from  that  master  mariner, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs. 

Vested  in  3  Trustees 

“The  control  of  the  New  York 
Times  was  vested  by  Mr.  Ochs’ 
will  in  three  trustees — General 
Adler,  Mr.  Ochs’  nephew;  Mrs. 
Sulzberger,  his  only  child,  and 
myself.  On  Mrs.  Sulzberger’s 
death,  the  trust  is  dissolved  and 
passes  without  further  tax  to 
the  four  children  of  Mrs.  Sulz¬ 
berger  and  myself.  On  Mrs. 
Sulzberger’s  death  there  will  be 
no  further  duties  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  there  is  at  least  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  still  another  lifetime 
of  continuous  policy  on  the  New 
York  Times. 

“I  mention  this  matter  of  tax 
because,  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
bound  to  play  a  most  important 
role  in  the  distribution  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  and  the  break¬ 
ing  up  of  chain  ownerships.  It 
is  only  those  who  are  in  a  hurry 
who  have  concern  with  that 
phase  of  American  journalistic 
monopoly.  The  United  States 
Treasury  Department  will  in¬ 
evitably  increase  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  ownership  into  our 
profession. 

“When  Mr.  Ochs  first  took 
over  in  1896  he  was  not  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  majority  of  the  stock. 
Possibly  that  explains  why  the 
new  by-laws  which  he  wrote 
centered  such  complete  power 
in  all  matters  in  the  title  of  pub 
Usher.  That  is  the  situation  I 
inherited  —  publisher,  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board.  In 
other  words,  I  couldn’t  duck  any 
responsibility  even  if  I  wanted 
to — ultimately  it  is  mine,  be  it 
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in  one  department  or  another  of 
our  organization. 

“On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
you  know  many  of  my  asso¬ 
ciates  and  I  do  not  feel  the  need 
to  argue  the  point  before  this 
audience  that  the  control  which 
the  publisher  of  the  Times  ex¬ 
ercises  is  anything  but  arbitrary, 
no  matter  how  much  of  a  dic¬ 
tator  the  by-laws  may  try  to 
make  him.  His  influence  lies 
primarily  in  the  power  to  pick 
his  associates — from  there  on 
there  is  a  distribution  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  the  Times  could  not 
be  what  it  is  if  things  were 
otherwise. 

One  Responsibility — to  Public 

“As  I  see  it  we,  as  a  newspa¬ 
per,  have  one  paramount  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  that  is  to  the 
public.  I,  in  turn,  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  have  a  second  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  that  is  to  the 
staff. 

“As  a  newspaper  we  Uve  lui- 
der  certain  guarantees  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  there  is  no  quid  pro  quo 
written  into  the  constitution. 
Freedom  is  granted — responsi¬ 
bility  is  not  required.  Despite 
that,  more  and  more  of  us  have 
come  to  recognize  that  respon¬ 
sibility  is  the  Ruth  to  freedom’s 
Naomi. 

“I  would  define  a  responsible 
press  as  one  which  admits  that 
the  manner  in  which  it  covers 
and  presents  the  news  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  legitimate  public  concern. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  a  right  to  demand  this. 
It  has  a  right  to  protection  from 
unscrupulous  advertising;  it  has 
the  right  to  demand  as  accurate, 
full  and  impartial  a  news  ser¬ 
vice  as  the  public  itself  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  support.  It  has  this 
right  because  freedom  of  the 
press  is  one  of  its  own  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms  which,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  it  vests  with  a  relatively 
small  number  of  its  citizenry. 
And  the  press  suffers,  and  free¬ 
dom  everywhere  suffers,  where 
a  community  fails  to  demand 
and  receive  its  rights  in  ttiis 
respect. 

“Now  I  know  full  well  that 
freedom  of  the  press  implies  the 
right  to  be  biased.  A  sectarian 
periodical,  naturally,  is  biased 
in  favor  of  the  particular  faith 
which  it  is  produced  to  serve, 
and  it  should  be  protected  in  its 
right  to  be  so  prejudiced.  I  speak 
rather  of  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  which  seek  to  serve 
all  elements  of  our  democratic 
communities. 

Must  Inform  on  all  Sides 

“I  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  newspaper  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  to  inform  its  readers  on 
all  sides  of  every  important  is¬ 
sue,  and  that  it  fails  in  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  when  it  does  not 
do  so. 

“One  of  the  most  serious 
threats  to  the  nation’s  freedom 
may  lie  in  this  failure.  There 
is  no  point  in  reviewing  here 
the  four  fundamental  freedoms 
our  citizens  cherish.  We  are 


By  their  tags  you  know  them  at  ASNE  convention.  Left  to  ri^: 
Julio  Garzon.  La  Prenza,  New  York;  Paul  S.  Walcott,  Gre«nfi(M 
(Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette,  and  George  B.  Parker,  Scrippg-Howotd 
Newspapers. 


concerned  with  all;  we  are 
responsible  in  larger  measure 
for  one,  and  that  one  happens 
to  be  the  most  sensitive.  If  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  were  to  fall, 
then  all  freedoms  would  die. 

“Most  important  among  the 
dangers  to  press  freedom  are  the 
shortcomings  of  the  press  itself. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  my  belief 
in  that  first  and  last.  For  the 
moment,  however,  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  with  what,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  is  the  source  of  the  chief 
external  attack  and  I  believe 
that  comes  from  communists 
and  fellow  travelers. 

“Our  present  national  adminis¬ 
tration,  unlike  the  last,  has  not 
sniped  at  newspapers.  Quite  the 
contrary,  it  has  advanced  the 
theory  of  press  freedom  as  an 
element  of  democracy  to  such 
an  extent  that  those  who  are 
in  conflict  with  our  American 
way  of  life  are  the  ones  who 
make  most  propaganda  against 
the  newspapers.  They  do  so  on 
the  grounds  that  the  press  is  not 
free,  that  it  is  biased  and  preju¬ 
diced.  They  do  it  with  toe 
knowledge  that  press  freedom 
is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  other  freedoms  and  is  the 
most  sensitive.  ’They  attack  the 
press  to  destroy  democracy  and 
in  their  specious  way  argue  that 
the  Fourth  Estate  is  in  reality  a 
Fifth  Column. 

“But  recognition  of  the  fore¬ 
going  should  not  cause  us  to 
forget  the  honest  critics  who 
have  no  ulterior  motive  and 
who,  quite  the  contrary,  are 
fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  press  freedom.  ’They,  like 
we,  wish  to  have  the  product 
improved  in  order  that  the 
threats  to  the  institution  can  be 
removed  or  at  least  minimized. 

Control  from  Within 

“Now,  fundamental  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  fact  that  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  many  other  lands, 
the  press  is  privately  owned, 
and  sincerely  good  democrats 
can  well  ask  how  any  industry 
vested  with  so  much  public  in¬ 
terest  can  proceed  with  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  community  without 
some  form  of  governmental  con¬ 
trol.  Of  course,  the  answer  is 
that  government  control  would 


destroy  freedom,  and  the  ques  ’ 
tion  these  good  people  ask  is  k  ^ 
tually  an  impossible  one-you  i 
cannot  have  outside  control  of  i 
a  free  press  and  have  it  free  : 
Control  must  come  from  unfl^ 
“That  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
nub  of  the  issue — call  it  news 
paper  ethics  or  responsibility 
It  is  a  code  of  some  kind 
here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are 
some  of  the  points  in  that  code 
that  guide  us: 

“We  recognize  that  the  free' 
dom  we  enjoy  imposes  responsi 
bility  on  us. 

“We  interpret  responsibility 
in  part  as  meaning  that  wha 
a  member  of  the  community 
complains  about  our  handlini 
of  the  news  we  do  not  consider 
him  as  butting  in  where  he  has 
no  business.  It  is  his  busioess 
and  we  wish  more  people  knew 
it. 

“We  believe  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  give  all  available  sides  to  i 
story,  and  to  present  the  news 
without  any  criterion  except  oh 
jective  news  judgment. 

“We  try  to  keep  our  standard] 
of  news  as  broad  as  possibk, 
and  in  so  doing  know  that « 
are  serving  our  readers. 

“We  admit  that  there  is  new 
in  crime  and  violence,  but « 
do  not  believe  that  either  crim 
or  violence  is  normal,  and  wt 
proceed  on  the  theory  that  our 
readers  desire  informatioa 
rather  than  entertainment. 

Interpretation  and  Opinion 
“We  recognize  the  difficult 
in  obtaining  strictly  factual  in¬ 
formation  although  we  constant¬ 
ly  try  to  achieve  it.  We  recof 
nize  as  well  the  need  for  intk 
pretive  writing  in  these  days « 
complex  issues.  Always,  ^ 
ever,  we  make  the  distinction 
between  interpretation  and  opin¬ 
ion,  and  we  earnestly  seek  to 
exclude  the  latter  from  oB 
news  columns.  , 

“We  hold  the  date  line  sacroo 
and  any  copyreader  who 
dates  without  checking  with  toe 
source,  or  who  combine  unw 
one  date  line  stories  which  came 
from  different  places  violat^ 
cardinal  principle  of  ours,  w 
reader  is  entitled  to  know  pon 
(Continued  on  page  ») 
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It^s  here -a  new  convenience  on  the  C&O 


NO  TIPPING  THE  PORTERS  IN  CUO 
COACHES-THEIR  SERVICES  ARE  FREE' 


NO  TIPPING  IN  CLO  DINERS - ^THE 

SERVICE  IS  COURTEOUS  AND  FREE 


This  move  to  end  the  tipping^ 
nuisance  is  the  latest,  but  not  the 
last,  of  many  improvements  in  rail 
travel  offered  by  the  C&O. 


T7HY  should  you — the  paying  a  tip  on  the  change  tray  when  you  eat 

customer  of  the  railroads — have  on  a  C&O  diner.  It  means  you  won’t 

shell  out  for  so  many  of  the  ordi-  have  to  dig  down  for  change  for  the 

irj'  serNnces  you  need  when  you  porters  who  serve  the  coaches  on 

ivel?  C&O  crack  trains. 

Why  shouldn’t  your  rail  ticket  We  cannot  extend  the  no-tipping 

ititle  you  to  courteous  personal  rule  to  union  terminals  shared  by  the 

i^ice-  without  extra  charge?  C&O  with  other  railroads,  since  the 

n,.  1  o  •  j  ..  redcaps  in  these  stations  are  not  on 

the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  does  not  ,,  xt  • 

..  M  j  our  pay  roll.  Nor  can  the  no-tipping 

ilieve  the  travelers  on  its  railroad  i  i  tj  n  • 

^  j  .  X  .  rule  apply  on  Pullmans,  since  the 

lould  have  to  tip —and  is  taking  j  i .  tu  d  ii~ 

„ -5  ,  ,  ^  .  .  1-  ,  •  •  porters  are  employed  by  the  Pullman 

le  first  step  toward  abolishing  this  ^  C  u 

^  r  Company — not  by  us. 

usance.  From  now  on,  you  are 

'jently  requested  not  to  tip  C&O  But  wherever  C&O  employees  are 
nployees  for  any  of  the  services  hand  to  serve  you,  you’ll  find  no 
tey  perform.  outstretched  palms — for  we’ll  com- 

pensate  these  employees  directly  for 
This  means  you  won’t  have  to  leave  attending  to  your  needs. 


^Naturally,  this  does 
not  apply  to  Pullman 
porters,  or  to  redcaps 
in  union  terminals, 
since  they  are  not 
C&O  employees. 


CHESAPEAKE  &  OHIO  RAILWAY 


TERMINAL  TOWER,  CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 


Sulzberger  Discusses 
Ethics  of  Journalism 

continued  from  page  86 


cisely  where  and  when  a  dis¬ 
patch  originated. 

“We  endeavor  to  be  helpful 
in  community  problems,  and  to 
raise  the  level  of  underprivileged 
groups  by  fair  treatment.  We 
bend  over  backwards  to  use  the 
word  ‘Negro’  when  it  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  worthy  acts,  and  to 
eliminate  it  from  our  reports  of 
discreditable  deeds  unless,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  race  riot,  or  in  de¬ 
scribing  a  missing  criminal,  it  is 
an  important  part  of  the  news 
story. 

“I  have  heard  it  said  that 
when  you  adhere  strongly  to  an 
opinion  which  differs  from  mine 
it  is  an  evidence  of  prejudice, 
but  that  when  I  adhere  firmly  to 
an  opinion  that  differs  from 
yours  that  is  a  principle.  Maybe 
so.  At  any  rate,  we  believe  we 
are  actuated  by  principle  when 
we  consistently  refuse  to  grant 
a  closed  shop  to  the  newspaper 
guild.  I  believe  we  are  the  only 
newspaper  with  a  contract 
which  contains  an  affirmative 
statement  for  the  open  shop  with 
that  union.  Clause  one  provides 
that  ‘membership  in  the  guild 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to 
employment  in  the  Times.*  We 
do  not  fight  unionism  and,  in  the 
past,  have  not  objected  to  the 
closed  shop  in  any  place  except 
the  editorial  departments.  We 
are  steadfast,  however,  in  our 
unwillingness  to  turn  over  the 
writing  {ind  editing  of  the  news 
to  any  sipgle  group  which  has 
any  smaller  common  denomina¬ 
tor  than  its  Americanism. 

Report  News  of  Communism 

“We  try  to  report  the  news  of 
communism  as  fairly  as  the 
news  of  any  other  movement  or 
party;  but  I  would  not  know¬ 
ingly  employ  a  communist  or 
any  other  type  of  totalitarian  in 
our  news  or  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  or  any  place  of  influence. 

“We  have  long  recognized  a 
responsibility  to  our  readers  in 
keeping  our  advertising  columns 
clean  and  truthful.  At  the  same 
time,  we  admit  the  right  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  express  views  with 
which  we  are  not  in  sympathy, 
provided  they  do  not  overstep 
certain  bounds.  ‘I^is  applies 
particularly  to  editorial  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Let  me  turn  now  to  some  per¬ 
sonal  responsibilities — but  first 
let  me  impress  upon  you  that 
the  course  of  my  newspaper 
career  was  simplified;  someone 
has  always  been  unrolling  a  red 
carpet  before  me.  It  is  no  trick 
to  resist  temptation  when  what 
you  are  doing  is  more  attractive. 

“It  so  happens  that  I  am  not 
a  bank  director  and  am  not 
associated  with  any  business  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  the  business  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

No  Shore-Holder 

“I  have  no  shares  in  any  other 
business  and  have  never  ‘been 
in  the  market.’  I  have  no  bonds 
except  those  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

“My  outside  interests  are  edu¬ 
cational  and  philanthropic  ones, 
and  have  been  selected  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  not  be 


‘news.’  In  other  words,  I  have 
no  personal  interests  other  than 
those  of  a  citizen  in  anything 
that  may  appear  in  the  Times. 

“I  try  to  select  my  chief  asso¬ 
ciates  with  care  and  then  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  let 
them  know  that  I  regard  our 
operation  as  a  common  one  in 
which  their  voice  counts  as 
much  as  mine.  My  protection 
as  publisher  lies  in  my  latent 
ability  to  change  my  associates 
— not  to  change  their  point  of 
view.  With  due  apologies  to 
Professor  Chafee,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  one  of  them  con¬ 
siders  himself  ‘frustrated.’ 

'Home  Grown'  Thinking 

“Personally  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  chain  newspapers.  I  believe 
that  newspapers  should  be  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  community  but,  at  the 
same  time,  hold  that  the  think¬ 
ing  that  precedes  that  leadership 
shouid  be  ‘home  grown.’ 

“I  have  been  asked  very  fre¬ 
quently  what  I  thought  about 
newspaper  monopolies — one 
ownership  to  a  community — and 
man}'  critics  of  the  press  have 
concerned  themselves  with  that 
phase  of  the  problem.  1  believe 
that  it  is  a  serious  issue  and 
that  a  competitive  situation  is 
healthier  if  the  community  is 
large  enough  to  support  two 
properties. 

In  many  places,  however,  that 
Is  not  possible,  even  with  joint 
mechanical  and  business  opera¬ 
tion  such  as  exists  in  several 
communities — we  have  it  in 
Chattanooga — and  I  know  that 
the  city  benefits  from  the  com¬ 
petitive  editorial  views.  When 
competition  is  not  present  I 
know  of  no  answer  except  that 
there  is  a  special  responsibility 
on  the  single  publisher  to  in¬ 
sure  the  objectivity  of  his  news 
reports,  to  present  all  sides  of 
all  issues,  and  to  temper  his  edi¬ 
torial  expression. 


'Special  Mission' 

“1  have  a  profound  and  deep 
faith  in  democracy,  and  that  un¬ 
less  the  spirit  of  man  is  free  I 
find  no  point  in  existence.  Man 
finds  his  noblest  expression  in 
his  desire  for  knowledge,  and  in 
supplying  that  knowledge  ours 
is  a  sacred  and  special  mission. 
The  manner  in  which  we  per¬ 
form  our  duties  may  well  de¬ 
termine  the  destiny  of  the  world. 
We  can  give  strength  to  liberty 
or  selfishly  destroy  it  and  our¬ 
selves.  Let  us  fight  for  a  free 
press.  Let  us  make  it  a  respon¬ 
sible  one.” 


Uses  Continuing  Study  v 
To  Increase  Readership  I' 


VINCENT  S.  JONES,  editor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Uu. 

patch,  told  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editori  ^ 
week  how  readership  of  his  newspaper  had  been  increased  throiS 
application  of  the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading  byX 
editorial  department.  His  talk  follows  in  part: 


At  ASNE  session.  W.  C.  Tucker 
(left)  of  Columbus  (Ga.)  En¬ 
quirer  and  Edwin  B.  Wilson  of 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle. 


THE  RETURNS  are  in  from  the 

first  100  reader  “elections.” 
Any  newspaperman  who  wants 
to  know  the  score  will  do  well 
to  look  at  the  booklet  entitled: 
“The  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading:  100-study  Sum¬ 
mary.” 

It  costs  money  to  cover  an 
election.  This  one  cost  half  a 
million  dollars.  It  involved  in¬ 
terviewing  44,986  people  who 
looked  at  4,044  pages  of  news¬ 
papers  ranging  in  size  from  16 
to  56  pages,  and  in  circulation 
from  8,570  to  264,287;  to  tabu¬ 
late  their  votes,  and  to  publish 
the  returns. 

Some  editors  know  about  the 
Study,  but  dismiss  it  as  a  doubt¬ 
ful  project  because  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Office  overtones.  Still 
others  think  of  it  as  too  dry  for 
application  to  such  live  prob¬ 
lems  as  handling  news  and  opin¬ 
ion. 

The  Coninuing  Study  WAS  set 
up  primarily  to  get  information 
for  advertisers  and  advertising 
men.  Our  news  columns  came 
along  for  a  free  ride.  And  for 
all  the  gratitude  expressed,  you 
would  think  we  editors  had  been 
kidnapped. 

We  are  the  editors  who  send 
out  men  in  response  to  a  twitch 
in  the  elbow  and  who  select 
comics  because  they  amuse  Aunt 
Minnie.  We  have  a  lot  of 
scoops  to  our  credit.  But  there 
is  no  substitute  for  the  truth. 
And,  as  served  up  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation, 
an  organization  whose  objectiv¬ 
ity  rivals  that  of  the  Associated 
Press,  that  is  what  you  get  in 
the  Continuing  Study. 

It  tells  you  WHAT  people 
read. 

It  doesn't  tell  you  WHY. 

How  wrong  can  50,000  readers 
be? 

If  you  think  you  are  a  shrewd 
judge  of  a  hot  story,  a  “coming” 
feature,  or  a  great  editorial,  you 
might  like  to  check  your  rab¬ 
bit’s  foot  against  these  facts 
gleaned  from  the  first  100 
studies. 

Here  is  the  vote: 

1.  Picture  Pages  and  really 
good  news  stories  lead  the 
parade — but  even  V-E  Day  didn’t 
hit  the  1007e)  jackpot.  Score:  ’ 
Men,  94%;  women,  87%. 

2.  It  is  the  story,  and  not 
where  you  run  it,  that  counts.  A 
good  story  will  be  found  and 
read — no  matter  what  you  do 
with  it — there  is  no  law  against 
giving  your  readers  a  break! 
But  Bodoni  himself  couldn’t 
make  them  read  an  indifferent 
story.  There  is  no  use  trying 
to  kid  your  readers.  [They  are 
much  too  smart.] 

3.  The  editor  who  can  talk 
authentic  Dogpatch  or  purest 
Lower  Slobbovian,  and  who 
knew  that  Milton  Caniff  was  a 
genius  long  before  he  made  the 


cover  of  Time,  might  check  tb 
comics  he  uses  against  the  l£ 
of  the  15  best-read  comics'  aS 
the  Study  showed  yean  » 
that  good  gag  panels  ^ 


stepped  out  ahead  of  the  bat 


strips. 

4.  This  will  be  hard  to  swil 

low:  Ads  (good  ads,  of  course) 
help  the  readership  of  a  past' 
The  best  scores  are  madeta 
pages  which  carry  good  nen 
and  pictures  AND  attractiw 
ads  selling  things  which  people 
want  to  buy — or  wish  thet 
could  buy.  ^ 

5.  ‘Those  banner  stories  oo 
Page  One  may  be  the  hottest 
stuff  in  your  paper,  but  nobody 
told  your  readers.  Often  your 
“story  of  the  day”  leaves  the 
customers  cold.  Frequently  it 
fails  to  make  the  lists  of  the  U 
best-read  stories.  We  men  oftai 
forget  that  we  are  getting  out 
newspapers  for  two  very  differ 
ent  audiences — men  and  woroa 
Rarely  do  they  agree  on  readiiij 
matter.  If  you  manage  to  inter 
est  the  ladies,  the  chances  ste 
that  it  is  with  a  story  aboot 
people. 

*171(3  ladies  are  sharp  shopperi 
We  can’t  hide  anything  fn® » 
them.  They  are  our  best  cb  " 
tomers  for  local  news.  Most  of 
us  don’t  do  right  by  the  mUto 
of  Our  Nells.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  we  Irt  sane 
of  those  wartime  girl  reporter! 
grow  up  to  be  editors! 

7.  People  tell  you  they  real 
EVERYTHING  in  your  newsps 
pers  and  that  every  man  reads 
our  sports  pages.  It  isn’t  so.  file 
average  issue  studied  ran  13( 
items  classified  as  “general  news 
stories.”  The  average  man  reed 
18  of  them;  the  average  wonii 
15.  Putting  it  more  broadly: 
Out  of  13,000  general  news  stor¬ 
ies  ill  the  first  100  papers  stud-  * 
ied,  only  500  were  read  by  eno  | 
HALF  of  the  customers! 

8.  W’hat’s  happened  since  Ik 
war?  Well,  people  aren’t  quitr, 
so  interested  in  editorials^ 
though  Lord  knows,  we  neod 
guidance  these  days.  But  tber* 
is  plenty  of  evidence  that  Mi 
Kirchhofer’s  acid  prescriptkt 
(Remember:  “’There’s  nothlK 
wrong  with  the  Editorial  Pap 
that  a  good  editorial  cu'* 
cure.” )  is  still  valid.  Societj 
news  is  on  the  upgrade,  a  j* 
tural  result  of  the  resumpW 
of  partying  and  the  great  maro 
to  the  altar. 

9.  Jumping  a  story  from  IV 
1  to  the  inside  of  the  paper  ^ 
plifies  editing  and  makeup-*® 
most  of  your  readers  wontiw 
the  trip — unless  you  bribe  tbtf 
by  running  a  pictuie  with 


carry-over.  , 

10.  A  home  town  columw . 


will  do  more  for  yea 

tionally  famous  gossip,  8°°  ‘*|  Lqs 
dullest  local  editorial  writoiB 
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Topeka,  of  course,  is  an  un¬ 
usual  market  in  that  it  is  a  "hub" 


around  which  revolves  21  rich 


Drive-in  Counties.  They  are 
farmers  who  buy  plenty  because 
they  have  the  "plenty”  it  requires 


When  40,753  scientific  farmers 


Zi 

Topeka  is  more  than  this  "buyer 
it  is  a  modern  dty,  popu 
lar  with  tourists,  singled  out  as  a 
must”  by  conventions;  teeming 
with  jobbers  and  plant  engineers 
looking  for  new  sites. 


The  State  is  of  the  same  finan¬ 


cial  and  character  fiber  —  that’s 


why  we  link  the  two  together — as 
TOPEKANSAS. 


It  IS  only  natural  that  such  a 
market,  such  people,  should  en 
courage  fine  newspapers.  These 
two — pioneers  both — are  the  only 
ones  printed  and  published  in 
Topeka.  With  a  total  coverage 
of  over  127%. 


j  Newsmen  Rate 
idyl  With  Best  in 
[i;«i  Ibb  Aptitudes 

Washington— Five  representa¬ 
tive  newspaper  correspondents 
think  much  better  of  themselves 
i  serving  as  guinea  pigs  for 
'  tte  United  States  Employment 
3  bv  tilt  Service  and  submitting  to  a 

I  newly  developed  general  apti¬ 
tude  test  which  placed  them  col¬ 
lectively  in  the  upper  five  per 
cent  of  the  nation  s  population. 
:s.'  And  jjjg  test,  which  is  really  a 
combination  of  several,  supplies 
if  ^  information  about  an  individ- 
ual’s  possibilities  for  success- 
L  fully  learning  job  performances 

°  in  a  great  many  occupations. 

General  Average  Set 
lade  by  Various  jobs  are  analyzed, 

d  n«!  then  satisfactory  workers  in  a 
tractiw  riven  job  are  tested  to  deter- 
people  mine  what  scores  they  make.  It 
h  they  has  been  found  that  certain  oc¬ 
cupations  require  a  similar  mini¬ 
fies  on  mum  amount  of  the  same  corn- 
hotted  bination  of  aptitudes, 
nobody  Norms  have  been  developed 

®  your  for  20  fields  of  work,  represent- 

ves  the  ing  aproximately  2,000  occupa- 

sntly  it  tions.  Minimum  aptitude  scores 

i  the  10  are  expressed  in  terms  of  stand- 

;n  oftQ  ard  scores,  with  100  as  the  gen¬ 

ing  ODt  eral  population  average. 

'  differ  lie  five  newsmen  submitting 
women  to  the  test  labored  for  three  j 

re^  hours  doing  problems  in  arith- 

0  inter  metic,  matching  words,  identi¬ 
fy  iR  tying  jigsaw  figures,  putting 

’  about  pegs  in  boards,  filling  blank 

spaces  with  dots,  putting  wash- 
loppen  en  on  rivets — and  occasionally 
t  fno  I  chewed  lead  pencils. 

^  cm  ^  Reputations  were  on  trial. 

Newspaper  men  had  never  be- 
niiii®  fore  been  tested,  although  the- 

:  would  oretically  they  should  fit  In  toe 

^  topmost  classification — the  tip- 

P®™f>  top  of  the  rating  card. 

;  Now  the  average  for  the  en- 
7  f*  1  tire  population  was  established 
le^  •  at  100. 

JO  liK  j  Time  lor  a  Roiso? 

an  IN  Here’s  their  composite  rating; 

il  nwj Average  intelligence,  144;  ver- 
m  read  ■  bal  ability,  155,  which  places  the 
woiou  poup  in  the  upper  1  percent; 
roadly  numerical  ability,  122,  upper  2- 
irsstor-  percent;  spatial  ability  121,  up- 
s  stud-  20  percent;  form  perception, 
y  evtt  121,  upper  20  percent;  clerical 
perception  137,  upper  7  percent; 
icetk  eye-hand  coordination,  110,  up- 
t  quiki  per  40  percent;  motor  speed,  111, 
*3  ^  percent;  finger  dexter- 

!  nod  ity,  92.  below  average,  and  man- 
t  then  ual  dexterity,  91,  below  average, 
at  lb  Harry  Wohl.  St.  Louts  Star 
npb*  rimea,  topped  the  heap  with  a 
1®$?*  ®  possible 

1  Ptp  W  m  verbal  ability— toe  high- 
CUT  «  mark  ever  recorded  for  this 
sooelj  w,  according  to  toe  examiners. 

super-quiz  and 
^“.2  his  editor, 

"*1  ended  it  with  a  query:  “Is 
an  appropriate  time  to  ask 
J  W  Mr  a  raise,  Boss?” 

•rim  a 

=  ov^r  nf” has  taken 
^  ®s  United  Press 

uninH?:  g  n,  Idaho  and  Utah.  A  Pacific 

•iSl  mrs  K®®®?"*®"* 

»l  ^ 

0)  Iiditor  a  p 


A 

KANSAS 


NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  —  SAN  FRANOSCO 


'  Markets  —  from  an  advertising 
point  of  view,  nationally — are  im¬ 
portant  in  proportion  to  the  assured 
GROWTH  of  a  dty  and  its  healthy 
environs.  Are  the  people  alive? 
Are  the  leaders  on  their  “tip-toes” 
for  the  fumre? 

As  far  back  as  1940,  Topeka’s 
business  and  dvic  leaders  melodic- 
ally  campaigned  to  attract  additional 
manufaemring  and  industry.  Agri¬ 
culture  was  at  a  peak  .  .  .  but  why 
not  a  new  and  formidable  industrial 
balance  ? 

This  drive,  before  real  momen¬ 
tum  was  achieved,  brou^t  in  thirty 
new  plants  and  factory  installations, 
with  estimated  valuations  at  over 
$40,000,000 — ^plus  many  new  jobs, 
skilled  labor,  and  annual  payrolls, 
aggregating  17  million  dollars. 

And  the  interesdng  fact  is  that 
these  were  nadonaly  known  firms 
and  names — they  were  "Here-to- 
Stay”  and  the  things  manufactured 
were  diversified — all  the  way  from 
dres  to  processed  foods;  flour  mill¬ 
ing  to  structural  steel  (not  to  men¬ 
tion  an  amazing  "empire”  of  rail¬ 
road  shops — the  world’s  largest). 

That  is  what  happens  when 
trained  men,  alert  men,  men  of 
vision  and  experience  put  their 
heads  together  for  making  a  great 
market  even  greater. 

The  result  —  accelerated  earning 
power  .  .  .  more  people  at  work  at 
surer,  well-paid  jobs. 
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Jones  Tells  of  Using 
Continuing  Study 

continued  from  page  88 


re^larly  outdraw  the  high- 
priced  sages.  But  all  three  are 
likely  to  take  a  back  seat  when 
John  Q.  Citizen  takes  pen  in 
hand  and  “writes  a  piece”  to  the 
editor. 

11.  Readers  love  pictures,  but 
they  won’t  go  for  just  any  pic¬ 
ture.  They  like  to  look  at  a 
strip  of  them  across  the  top  of 
a  page — ^and  it  doesn’t  hurt  the 
readership  of  the  items  forced 
lower  as  a  result.  A  whole 
page  of  pictures  will  stop  them 
cold — and  you  can  keep  them 
looking  at  that  page  if  all  the 
pictures  are  on  the  same  or  re¬ 
lated  subjects. 

Photography  a  Language 

We  might  have  guessed  that 
from  watching  Life  magazine 
reyive  the  corpse  of  the  roto¬ 
gravure  section.  Photography 
hM  become  a  language;  com¬ 
bined  with  good  text  it  can  do 
almost  anything. 

12.  A  story  has  to  be  very 
good  indeed  to  be  worth  more 
than  22  inches  of  rationed  news¬ 
print — but  your  readers  will  lap 
up  column  after  column  of  a 
truly  great  yarn. 

Most  editors  will  tell  you  that 
they  have  known  these  things 
all  along — even  though  they 
still  ignore  many  of  the  obvious 
implications. 

When  Utica  editors  belatedly 
discovered  the  facts  of  life  about 
newspaper  research  the  project 
had  ground  out  half  a  hundred 
studies.  We  borrowed  the  whole 
set  from  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Since  then  we  have  sub¬ 
scribed  for  our  own  copies  of 
the  reports. 

We  were  intrigued  by  the  ter¬ 
rific  interest  shown  in  those 
strictly  wartime  specials  —  ra¬ 
tioning  tables,  draft  lists,  news 
about  service  men.  Even  papers 
which  sandwiched  soldier  and 
sailor  news  in  between  the  food 
ads  got  a  great  response.  And 
when  we  saw  how  Nat  How¬ 
ard’s  Cleveland  News  dressed 
them — and  packed  in  the  read¬ 
ers — we  were  convinced  that 
such  material  rated  No.  1  Prior¬ 
ity.  Still  later  we  saw  Dwight 
Marvin  capitalize  on  this  inter¬ 
est  by  making  them  track  down 
items  scattered  artfully  through¬ 
out  his  Troy  Record-Times. 

Readers  Shunned  Big  Stories 

We  worried  about  the  way 
readers  shunned  the  big  stories 
out  of  City  Hall  and  Court  House 
and  climbed  aboard  some  ob¬ 
scure  item  like  a  baby  dying  of 
measles  or  a  government  prom¬ 
ise  to  shell  out  more  sugar  for 
canning. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  in¬ 
cidentally,  has  compiled  a  folio 
of  these  unconsidered  trifies.  It 
is  both  a  liberal  education  in 
reader  interest  and  a  devastat¬ 
ing  commentary  on  editorial 
carelessness.  It  is  called  “The 
Local  Touch,”  a  singularly  felici¬ 
tous  title,  and  is  “must”  read¬ 
ing. 

We  got  a  real  kick  out  of  trac¬ 
ing  the  direct  connection  be¬ 
tween  quality  and  high  reader- 
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ship — as  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Most  disturbing,  though,  was 
the  monotonous  regularity  with 
which  lists  of  “best-read”  stories 
were  culled  almost  entirely  from 
the  first  pages.  Wasn’t  there 
anything  worth  reading  inside 
those  papers? 

Looking  over  our  own  news¬ 
papers  we  tried  to  set  our  sights 
with  more  precision  as  a  result 
of  studying  other  editors’  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures.  Why  should 
one  page  pull  readers  while  the 
next  one  was  ignored?  Why 
should  a  columnist  be  a  hit  in 
one  paper  and  a  fiop  in  the  next 
— peddling  the  same  stuff  in 
both? 

What  should  we  do  for  the 
woman  reader?  The  studies 
show  that  she  reads  her  news¬ 
paper.  from  front  to  back,  pri- 
maril.v  for  items  within  a  nar¬ 
row  circle  of  interests.  She 
wants  to  know  who  was  bom, 
who  died,  who  married  whom. 
She  wants  to  find  out  what  the 
local  stores  are  offering,  how  to 
improve  Junior’s  manners,  how 
to  decorate  the  table  for  the 
luncheon  bridge  club.  National 
and  world  affairs  leave  her  cold 
— with  rare  exceptions. 

Thus,  Hitler  was  a  bore  or  a 
nuisance — but  when  he  got 
around  to  marp^ing  he  suddenly 
became  a  fascinating  character! 
Was  it  the  product  or  the  pack¬ 
aging?  Would  an  interesting 
story  “sell”  better  if  we  made  it 
LOOK  better. 

The  Wary  Approach 

We  approached  the  Study 
warily.  Obviously  it  was  a 
magnificent  tool,  but,  like  many 
other  complicated  modern  gad¬ 
gets,  you  had  to  know  how  to 
use  it.  And  the  Olympian  aus¬ 
terity  of  the  Foundation,  its  un¬ 
willingness  to  draw  conclusions 
or  to  enter  the  perilous  field  of 
interpretation  made  this  strictly 
an  amateur,  home-grown  effort. 

Meanwhile,  the  advertising 
men  had  made  real  progress  in 
applying  lessons  gleaned  from 
the  Study. 

First,  they  laid  the  age-old 
ghost  of  right-hand  page  su¬ 
periority.  Each  study  added 
fresh  evidence  to  prove  that,  if 
there  is  any  difference,  it  favors 
the  left. 

Then  they  discovered  that  a 
1  X  22  ad  was  a  bad  investment. 
’The  same  space  spent  differently 
— 2  X  11  or  3  X  7 — would  do 
much  better. 

Neither  Art  Nor  Profit 

Black,  messy  copy  was  both 
inartistic  and  unprofitable. 

A  big  ad  attracts  attention,  but 
it  will  draw  even  more  readers 
if  it  is  broken  up  into  several 
sections. 

For  years  the  ad  men  had 
been  preaching  the  gospel  of 
clean  typography,  crisp  illustra¬ 
tions.  and  plenty  of  elbow  room. 
The  Study  proved  that  good 
copy  pull^  and  gave  point  to 
the  doctrine  that  “the  adver¬ 
tiser  makes  his  own  rate”  by 
the  skill  with  which  he  uses  the 
basic  commodity — white  space. 

Wo  already  had  a  “no  jump” 
policy.  It  limited  the  number 
of  complete  stories  which  could 
be  packed  onto  Page  1  but  we 
felt  that  it  was  more  important 
to  condense  a  story  than  to 


print  a  long  one  that  nobody 
would  read. 

Groping  for  a  formula,  we  hit 
upon  the  somewhat  corny  battle 
cry:  “There’s  no  excuse  for  a 
dull  page  in  The  O-D!” 

We  gave  departmental  editors 
a  free  hand.  We  told  them  to 
roll  their  own  rules;  to  make 
the  treatment  fit  the  subject — 
but  to  try  to  get  at  least  one 
picture  on  every  page.  That  was 
the  closest  we  came  to  an  iron- 
bound  principle  of  makeup.  The 
idea  was  to  make  things  easy 
for  the  reader — easy  to  find, 
easy  to  read,  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  Easier  said  than  done — 
but  worth  trying. 

We  borrowed  ideas  right  and 
left — especially  from  enterpris¬ 
ing  papers  like  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal,  whose  bright 
pages  had  scored  so  well  in  a 
new  historic  study,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  and  the  New  Orleans 
Item — papers  which  aren’t  afraid 
to  experiment. 

Subhead  Convention 

The  obsolete  convention  of 
the  subhead  gave  way  to  built- 
in  cap  lines;  the  long  skinny 
columns  were  slung  across  our 
pages,  instead  of  straight  up  and 
down;  the  gray  masses  of  eight- 
point  were  brightened  by  in¬ 
dented  full-face  paragraphs,  and 
broken  up  by  inserting  triple 
asterisks  and  king-size  periods 
at  strategic  intervals.  Really 
good  stories  rated  ten-point  or 
double  column  type. 

Not  all  copyreaders  are  up  to 
handling  the  technique  which 
has  come  to  be  known  in  our 
office  as  “fancy  dress.”  Some  of 
the  results  were — and  still  are — 
pretty  weird.  Many  readers 
find  in  this  an  editorial  invasion 
of  the  news  columns.  But  no 
one  ever  has  called  it  dull.  It  is 
the  closest  thing  to  radio’s  pow¬ 
erful  third-dimensional  vocal 
shadings  and  inflections. 

Ads  Gave  Tip  on  Editing 

The  department  store  ads 
showed  us  how  to  handle  those 
long,  involved  reports  of  Com¬ 
mon  Council’s  efforts  to  grapple 
with  as  many  as  30  different 
problems.  Just  why  anyone 
ever  should  be  expected  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  narrative  form  to  such 
a  junk  heap  never  has  been 
clear.  Broken  up  into  several 
correctly-headed  sections,  illus¬ 
trated  wherever  possible,  some 
order — and,  we  hope,  more  read¬ 
ership — began  to  emerge. 

We  took  all  those  odds  and 
ends  of  statistics  and  records — 
deaths,  births,  marriage  licenses, 
real  estate  transfers,  calendar  of 
events,  courts,  fire  record,  et 
cetera,  and  put  them  into  one 
column  which  a  reader  could 
find  easily. 

We  studied  the  question  of 
features  and  columns  carefully. 
Of  26  Dorothy  Dix  entries  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Study,  the  top 
five  were  read  by  two-thirds  of 
the  women,  the  bottom  five  by 
as  few  as  24%.  Why?  Some¬ 
times  the  subject  seemed  to 
have  something  to  do  with  it. 
More  often  there  seemed  to  be 
a  direct  relation  between  a 
snappy  headline  and  an  impres¬ 
sive  readership.  We  decided 
that  the  most  effective  head¬ 
line  combined  the  name  of  the 
writer  (for  continuity  and  iden¬ 
tification)  and  a  lively  descrip¬ 


tion  of  the  subject  (to  attnul 
new  readers).  ^ 

The  editorial  page  came  fa  J 
a  thorough  overhaul  too 
Editor  William  J.  Woodi 
no  reason  why  his  deparfaZ 
should  look  the  same  day-faX 
day-cut  when  every  other  tZ 
in  the  paper  got  the  b-— 
regular  re-styling. 

So  he  pointed  up  his  edifatiili 
and  his  guest  columnists  wi 
maps,  charts,  and  even  pictum 
He  tried  grouping  related  Mti 
cles  or  those  expressing  conflict 
ing  points  of  view.  Preside, 
over  the  paper’s  largest  couj 
tion  of  just  plain  reading  nat 
ter,  he  was  our  pioneer  fa  q 
perimenting  with  brighter  typoj 

He  reasoned  that  if 
Reader’s  Digest  could  wax  13 
and  famous  by  reprinting  sti 
from  other  publications,  hj 
readers  might  like  a  daiiyd; 
gested  feature.  ’The  Kansas  Citi| 
Star  and  the  Milwaukee  Jou^ 
long  ago  showed  how  to  do  fail 
Once  on  the  trail,  it  was  ani^ 
ing  how  much  first-rate  stofl 
was  available.  T 

Almost  everyone  reads  soanL 
thing  on  Page  One.  How dojral 
get  them  to  read  the  rest  of  t^ 
paper? 

First,  you’d  better  put  soncj 
thing  really  good  on  every  psgJ 
and  not  carry  all  of  your  to] 
ciest,  hand-painted  eggs  fa  tbi 
Page  One  basket.  Then  it  is  uJ 
to  you  to  sell  them  to  toe  readffT 
’The  old-fangled  Page  Om  is 
dex  gets  next  to  no  re 
Promotion  boxes  plugging  os^ 
or  two  items  do  a  little  bette 
We  found  our  answer  in  cl 
idea  from  the  fertile  brain  n 
Frederic  G.  Pitts,  a  Wilmlngm 
editor,  now  turned  columiuq 
His  why  -  doesn’t  -  somebody 
something-about-this  piece 
Editor  &  Publisher  wasn’t 
usual  Voice  in  the  Wilderaesj 
cry  for  reform.  It  was  a  closel; 
reasoned,  precise  blueprint  ‘ 
helping  the  reader  to  find 
way  through  the  mass  of  laj 
terial  we  editors  throw  at  hi: 
every  day. 

Won't  Always  Find 
Right  here  plenty  of  edtel 
will  give  me  an  argument  "(i»l 
the  stuff  in  the  paper  and  tkl 
readers  will  find  it,”  they  wiT 
say.  But  will  they  find  it?  ^ 
when  space  problems,  the  liiil 
element,  and  other  things 
trive  to  separate,  say,  a 
development  on  Page  1,  s  bie 
ground  piece,  an  editorial  i 
column,  and  possibly  a  locals 
plication  or  tieup,  areni  J* 
giving  them  a  pretty  tough  r» 
to  hoe? 

Reference  lines  help.  But  tsf 
aren’t  enough. 

For  the  big  job  of  selling# 
“innards”  of  our 
aside  a  whole  column  w  sps 
on  Page  One — a  block  oft* 
column  10-point,  11  indies  w 
in  the  lower  left-hand  co^ 
theoretically  the  least  vanw 
spot  in  our  show  window,  n 
combination  index,  new^ 
and  promotion  piece,  coucw 
simple,  even  slangy  1»^ 
shuns  the  cliches  and  hypw^ 
tillations  of  headline  sty» 
tells  enough  to  identic 
terest.  It  does  not  attew 
summarize  the  paper;  rauw 
( Continued  on  pog*  1“' 
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Guild  lEB  Considers 
Curbing  Strike  Calls 

MILTON  MURRAY,  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
addressed  the  ASNE  in  Washington  last  week  discussing  the 
aims  of  his  union.  His  talk  and  the  succeeding  question  and  an¬ 
swer  period  follow  in  part. 


POSSIBLY  there  are  some  sub¬ 
jects  less  popular  with  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  than  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  but 
from  occasional  hints  I  have  re¬ 
ceived,  I  take  it  that  the  guild 
is  some  distance  from  the  No.  1 
spot  in  your  hearts.  It  is  not 
my  intent  to  seek  your  favor. 
What  I  do  seek  earnestly  is  your 
understanding  and  a  fair  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  goals  of  our  or¬ 
ganization. 

‘Member  of  the  Family' 

The  guild  is  a  member  of  the 
newspaper  family.  You  may  re¬ 
gard  us  as  natural  children,  but 
the  25,000  guild  members  are 
of  the  blood  and  bone  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  They  are  proud  of 
their  part  in  the  production  of 
the  world’s  most  free  and  most 
informative  press.  They  share 
with  you  a  concern  that  the 
American  press  shall  truly  serve 
its  high  traditions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  con¬ 
cern  on  our  part  is  a  proper 
one.  It  seems  to  me  that  each 
man  and  woman  who  works  for 
a  newspaper,  in  whatever  ca¬ 
pacity,  should  desire  that  news¬ 
paper  to  be  respected  for  its 
integrity  and  for  its  devotion 
to  the  principle  of  keeping  the 
public  fully  and  honestly  in¬ 
formed. 

But  while  we  have  that  con¬ 
cern,  we  do  not  have — and  we 
do  not  claim — any  role  in  the 
managerial  decisions  that  should 
go  toward  the  maintenance  of 
that  principle.  Let  me  say  as 
forcefully  as  words  and  heart¬ 
felt  conviction  will  permit,  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  does 
not  seek,  it  does  not  desire,  to 
dictate  or  control  the  editorial 
policy  or  the  editorial  content 
of  news  publications  or  news 
broadcasts. 

No  Instance  of  'Taint' 

In  this  connection  I  have  re¬ 
peated  proudly  time  and  again 
the  report  that  emanated  from 
one  of  your  previous  sessions, 
that  when  the  question  was 
raised,  not  a  single  editor  could 
point  to  an  instance  where  a 
reporter’s  guild  affiliation  had 
resulted  in  tainted  reporting  of 
news. 

To  insure  the  perfect  right  of 
our  members,  so  far  as  the  guild 
is  concerned,  to  write  honestly 
and  as  they  believe  the  facts  to 
be,  it  is  provided  in  our  consti¬ 
tution  that  no  member  may  be 
penalized  for  anything  he  writes 
for  publication. 

While  we  deny  any  purpose  to 
control  your  policies,  we  insist 
that  we  have  as  an  organization 
and  as  individuals  the  right  of 
criticism.  We  can  and  do  find 
fault  with  the  operation  of  the 
principle  of  a  free  press.  It  is 
also  part  of  our  constitution,  set 
forth  as  among  the  objectives 
of  the  guild,  “to  guarantee,  as 
far  as  it  is  able,  constant  hon¬ 


esty  in  the  news,  to  raise  the 
standards  of  journalism,  and 
ethics  of  the  industry.” 

We  have  long  pondered  and 
disputed  among  ourselves  as  to 
how  this  purpose  can  be  served. 
A  committee  to  study  1.’3  sub¬ 
ject  met  here  in  Washington  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  Regret¬ 
fully  I  inform  you  that  this  com¬ 
mittee  of  representative  work¬ 
ing  newspaper  people  used  this 
language  in  its  preliminary  re¬ 
port: 

“Although  the  American  press 
has  great  achievements  to  its 
credit,  it  falls  far  short  of  its 
responsibilities  and  of  the  needs 
of  our  complex  society  .  .  .  hon¬ 
esty  in  the  news  is  widely  and 
regularly  breached.” 

No  Penalties  Desired 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these 
guild  members  recommend  no 
corrective  legislation,  no  pen¬ 
alties.  Their  only  proposal  is 
to  publicize  by  whatever  means 
are  available  to  us  the  outstand¬ 
ing  failures  or  faults  of  the 
press;  and  in  that  same  pub¬ 
licity  the  committee  recommends 
that  we  cite  the  meritorious 
deeds  of  the  press. 

At  least  one  or  two  of  my 
hosts  today  are  familiar  with  a 
crack  I  often  make  that  the 
guild  is  raising  the  standards 
of  journalism  by  raising  the 
rate  of  pay.  There  is  a  germ 
of  truth  in  that  statement,  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Cer¬ 
tainly  if  we  have  induct  you 
to  raise  wages,  we  have  helped 
you  to  keep  many  men  and 
women  who  would  have  drifted 
off  into  other  fields  simply  and 
solely  because  newspaper  work 
did  not  pay  the  rates  of  pay 
that  they  were  qualified  to  earn. 

AppranticM  Unlimited 

I  think  there  has  been  com¬ 
plaint  by  many  of  you  that 
good  people  necessarily  leave 
the  newspaper  business  because 
other  industry,  other  business, 
offers  them  such  a  far  greater 
financial  reward,  but  up  until 
now  the  guild  has  made  no 
effort  to  impose  restrictions 
upon  the  caliber  or  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  persons  hired  into  the 
industry.  We  have  no  journey¬ 
man  test  such  as  the  typogra¬ 
phical  union,  and  our  best  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  efforts  have 
done  little  even  to  limit  the 
number  of  apprentices  you  hire 
in  our  jurisdiction. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mutual 
problem.  Your  desire,  I  assume, 
is  to  have  competent  and  ca 
pable  staffs.  Our  desire  is  that 
those  competent  and  capable 
staffs  shall  be  paid  appropri¬ 
ately,  and  I  assure  you  that  we 
have  a  high  regard  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  But  if  you  fail, 
for  whatever  reason,  to  assem¬ 
ble  a  high  caliber  staff,  you 
make  it  increasingly  difficult 


for  us  to  raise  wages  to  the  level 
they  should  reach.  That  seems 
to  be  a  very  demonstrable  argu¬ 
ment  in  some  cases,  and  the 
guild  demands  exceed  the 
merits  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  are  bargaining,  and  my 
point  to  you  is  that  you  are  the 
ones  who  hired  those  people. 
Yon  are  the  ones  who  put  them 
on  the  staff  and  said  that  they 
were  newspaper  people — not  us. 
We  have  had  no  control  over  it. 
So,  on  this  problem  the  guild 
and  its  members  are  doing  some 
thinking,  and  don’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  we  make  some  sugges¬ 
tions.  I  would  be  quite  pleased 
at  some  suggestions  that  I  think 
you  properly  could  make. 

Responsibilities  Appreciated 

In  my  opinion,  the  raggedy- 
tail  genius  of  the  movie  school 
of  journalism  is  disappearing  as 
certainly  as  the  spat-and-cane 
school  vanished.  There  is  a 
wide  appreciation  among  guild 
members  of  our  own  responsi¬ 
bilities.  For  example,  let  me 
read  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  I 
received  from  Frank  J.  Walin, 
president  of  the  Sabine-Neches 
Newspaper  Guild  at  Beaumont, 
Texas.  I  do  not  think  his  state¬ 
ment  is  in  any  way  in  conflict 
with  a  sound  and  aggressive 
trade  union  policy.  I  do  think 
it  represents  possibly  not  a 
universal  but  certainly  a  gen¬ 
eral  appreciation  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  our  employers.  Walin 
writes: 

“What  I  would  like  to  stress 
is  that  we,  as  guild  members, 
must  gain  the  confidence  of 
management  by  producing.  We 
have  to  show  them  that  guild 
members  are  good  newspaper¬ 
men  and  in  return  for  good  sal¬ 
aries  will  produce  good  copy. 
I  may  sound  a  bit  idealistic, 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
have  a  definite  responsibility  to 
do  good  work.  If  one  of  our 
members  is  not  producing,  it 
is  up  to  one  of  us  tactfully  to 
let  him  know  about  it. 

Aim  to  Create  Confidence 

“Other  unions  have  gained 
the  confidence  of  management 
by  providing  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  on  production  and  other 
problems  through  thorough, 
competent  surveys  of  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  As  newspapermen  we 
also  are  in  a  position  to  do  so. 
If  we  as  guildsmen  can  con¬ 
vince  management  that  we  want 
to  put  out  good  papers  in  return 
for  decent  living  wages,  I 
believe  our  cause  will  be 
helped  {materially.  Compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  the  guild  is 
a  youngster  and  management 
still  distrusts  it.  We  have  to 
banish  this  distrust  and  replace 
it  with  confidence.” 

It  seems  a  fair  statement, 
doesn’t  it? 

Most  of  what  I  am  saying  to 
you  about  the  guild  concerns 
the  editorial  side  only  because 
you  are  editors.  The  guild  la 
not  solely  an  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  union,  a  fact  that  has  led 
some  people  to  criticize  us.  We 
are  an  industrial  union  of  all 
newspaper  employes  outside  the 
established  jurisdiction  of  the 
craft  unions,  and  may  I  say  that 
in  all  of  our  relations  with  the 
other  unions  in  your  plants, 
there  has  not  yet  arisen  to  my 


knowledge  an  instance 
isdictional  dispute  betweiw  *  ’ 
guild  and  any  other  union  ^ 

The  guild  has  done  mui*  m 
improve  the  wages  and 
conditions  of  the  empioj^ 
newspapers,  not  only  the 
papers  with  which  we 
contracts  but  other  newsca^. 
which  have  been  forced 
the  guild’s  standards, 
no  need  to  recite  these  gaimT 
men  and  women  who  have  liy^ 
and  worked  in  journalism  di^ 
ing  the  life  of  the  guild  v^ 
know  them  as  well  as  1.’ 

The  men  and  women  »tif 
have  achieved  these  thing,  1 
your  employes,  or  peopiriJC 
your  employes.  I  suggest 
when  you  get  back  to  your  shot 
you  take  another  look  at  to 
familiar  faces  there.  UnW 
they  are  wearing  the  guild  tot 
ton,  you  cannot  tell  from  M 
appearance  the  guild  mem'e 
from  the  non-guild  mem^i 
and  I  do  not  think  that  tin- 
will  look  to  you  like  revolii 
tionists  plotting  to  bum  dor 
your  plants.  Most  of  them  vin 
the  class  struggle  as  somethin; 
the  sophomores  do  to  the  frabj 
men. 

'Be  Tolerant  and  Potienl' 

Where  these  employes  havt 
had  both  sense  enough  a;{ 
courage  enou^  to  band  to 
gether  as  guild  members  to 
the  purpose  of  improving  tlitir 
wages  and  working  conditioi; 
of  looking  after  their  own  i: 
terests,  remember  that  they  rl 
show  the  same  sense  and  coc: 
age  in  looking  after  the  interest 
of  the  newspaper. 

If  your  employes  are  not  jrt, 
organized,  be  tolerant  and  tey 
patient;  we  will  be  gettin; 
around  to  them  shortly.  Anc 
when  they  do  join  the  guildT 
please  remember  they  are  jus 
the  same  people  they  were  btj 
fore  they  joined. 

Out  of  my  long  bludgeoniii; 
by  editors,  I  have  tried  to  kee; 
this  short.  I  hope  it  contribute 
to  some  extent  to  a  better  ui 
derstanding  of  what  the  Ane 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  is  is 
what  it  proposes  to  do.  1  hop 
it  contributes  somewhat  to  i 
mutual  respect  and  regard  lx 
tween  employers  and  employe 
But,  since  neither  the  guild  w 
I  believe  Uiat  understanding  i 
a  one-way  street,  I  have  com 
armed  with  the  authority  of  Ih 
International  Executive  Boar 
to  invite  the  president  of  thj 
American  Society  of  Newspap 
Editors  to  address  the  anniu 
banquet  of  the  American  Ne« 
paper  Guild  convention  in  Sio. 
City  the  night  of  June  24 
hope  you  will  send  him. 

N.  R.  Howard  (Clerelii 
News):  A  few  weeks  ago  he 
in  Washington  you  had  s^ 
thing  interesting  to  say  «h« 
the  communist  infiltration  ffl 
the  New  York  and  Los  Angy 
guilds,  and  I  remember  rex 
ing  that  the  officers  of 
guilds  made  some  answer 
your  testimony  here.  I  1*® 
wondered  whether  they 
answers  that  caused  y®“  • 
change  your  judgment  a  ^ 
way. 

Mr.  Murray:  'The 
Mr.  Howard,  have  not  cause# 

( Continued  on  page  I 
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ITS  nRST  AID  ROLE  IN  INDUSTRY 


"Don’t  scrap  it . .  .Bronze  Weld  It”  is  a  familiar  by-word  in  indus¬ 
try.  Broken  machinery  can  be  repaired  and  worn  surfaces  built  up 
quickly  and  efficiently  with  copper  alloy  rods.  This  welding  tech¬ 
nique  has  helped  to  keep  much  overworked  equipment  at  maximum 
production. 

Cast  iron,  steel,  malleable  iron  and  many  copper  alloys  can  be  readily 
welded  with  copper  alloy  rods.  Because  of  the  relatively  low  tem¬ 
peratures  used,  intricate  seaions  can  be  joined  and  repairs  frequently 
made  without  preheating  or  even  dismantling.  The  American  Brass 
Company,  an  Anaconda  subsidiary,  supplies  12  copper  base  rods  to 
meet  a  wide  range  of  welding  requirements. 
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to  change  my  judgment  in  any 
manner  whatsoever.  They  may 
have  induced  me  to  sometimes 
be  a  little  less  candid,  shall  I 
say.  1  have  been  called  a  dls- 
uniter,  a  union  “buster,"  and 
everything  from  a  thief  to  a 
wlfe-beater,  as  the  result  of 
having  named  a  couple  of  citi¬ 
zens  as  members  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party — which  they  are.  I 
make  no  apology  for  the  state¬ 
ments  I  made  to  the  House  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  Committee, 
and  I  make  no  retraction. 

Local  Clinics  Suggested 

Ben  Reese  (St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch):  You  asked  for  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  for  the  guild. 
When  the  guild  was  organizing 
15  years  ago,  the  members  of 
my  staff  promised  me  that  one 
of  their  objectives  would  be  to 
attempt  to  increase  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  knowledge  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  by  holding,  shall  we  say, 
clinics  on  overtime  without  pay. 

I  recently  made  inquiry  and 
discovered  that  there  never  has 
been  any  effort  in  St.  Louis  of 
the  guild  membership  to  hold 
meetings  to  try  to  increase  their 
journalistic  knowledge.  Mainly, 
they  have  been  looking  at  the 
clock  and  when  it  is  four  o’clock, 
they  are  finished  their  eight 
hours  and  are  through. 

I  think  your  organization 
might  consider  holding  local 
clinics  in  towns  to  which  you 
invite  your  copyreaders  to  hold 
a  copyreaders’  session;  that  you 
discuss  in  a  round-table  session 
how  to  condense  copy,  how  to 
edit  copy;  have  an  exchange  of 
ideas.  Perhaps  you  might  in¬ 
vite  some  of  the  editors  in  that 
town  to  come  in  and  sit  down 
with  you  and  discuss  profession¬ 
al  problems. 

I  think  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  today  is  a 
trade  union,  interested  in  hours 
and  working  conditions.  I  am 
in  total  agreement  with  that 
and  with  all  the  money  you  are 
seeking,  but  I  think  you  have 
overlooked  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  better  news¬ 
papermen  out  of  your  members. 
I  pass  that  on. 

Considered  by  Guild 

Me.  Mureat:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Reese.  The  suggestion  is  not 
noveL  We  have  discussed  it 
before  and  we  have  discussed  it 
with  other  publishers.  The  guild 
has  given  some  thought  to  this 
idea  of  improving  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  our  own  members,  and 
to  a  very  small  extent  we  have 
done  some  work  along  that  line. 
But  in  some  places  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  so  hard  for  the  existence 
of  our  organization  that  we  do 
not  have  time  adequately  to 
expand  some  of  the  objectives 
that  we  aspire  to.  We  would 
like  to  do  those  things  and  cer¬ 
tainly  I  hope,  and  I  expect,  that 
as  we  develop  a  better  relation¬ 
ship  with  employers,  a  more 
durable  and  acceptable  rela¬ 
tionship,  we  can  expand  into 
those  fields  which  I  think  will 
be  of  mutual  development. 

J.  L.  Jones  ( Tutsa  Tribune ) : 
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I  was  interested  in  your  state¬ 
ment  that  one  of  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  guild  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  general  drives  to  increase 
wages  is  because  the  guild  hopes 
through  that  device  to  improve 
the  quality  of  newspapermen. 
Now,  it  is  my  recollection  that 
at  the  Scranton  convention  a 
year  or  so  ago,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  guild  recommend¬ 
ing  a  $100  minimum  wage  for 
reporters. 

There  are  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  non-guild  members  and 
guild  members,  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  newspaper  offices  in 
America,  who  are  not  and  never 
will  be  worth  $100  a  week,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  these 
persons  who  sought  refuge  in 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
because  through  that  bargain¬ 
ing  agency  was  their  best 
chance  of  raising  wages  above 
a  mediocre  level. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  if  a 
publisher  would  sign  a  contract 
with  the  guild  setting  out  a 
$100  minimum,  and  if  you  are 
truly  dedicated  to  raising  the 
standards  of  the  American  press 
through  raising  the  standards  of 
reporters,  would  you  look  with 
favor  upon  that  publisher’s 
promptly  dismissing  all  the 
guild  members  in  his  staff  who 
in  his  opinion  are  not  worth 
$100  a  week? 

Change  the  Price  Tag 

Mr.  Murray;  I  would  not 
look  with  favor  upon  that 
proposition.  I  can  explain  this 
at  some  length.  It  is  something 
like  an  algebraic  formula,  I  be¬ 
lieve:  Reporter  equals  X  dol¬ 
lars.  You  have  designated 
Doakes  as  a  reporter.  The  X  Is 
the  dollar  rate  that  you  were 
paying  for  reporters. 

Back  in  1933  that  dollar  rate 
was  somewhere  around  $3fi  a 
week,  possibly  less,  on  the  aver¬ 
age  around  the  country.  The 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
raised  it  successively  to  $50, 
$65,  $85,  and  now  in  St.  Louis 
and  in  Washington  we  have 
the  $100  minimum — not  100% 
but  we  do  have  $100  a  week 
as  a  minimum  for  reporters 
with  experience. 

All  right.  Reporter  Doakes  is 
a  reporter.  Doakes  as  a  re¬ 
porter  equals  X.  X  equals  $100. 

You  said  he  was  a  reporter; 
not  we. 

’That  seems  to  be  a  rather 
arbitrary  view.  I  confess  that 
it  is,  but  nevertheless  the  im- 

firovement  of  journalism  is  go¬ 
ng  to  come  about  by  our  es¬ 
tablishing  the  $100  figure  end 
then  having  the  editors  seek 
out  people  who  can  qualify  for 
that  $100  figure  through  a  pro¬ 
gression  of  years  of  experience. 

We  simply  say  that  $100  is 
a  minimum  for  a  journeyman 
qualified  reporter  and  if  you 
thought  he  was  qualified  at  $50 
a  week,  we  think  he  is  qualified 
at  $100.  We  simply  change  the 
price  tag  on  the  shirt. 

Talbot  Patrick,  Goldsboro 
(N.  C.)  News- Argus:  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  the  guild  is  a 
union  which  attempts  so  far  as 
possible  in  the  contracts  it  seeks 
and  obtains  to  include  as  part 
of  those  contracts  mediation  and 
arbitration  machinery. 

Mr.  Murray:  We  have  always 
historically  rejected  the  inclu¬ 


sion  of  arbitration  as  an  article 
in  our  contracts.  We  have  par¬ 
ticularly  refused  to  sign  any 
contract  which  provides  arbi¬ 
tration  as  a  means  of  renewal 
of  the  contract.  We  do  have  a 
great  number  of  contracts  that 
provide  for  arbitration  of  dis¬ 
putes  arising  under  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  many  of  our  negotia¬ 
tors,  many  of  our  officers,  resort 
frequently  to  arbitration  even 
though  it  is  not  included  in  the 
contract  in  case  a  dispute  comes 
to  a  point  where  it  cannot  be 
settled  by  negotiations  across 
the  table. 

Arbitration  Rejected 

Very  frankly  on  that  point, 
it  is  a  slightly  militant  point. 
It  is  that  old  attitude  from  the 
rough-and-tough  school  that  if 
they  do  not  settle  the  griev¬ 
ance,  strike  the  joint.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  have  an  ar¬ 
bitration  clause  in  your  contract 
which  provides  the  automatic 
arbitration  of  every  dispute,  you 
are  apt  to  forget  the  orderly 
process  of  collective  bargaining 
and  take  the  easy  way  out  and 
toss  everything  into  arbitration, 
and  that  is  sometimes  silly. 

These  things  can  be  worked 
out.  I  have  worked  out  many 
of  them  myself  with  some  of 
the  people  in  this  room,  where 
we  had  very  tough  disputes,  and 
not  necessarily  did  we  go  to  ar¬ 
bitration.  Of  course,  my  own 
personal  experience  with  arbi¬ 
tration  left  me  not  liking  it. 

Ralph  McGill  (Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  ) :  I  wanted  to  ask  what 
the  analysis  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  situation  was  now  in  re¬ 
trospect,  when  there  has  been 
time  enough  to  analyze  it. 

Mr.  Murray:  The  analysis  of 
that  has  led  the  International 
Executive  Board,  which  is  now 
in  session  in  Chicago  to  pass 
upon  certain  constitutional 
changes  which  would,  in  effect, 
give  the  International  Board  a 
greater  supervision  over  the 
calling  of  strikes  to  the  point 
where  a  local  cannot  run  off 
on  its  own  unilateral  decision 
and  call  a  strike  which  the  In¬ 
ternational  Executive  Board  in 
its  superior  wisdom  would  deem 
to  be  either  unwise  or  ill-timed 
or  improper. 

Curb  on  Strikes  Sought 

We  are  now  asking  the  con¬ 
vention,  which  takes  place  in 
June  in  Sioux  City,  to  ratify 
that  change  in  the  Constitution 
so  that  there  will  be  a  further 
curb  on  the  possible  calling  of 
strikes.  We  are  not  happy 
about  strikes.  We  do  not  like 
them,  and  I  hope  that  we  learn 
gradually  as  we  go  along  that 
strikes  are  not  necessarily  the 
best  way  of  getting  what  we 
want. 

E.  J.  Meeman  ( Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  ) :  Mr.  Murray,  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  interest  the  guild 
is  taking  in  further  progress  of 
newspapers  toward  greater  ob¬ 
jectivity,  fuller  reporting,  and  so 
forth.  I  think  we  nave  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  to  go,  although 
we  have  been  making  some  pro¬ 
gress.  I  would  like  to  make  this 
suggestion,  that  the  newspaper 
guild  make  the  Guild  Reporter 
an  object  lesson  in  objectivity, 
fair  and  complete  reporting,  and 
fair  copy. 


Mr.  Murray:  I  do  not  fate 
how  many  of  you  are  awar^ 
I  have  some  small  quarrel  ^ 
the  Guild  Reporter  nj^ 
There  is  a  constant  furorfaflu 
American  Newspaper  aS 
about  what  the  Guild  Rep^ 
the  organ  of  our  organizatka 
should  be.  ’There  are  mMjTrf 
our  members  who  frank^rttjJ 
it  should  objectively  reportolr 
relationship  with  the  newnip» 
business,  that  we  shouMgS 
the  publishers  as  much  a£t. 
tion  as  we  give  the  guild.  Pe 
sonally,  I  think  that  ffiat  it  cv 
rying  objectivity  just  a  step  too 
far. 

Frankly,  the  Guild  Repwts 
is  an  organ  intended  to  aid  ud 
abet,  to  foster  and  further  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  An- 
erican  Newspaper  Guild.  Weatt 
not  necessarily  giving  the  pti. 
lisher  the  best  break.  There  ji 
the  argument  that  Eoim  4 1 
Publisher  does  that  for  jot. 
There  are  some  of  our  meobon 
who  claim  at  times  that  Kanti 
&  Publisher  is  not  truly 
tive  in  its  handling  of  {uiid 
news,  so  I  think  on  that  bodi . 
we  have  to  confess  that  tbei 
Guild  Reporter  in  essence  it  i 
propaganda  medium  for  dx 
American  Newspaper  Guild  tod 
I  will  accept  the  plea  that  it  ii  f 
not  an  objective  newspaper,  It ' 
does  not  purport  to  be.  If  ec 
ever  purported  to  be  an  object 
ive  newspaper,  I  think  you 
skin  us  alive  for  the  way  it  f 
handle  news. 


Objectivity  Question  Rated  t 

E.  Robert  Stevenson  (Wtter  | 
bury  Republican  Amerieeal  ’ 
While  we  are  on  the  subject  ol 
objectivity,  the  most  importnt 
thing  in  work  of  that  chuacte 
is  what  goes  into  our  nevi 
papers  themselves.  In  our  dtl 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  hue 
the  police  department  unionind  . 
under  the  CIO.  Our  newspaper'i 
objection  to  that  is  that  the  slid 
policemen,  when  they  arrive  it 
the  line  I  just  used  for  illustn- 
tion,  would  not  do  objective  pv 
lice  work. 

Will  reporters  who  belong  to 
the  guild  and  the  CIO,  if  Md 
to  the  same  line,  give  us  oh 
jective  reporting? 

Mr.  Murray:  TTiat  was  part «l 
my  argument,  that  the  questtoi 
was  raised  ( and  I  am  sure  Bf 
recollection  is  correct)  bedst 
this  very  organization:  Did  W 
editor  here  know  of  an  exam 
where  a  guild  member  kid 
tainted  or  colored  the  newibv 
cause  of  his  guild  alBliaw 
And  there  was  no  editor  w 
could  rise  and  say  that  he  W 
that  had  happened  on  his  newt 
paper. 

Mr.  Howard:  I  would  like  to 
refresh  Mr.  Murray’s  exact  re 
collection,  because  I  think  he  to 
thinking  of  the  panel  we  W 
last  year,  of  George  Corw 
Frank  Ahlgren,  Don  Strf^ 
and  myself.  Toward  the  end  « 
the  period  Mr.  Pulitzer  of  >» 
Post  Dispatch  put  the  questw 
to  this  panel  as  to  whethg^ 
had  encountered  in  our  *5?, 
ence  any  tainting  of  ^ 
George  Cornish  said  he 
recall  any  on  the  W^rold 
bune;  Frank  Ahlgren  said  j* 
didn’t  recall  any  on  the 
phis  papers  but  he  was  awu' 
(Continued  on  page  IM) 
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More  Food  Wue  from  the  Nation's  Grain 

— thanks  to  Men  who  Plan  beyond  Tomorrow 


Crains  formerly  lost  after  the  distilling  process  are  now 
returned  to  the  farm  for  blending  with  natural  grains,  as 
a  feed-supplement  — high  in  protein  values,  richer  in 
nutritive  value  than  the  ordinary  natural  grains— richer 
in  vitamins,  richer  in  minerals. 

Accelerated  under  the  urgent  needs  of  war,  this  forward 
step  in  the  complete  utilization  of  grain  in  the  nation’s 
food  program  was  achieved  by  the  distilling  industry  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Seagram  is  proud  of  the  contribution  its  laboratories 
and  the  Seagram  Experimental  Farm  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  make. 

Today  this  miracle  in  the  chemistry  of  grain  is  a  reality- 
thanks  to  Men  who  Plan  beyond  Tomorrow. 


I'ieui  ef  the  Seagram  Experimental 
Farm  near  I.ouin  iUe,  Ky. 


•Science  has  created  new  horizons  in  the 
development  and  utilization  of  the  distilling  industry’s 
by-product  feeds  and  foods. 

As  a  result,  steers  fed  on  a  proper  ration  containing  these 
distillers’  by-products,  add  many  extra  pounds  of  high 
grade  beef 


The  House  of  Seagram 


Fine  Whiskies  Since  1857 


Sufma-DittiUera  Corp.,  N.  Y. 
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Pegler’s  Spelvins 
New  KFS  Feature 


McMahon  Widow 
Gets  $45,376 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


“WELL,  if  you  want  my  humble 

opinion,”  said  George  Spelvin, 
discussing  the  flight  of  Rudolph 
Hess, — “and  I  want  to  say  here 
and  now.  Senator,  why,  I  hate 
war  as  bad  as  any  man — but 
when  you  come  right  down  to  it, 
if  it  is  a  choice  between  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt,  who  makes  his 
share  of  mistakes,  but,  after  all, 
we  elected  him  three  times,  and 
as  far  as  any  foreign  dictator 
coming  over  here — like  he  did — 
in  Poland,  and  all  those  foreign 
countries.  .  , 

And  more  of  the  same  with 
touches  of  Pegler  wit  and  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  satire! 

George  Spelvin,  and  Mrs. 
Spelvin,  Americans,  reached  the 
American  scene  of  depression, 
labor  problems  and  approaching 
war  in  the  middle  thirties  by 
way  of  Westbrook  Pegler’s  ex¬ 
pressive  pen,  and  they  rapidly 
became  well-known  citizens 
whom  the  Senate  and  public 
opinion  polls,  by  way  of  Pegler’s 
column  of  course,  supposedly 
consulted  about  everything  from 
war  profiteering  to  divorce. 

Mrs.  Spelvin  has  always  been 
a  housewife,  but  George  Spel¬ 
vin  has  been  a  legitimate  de¬ 
scendant  of  Josh  Billings,  Ar- 
temus  Ward  and  Mr.  Dooley.  In 
Pegler’s  Scamps-HowARD  column 
after  he  switched  from  sports  to 
general  news  and  later  in  his 
King  Features  Syndicate  col¬ 
umn  Spelvin  has  been  useful 
as  a  sample  taxpayer,  a  sup¬ 
posed  employer,  a  safety  valve 
and  even  as  a  critic. 

“You  came  at  it  wrong  the 
other  day,”  Spelvin  told  Pegler 
on  an  occasion  when  a  labor 
column  had  been  taken  as  a 
slap  at  Negroes,  “and  you  were 
right  in  what  you  said  but  you 
came  at  it  the  wrong  way  when 
you  supposed  yourself  a  case 
where  a  white  employer  under 
the  FEPC  had  to  hire  a  no-ac¬ 
count  lazy  thieving  Negro  fellow 
because  he  was  a  Negro.” 

Every  time  Pegler  used  Spel¬ 
vin  he  got  a  lively  reaction  from 
his  readers,  but  lately  he  hadn’t 
been  using  the  Spelvins,  Amer¬ 
icans.  As  a  humorous  feature — 
minus  Pegler’s  more  caustic  po¬ 
litical  comment —  “Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Spelvin,  Americans”  are 
graduating  June  8  to  the  Pic¬ 
torial  Review  spot  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Damon  Runyon  and 
at  the  same  time  will  become 
available  weekly  through  KFS. 

’The  new  feature,  Pegler  at  his 
humorous  best  on  plays,  cock¬ 
tail  parties  and  the  American 
scene  will  be  in  addition  to  his 
regular  column  and  offered  sep¬ 
arately. 


thor,  Robert  Acomb,  Cincinnati 
advertising  a'ency  executive, 
will  be  ofi'ered  by  the  Chicago 
Sun  Syndicate  June  2.  (E  &  P, 
Feb.  22,  page  50;  Mar.  22,  page 
68).  .  .  William  H.  Heal*',  editor 
of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  answered  a  disturbed 
mother  on  reading  comics  sug¬ 
gesting  a  revised  interpretation 
that  would  omit  suicide  at¬ 
tempts  and  substitute  useful  les¬ 
sons.  .  .  Harry  Elmlark,  sales¬ 
man  for  George  Matthew 
Adams  Service,  has  had  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Comics  Are  a  Funny  Busi¬ 
ness,”  accepted  by  Esquire. 

Add  useful  jobs  by  comics; 
Eleven  syndicated  cartoonists 
have  made  special  color  draw¬ 
ings  of  their  characters  for  the 
walls  of  the  Children’s  Village 
clinic  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  Also 
syndicates  have  furnished  about 
35  other  black  and  white  origi¬ 
nals.  The  purpose,  as  projected 
by  the  clinic,  is  to  give  the 
emotionally  disturbed  children 
arriving  for  treatment  the  ther¬ 
apeutic  effect  of  meeting  old 
friends.  .  .  Also  for  therapeutic 
value,  or  some  such  psychologi¬ 
cal  effect.  Lane  Bryant’s  new 
Fifth  Avenue  store,  has  installed 
several  original  cartoon  draw¬ 
ings  in  their  lounge  for  fathers- 
to-be  where  the  men  wait  while 
wives  shop  for  maternity  out¬ 
fits.  .  .  A1  Capp  and  United  Fea¬ 
ture’s  “Li’l  Abner”  were  stars 
recently  at  the  junior  division 
of  the  Allied  Jewish  Appeal  in 
Philadelphia  and  attracted  3,000 
children.  .  .  And  KFS’  Dave 
Breger  has  used  his  cartoon 
character  in  two  booklets  to 
boost  the  Red  Cross  drive. 


Chicago — As  a  result  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  employe  benefit 
plans,  the  widow  of  the  late 
Daniel  F.  McMahon,  former  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Tribune,  will  receive  a  total  of 
$45,376.57.  Of  that  amount,  $11,- 
000  is  represented  by  a  group 
life  insurance  policy  on  the  first 
$1,000  of  which  the  Tribune  paid 
the  entire  premium,  as  well  as 
part  of  the  premium  on  the  re¬ 
maining  $10,000. 

The  remaining  $34,376.57  rep¬ 
resents  insurance  and  annuity 
benefits  under  the  Bankers  Life 
supplc.Tientary  pension  plan, 
cost  of  which  is  borne  by  the 
Tribune  for  eligible  employes. 


Bob  Considine! 
Is  '46  Winner  ol 
Holmes  Medcd  | 

Bob  Considine,  columniit  i 
author  and  correspondati,  f 

IQiiP  urinnAv  nf  O _ *  I 


— -  - J| 

1946  winner  of  the  Georn  » 
Holmes  Memor- 


Rocket  Paper 
Dream  Related 
To  SDX  Group 


Cartoon  Chat 

THE  BIBLICAL  cartoon  strip 
“Jack  and  Judy  in  Bibleland,” 
started  three  months  ago  in  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  offered  then 
to  other  newspapers  by  its  au¬ 


TO  GAIN  more  space  the  Hop¬ 
kins  Syndicate,  which  pro¬ 
duces  Dr.  George  W.  Crane’s 
“Test  Your  Horse  Sense”  and 
“Worry  Clinic,”  is  moving  from 
Chicago  to  Mellot,  Ind.,  but 
will  maintain  its  Chicago  radio 
headquarters.  .  .  .  Harold  H.  An¬ 
derson,  partner  in  the  Publish¬ 
ers  Syndicate,  Chicago,  has 
been  named  president  of  the 
Chicago  Terminal  National 
Bank  of  which  he  has  been  a 
director  for  years.  ...  In  the 
interests  of  space  saving,  Dor¬ 
othy  Thompson  circularize  edi¬ 
tors  on  the  length  of  her  Bell 
column  and  having  received 
their  answers  is  shortening  it 
to  about  600  words.  .  .  .  Stephen 
Slesinger’s  Telecomics.  Inc.,  has 
assigned  options  to  N.W.  Ayer 
on  its  radio-television  feature 
“King  of  the  Royal  Mounted,” 
one  of  two  comics  Slesinger  sup¬ 
plies  to  KFS.  The  deal  is  for 
five  five-minute  television  and 
five  15-minute  radio  shows 
weekly.  .  ,  .  New  York  Post 
sports  columnist  Jimmy  Can¬ 
non,  after  operations  that  kept 
him  hospitalized  nearly  three 
months,  has  returned  to  work. 


Berkeley,  Calif. — Preview  of 
a  prospective  global  newspaper 
was  provided  here  by  Paul  C. 
Smith,  editor  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Such  a  transition  would  sub¬ 
stitute  a  masthead,  “The  Chron¬ 
icle,”  with  a  “Published  in  San 
Fancisco”  footnote,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
masthead. 

The  Chronicle  would  be  a 
world  newspaper,  non-competi¬ 
tive  with  local  newspapers.  It 
would  be  distributed  up  and 
down  the  Pacific  Coast  in  guid¬ 
ed  missiles. 

Preliminary  outline  of  this 
project  was  revealed  here  at  a 
meeting  of  the  University  of 
California,  Stanford  and  San 
Francisco  professional  chapters 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The  plan  is 
still  in  the  early  drawing-board 
stages.  Smith  was  careful  to  re¬ 
port. 

Early  thinking  calls  for  inclu¬ 
sion  of  a  new  system  of  news 
processing.  The  present  copy- 
desk  system  would  be  supplant¬ 
ed.  Smith  also  expressed  hope 
of  developing  a  reportorial  tech¬ 
nique  to  enable  presentation  of 
“the  story,  the  rumor  and  the 
suspicion,”  instead  of  just  the 
story. 

News  would  be  processed  by 
divisions  of  geographical  areas. 
Experts  would  be  assigned  to 
each  region.  As  an  example,  two 
men  might  be  assigned  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia.  They  would  alternate. 
Each  would  spend  a  year  on  the 
desk  and  then  a  year  in  the  field. 
The  field  man  would  write  only 
memos.  He  would  collect  infor¬ 
mation  and  data,  and  chiefly 
prepare  for  his  term  on  the 
desk. 

Each  processing  post  would  re¬ 
ceive  its  daily  gist  by  the  usual 
news  service  sources.  Back¬ 
ground  of  the  expert  processor 
would  enable  interpretative  pres¬ 
entation  of  each  news  story.  This 
would  provide  what  Smith 
called  “the  story,  the  rumor  and 
the  suspicion.”  Each  phase 
would  be  labelled,  though  wov¬ 
en  into  an  objective  interpreta¬ 
tion. 


ial  Award,  giv-  * 

en  annually  to 
an  International 
News  Service 
reporter  for 
outstand  ing 
achievement. 

The  medal 
was  conferred 
upon  him  at  the 
Banshees  lun¬ 
cheon  by  Barry 
Faris,  editor-in-  > 

chief  of  INS.  conddia, 

Considine  was 

chosen  for  his  coverage  of  flit 
atomic  bomb  tests  at  Bikini 
As  one  of  the  judges  wrote, 
“There  is  no  question  in  mj  1 
mind  about  the  outstandioi  I 
quality  of  Mr.  Considine’s  re 
porting  on  this  assignment" 

As  on  frequent  occasions  since 
the  memorial  was  established  ii  | 
honor  of  Holmes,  who  for  mon  | 
than  two  decades  was  chief  of  ^ 
the  INS  bureau  in  Washin|ton. 
the  race  for  top  rating  wu  i 
close  one.  _ 

Close  in  the  running  wv  I 
Kingsbury  Smith,  European  gen 
eral  manager  of  INS  on  the  to 
of  his  coverage  for  the  world 
press  on  the  Nazi  executions  it 
Nuernberg  last  fall. 

’The  judges  looked  with  favw  , 
also  upon  William  K.  Hutchia  | 
son,  Washington  bureau  chid 
and  a  former  Holmes  award  win 
ner;  Inez  Robb,  for  her  consh 
tent  display  of  sparkling  and  ei 
elusive  features,  and  Lee  Vu 
Atta,  who  has  just  returned  with  , 
the  Admiral  Byrd  Expeditioe  : 
from  the  South  Pole. 

The  initial  winner  of  the 
Holmes  Award  in  1939  was  Ko 
neth  T.  Downs,  who  later  be 
came  a  colonel  in  the  Aray 
Next  came  Pierre  Huss,  Kluge 
bury  Smith,  Richard  Tregsjkii 
Howard  Handleman,  Frank  Con 
niff,  and  Hutchinson. 

The  judges  participating  in 
the  selection  for  1946  were  E.  I 
Stone,  managing  editor,  Seeltle 
( Wash. )  Post-lntelligeneer;  Ar 
thur  V.  Burrowes,  editor,  St  * 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Ncioi-Presf  ssd i 
Gazette;  Robert  L.  M.  Parka,  ®  I 
itor,  Augusta  ( Ga. )  Chronicle,  I 
Seymour  Berkson,  general  amt  I 
ager  of  INS,  and  Faris.  I 


PR  Institute  Assists 
Dallas  Safety  Drive 

Dallas,  Tex.— Formation  dj 
new  Public  Relations  Insttw 
of  Texas  has  been  announced  W 
a  group  of  Dallas  public  re» 
tions  firms.  Dwight  H.  Pla(^ 
of  Metro  Associates,  presideni 
said  plans  are  to  extend  nein 
bership  to  other  Texas  «“*»• 

As  its  first  activity,  the 
stitute  announced  it  was  pr^ 
ing  voluntary  public  rela^ 
assistance  to  a  citizens’ com^ 
sion  conducting  a  trafinc  ^ 
drive  in  Dallas.  Ted 
Dallas  Morning  News,  isidtrec 
tor  . 
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Anti-Trust  Exemption 
Urged  for  Exclusivity 

continued  from  page  12 

the  language  of  the  court:  ‘We 
ought  to  make  no  such  assump¬ 
tion  upon  a  motion  for  summary 
judgment  where  we  should  be 
deciding  a  controversial  issue 
on  which  the  defendants  would 
have  the  right  to  a  trial.’  That 
the  court  was  legislating  is  clear 
from  the  following: 

"ITie  court  quoted  117  U.S., 
Page  29:  ‘the  regulation  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  kind  is  legislative  in 
its  character,  not  judicial';  and 
page  M7:  ‘the  courts  are  with¬ 
out  authority  either  to  declare 
such  policy  or  when  it  is  de¬ 
clared  by  the  legislature,  to 
override  it,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  business  which  was  not  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  public  calling  it 
common  law,  1  believe  it  is 
solemn  policy  to  leave  to  the 
legislature  to  determine  whether 
the  public  welfare  requires  that 
all  applicants  be  serv^  without 
discrimination,’  and  ‘further¬ 
more  although  the  decree  we 
are  to  enter  takes  the  form  of 
an  injunction  in  substance  we 
are  assuming  the  legislative 
function  of  prescribing  the 
ternu  and  conditions  upon  which 
newspapers  shall  be  admitted  to 
membership.’ 

“He  said  earlier:  ‘We  hold 
that  trial  will  not  be  necessary.’ 

“Judge  Swan  dissented  in  em¬ 
phasizing  the  fact  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  one  for  legislation  by 
a  Congress,  not  by  the  courts. 

Legal  Imagination 
“In  reading  the  decision  again 
recently,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
almost  complete  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  conduct  of  news¬ 
papers  displayed.  This  will  be 
a  permanent  source  of  embar¬ 
rassment  to  the  court  and  to  the 
reputation  of  judicial  proceed¬ 
ing;  one  which  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  court  had  allowed 
the  defendant  a  trial  as  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  principles  of  a  Republican 
form  of  government. 

“If  the  court  had  understood 
the  case  at  all  it  would  not 
have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
contract  with  the  Canadian  As¬ 
sociated  Press  for  a  service  of 
no  consequence  whatever  or  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Wide  World 
Photographic  Service  whose  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  were  well- 
known  to  all  members  of  the 
board. 

“In  reading  over  the  four  dif¬ 
fering  and  conflicting  opinions 
to  uphold  the  decision  of  the 
court  below,  for  reasons  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  alleged  by  the 
court  below,  I  marvelled  at  the 
legal  imaginations  drawn  upon 
to^explain  the  decision. 

,  “The  discussion  of  the  ma- 
Jority  opinions  by  Mr.  Justice 
Roberts  with  whom  the  Chief 
Justice  concurred  is  so  complete 
and  so  logical  that  I  will  confine 
myMlf  to  quoting  vital  sections 
01  that  opinion: 

-  novelty  and  importance 
Of  the  questions,  and  the  sum- 
disposition  of  them  in  the 
wurts  opinion  have,  however, 
"’y  views  in 
.  court’s  opinion 
lends  and  mingles  statements 

*®ITOt  ft  PUILIS  HER 


STEPPING  UP  WLAW'S  POWER 

Alexander  H.  Rogers,  2nd  grandson  and  namesake  of  the  station's 
founder,  throws  the  switch  increasing  power  of  WLAW,  the  Law¬ 
rence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune,  from  5,000  to  50,000  wotts.  Three  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  Rogers  family  are  in  the  picture,  left  to  right:  Mrs. 
Irving  E,  Rogers,  Allan  B.  Rogers,  Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Rogers.  Irving 
E.  Rogers,  Ir.  and  Irving  E.  Rogers,  president  and  treasurer. 


of  fact,  inferences  and  conclu 
sions,  and  quotations  from  prior 
opinions  wrested  from  their 
setting  and  context,  in  such 
fashion  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  deduce  more  than  that  or¬ 
derly  analysis  and  discussion  of 
the  facts  relevant  to  any  one  of 
the  possible  methods  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Sherman  Act  is 
avoided,  in  the  view  that  sep¬ 
arate  consideration  would  dis¬ 
close  a  lack  of  support  for  any 
finding  of  specific  wrongdoing. 
But  the  general  principle  that 
nothing  added  to  nothing  will 
not  add  up  to  something  holds 
true  in  this  case.’ 

“  ‘Are  the  members  of  AP 
acting  together  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  competition? 
I  have  not  discovered  any  alle¬ 
gation  in  the  complaint  to  that 
effect.  The  court  below  has  not 
made  any  such  finding.  They 
deny  any  such  purpose  or  in¬ 
tent  and  yet,  as  I  read  passages 
in  the  court’s  opinion,  it  is  now 
found,  on  this  summary  judg¬ 
ment  record,  without  a  trial, 
that  they  are,  and  have  been, 
actuated  by  such  an  intent.’ 

“  ‘The  court’s  opinion,  under 
the  guise  of  enforcing  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act,  in  fact  renders  AP  a 
public  utility  ( subject  to  the 
duty  to  serve  all)  on  equal 
terms.  The  District  Court  made 
this  public  utility  theory  the 
sole  basis  of  decision,  because  it 
was  unable  to  find  support  for 
a  conclusion  that  AP  either  in¬ 
tended  or  attempted  to,  or  in 
fact  did,  unreasonably  restrain 
trade.’ 

'Under  Tutelage  of  Court' 

“  ‘A  court  of  equity,  in  the 
guise  of  an  injunction,  shall 
write  the  requisite  regulatory 
statute.  This  is  government  by 
injunction  with  a  vengeance. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  make  a  new 
statute  by  court  decision.’ 

“  ‘I  prefer  to  entrust  regula¬ 
tory  legislation  of  commerce  to 
the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  instead  of  freezing  it 
in  the  decrees  of  courts  less  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  public  will.’ 

“  ‘The  court  below  concedes, 
that  the  role  essayed  is  ordi¬ 


narily  legislative.’  ‘From  now 
on  AP  is  to  operate  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  court.’  ‘Lawful 
practices  may  be  threatened 
with  injunction  as  they  are  in 
the  present  decree,  as  a  lever 
to  compel  obedience  in  some  re¬ 
spect  thought  important  by  the 
court.’ 

“  ‘The  decrees  here  approved 
may  well  be,  and  I  think 
threatens  to  be,  but  a  first  step 
in  the  shackling  of  the  press, 
which  will  subvert  the  consti¬ 
tutional  freedom  to  print  or  to 
withhold,  to  print  as  and  how 
one’s  reason  or  one’s  interest 
dictates. 

“When  that  time  comes, 
the  state  will  be  supreme  and 
freedom  of  the  state  will  have 
superseded  freedom  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  print,  being  re¬ 
sponsible  before  the  law  for 
abuse  of  the  high  privilege.  It 
is  not  protecting  a  freedom  but 
confining  it  to  prescribe  where 
and  how  and  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  one  must  impart  the  lit¬ 
erary  product  of  his  thought 
and  research.  This  is  fettering 
the  press,  not  striking  off  its 
chains.’ 

“You  perceive,  gentlemen, 
that  all  the  judges  said  that  the 
court  legislated  in  this  case. 
They  all  said  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  would  have  more  properly 
come  from  Congress.  No  one 
has  derived  that  this  judicial 
legislation  was  enacted  for  a 
narrow  partisan  purpose  to  in¬ 
jure  a  newspaper  that  would 
not  be  subservient.  The  prece¬ 
dent  is  there  to  coerce  every 
newspaper  in  the  Associated 
Press.  Freedom  of  speech  and 
of  thought  alike  call  for 
the  passage  of  the  Mason 
Bill.’’ 

Mason  Bill  Debated 
Before  Chicago  Club 
CHICAGO— The  Mason  Bill 

was  debated  here  this  week 
before  the  City  Club  of  Chicago, 
with  Leslie  Hodson,  member  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  law  firm, 
taking  the  affirmative  and  Hous¬ 
ton  Harsha,  assistant  professor. 
University  of  Chicago  law 


school,  speaking  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  which  seeks  to  amend 
the  anti-trust  laws  to  permit  a 
newsgathering  agency  to  choose 
its  own  membership. 

Hodson  contended  the  bill 
does  not  seek  any  privilege  for 
the  press  not  accorded  any  other 
industry,  that  it  has  always 
been  held  legal  for  a  seller  to 
choose  his  customers  and  that 
“ancillary  rights”  are  funda¬ 
mental  to  a  free  and  competi¬ 
tive  press,  in  which  “exclusivity 
is  the  very  heart  of  the  news  in 
dustry.” 

Hodson  pointed  out  that  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  Associated  Press  case 
has  denied  AP  the  right  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  exclusive  value  of  its 
news  report,  that  if  competitive 
advantages  are  unlawful,  then 
other  news  agencies  may  be 
held  in  violation,  and  that  AP 
is  virtually  transformed  into  a 
quasi  public  service,  subject  to 
governmental  jurisdiction  and 
judicial  review. 

Harsha,  speaking  against  the 
bill,  said  the  net  result  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  to  nulli¬ 
fy  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  AP  case.  He  con¬ 
tended  the  Court  rejected  the 
scope  of  the  ancillary  rights  in 
the  AP  case. 

“The  real  issue,”  said  Har¬ 
sha,  “is  whether  news  services 
are  to  be  singled  out  for  exemp¬ 
tion  to  anti-trust  laws  and 
whether  such  a  proposition  is 
in  the  public  interest.” 

Charges  Monopolism 

He  asserted  that  “if  we  re¬ 
move  competition  we  are  not 
going  to  have  free  enterprise,” 
citing  the  growth  of  “monop¬ 
olistic  tendencies”  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  He  further  argued 
that  HR  110  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  newspapers  from  competi¬ 
tion,  adding  “it  cannot  be  in 
public  interest  to  enact  laws 
that  will  permit  monopoly.” 

Hodson,  in  his  rebuttal  re¬ 
marks,  asserted  that  Harsha  had 
gone  to  considerable  lengths  to 
charge  monopolization  as  the 
main  issue.  Hodson  cited  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision  which 
did  not  find  AP  to  be  a  monop¬ 
oly  as  a  newsgathering  agency 
and  concluded:  “There  is  no 
monopoly  in  this  case.” 

Harsha  had  pointed  out  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Court’s  de¬ 
cision  it  was  contended  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  decision,  by  opening 
up  membership  in  the  AP, 
would  tend  to  eliminate  news 
gathering  agencies  competitive 
to  AP.  This  condition,  he  said, 
has  not  occurred.  AP  member¬ 
ship  has  increased,  he  stated, 
but  so  has  that  of  other  news 
agencies.” 

“Rival  newspapers  now  find 
it  in  their  own  interest  to  have 
another  news  service,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

■ 

North  Carolina  Group 
Plans  to  Greet  NEA 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  — At  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Association  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association  entertainment 
committee,  at  Chapel  Hill,  pre¬ 
liminary  plans  were  made  for 
the  1948  convention  and  tour  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  in  North  Carolina. 
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Newspapers  Are  on  the  March! 


Bureau  of  Advertising  Report 
Hails  New  Collective  Selling  Effort 


TWO  FACTS  of  unmistakable  and  historic  significance 

to  the  newspaper  industry  in  North  America 
characterize  the  year  just  ended: 

1.  In  no  other  year  has  the  collective  selling  effort 
of  newspapers  on  the  national  front  been  so  fully  organ¬ 
ized,  so  aggressively  strong,  so  broadly  supported.  News¬ 
papers  are  on  the  march. 

2.  In  no  other  year — not  even  in  booming,  pre¬ 
radio  1929 — did  national  advertisers  invest  more  of  their 
dollars  in  newspaper  space  than  in  1946.  And  this  all- 
time  high  was  reached  despite  newspapers’  unavoidable 
refusal  of  millions  of  lines  of  additional  national  busi¬ 
ness  because  of  newsprint  shortage. 

That  these  dollars  are  but  the  first  fruits  of  a  har¬ 
vest  that  stands  ripe  for  still  more  productive  reaping 
is  amply  proved.  For  a  reawakening  of  interest  in  news¬ 
papers  is  visible  throughout  the  advertising  field. 

National  advertisers  today  are  newly  aware  of  the 
uses  and  values  of  newspaper  space  for  the  development 
of  their  logical  market  opportunities.  They  are  no  less 
aware  today  of  what  potent  aid  the  expanded  Bureau  of 
Advertising  can  give  them,  through  its  many  services, 
toward  making  their  advertising  more  productive  and 
profitable. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  this  reawakening  has  come 
during  the  first  full  year  of  your  Bureau’s  operation  un¬ 
der  the  implemented  Expansion  Plan.  Basic  in  the  Plan 
was  the  integration  of  the  Bureau  and  the  nation-wide 
sales  force  of  the  industry — by  far  the  biggest  sales 
force  at  work  for  any  medium.  In  this  year  the  process 
of  integration  has  moved  forward  with  increasing  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  mutual  confidence. 


SUPPORTING  the  Bureau’s 

leadership,  hundreds  of  able 
newspaper  salesmen  —  cooperat¬ 
ing  individually  or  through  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  or  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives — have  played  a 
part  in  the  progress  here  re¬ 
corded.  Regional  and  state  asso¬ 
ciations  have  made  new  and  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  the 
long-sought  united  front. 

Only  New  Revenue  Can  Meet 
Rising  Costs 

This  striking  demonstration  of 
what  newspapers  can  do  by 
mutual  effort  offers  inspiration 
to  all  who  work  for  newspaper 
progress.  More  important,  it 
spotlights  the  road  newspapers 
must  follow  in  their  need  for  in¬ 
creased  revenue  to  meet  steadily 
rising  costs. 

For  this  year's  successes  are 
only  a  beginning.  Fresh  op¬ 
portunities  for  still  bigger  gains 
await  only  additional  tools  for 
the  use  of  the  Bureau — and  of 
the  industry's  national  sales 
force.  But  even  in  this  year  of 
beginning,  the  results  scored  by 
your  National  Division  dwarf 
the  accomplishments  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  year  in  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  history. 

In  the  field  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing,  your  Bureau’s  Retail  Divi¬ 


sion  has  made  similarly  marked 
progress.  The  practical  mer¬ 
chandising  material  issued  every 
week  to  member  newspapers  is 
increasing  local  advertising 
revenue,  making  better  sales¬ 
men  of  retail  advertising  solici¬ 
tors  and  better  advertisers  of 
retail  merchants.  In  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board's  judgment,  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  not  explored  the 
potentials  of  this  service  will 
find  it  profitable  to  examine  it 
now. 

Bureau  Dues  Formula  Brought 
Up  to  Date 

As  this  report  is  being  writ¬ 
ten,  the  Governing  Board  is 
submitting  to  the  membership  a 
proposal  to  establish  the  Bureau 
on  a  continuing  and  solid  fi¬ 
nancial  footing  by  extending  the 
Expansion  Plan  beyond  Mar.  1, 
1948.  The  basis  of  the  dues 
structure  remains  unchanged  at 
1%  of  net  national  advertising 
revenue.  But  instead  of  retain¬ 
ing  wartime  1942  indefinitely  as 
the  base  year,  members  will 
calculate  their  dues  for  each 
fiscal  year  on  the  revenue  of  the 
second  preceding  calendar  year, 
thus  tying  the  Bureau's  budget 
more  closely  and  equitably  to 
members’  actual  operations. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  dues 
for  the  fiscal  year.  Mar.  1,  1948- 
Feb.  28,  1949,  will  be  1%  of 
1946  national  revenue — with  the 


special  proviso  that  no  member 
will  pay  in  fiscal  1948  more  than 
50%  in  excess  of  present  dues. 
For  fiscal  1949,  dues  will  be 
based  on  1947  revenue — and  so 
on  from  year  to  year. 

General  acceptance  of  the 
revised  dues  schedule  should 
provide  the  $l,000,000-a-year 
budget  originally  sought  under 
the  Expansion  Plan  —  a  goal 
missed  because  we  were  unable 
to  assemble  sufficiently  accurate 
estimates  of  national  revenue 
for  1942.  Today,  1,068  news¬ 
papers  (975  in  the  U.  S.,  93  in 
Canada)  are  supporters  of  the 
Expansion  Plan  under  which 
the  Bureau  is  currently  operat¬ 
ing.  U.  S.  members'  dues  total 
approximately  $725,000  a  year. 

The  revised  plan  will  enable 
the  National  Division  to  cover 
closely  a  greater  number  of  na¬ 
tional  accounts;  to  give  the 
slogan,  All  Business  Is  Local, 
meaning  to  every  advertiser;  to 
add  to  the  research  for  which 
advertisers  are  more  and  more 
eager,  and  to  demonstrate  anew 
that  every  city  or  town  support¬ 
ing  a  daily  newspaper  is  a  logi¬ 
cal  market  for  many  advertised 
products.  Likewise  the  Retail 
Division  will  be  able  to  enlarge 
its  constructive  program  and 
add  still  further  to  the  growing 
worth  of  Bureau  membership. 

From  this  extension  of  our 
program,  every  member  of  the 
Bureau  is  sure  to  gain  direct 
and  lasting  benefits. 


NATIONAL  DIVISION: 

SALES 

YOUR  BUREAU  sales  staff  have 

found  their  jobs  exciting  in 
the  year  just  past.  Every  man 
feels  sure  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  very  important  discoveries  by 
progressive  business  in  the  field 
of  advertising  and  marketing 
methods. 

Modern  advertising,  after  all, 
is  a  relatively  young  art — barely 
a  generation  old.  Many  of  its 
practices  have  been  built  on  the 
shallow  foundations  of  fashion, 
personal  inspiration  or  opinion. 
But  the  pressure  of  new  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  is  fast  compelling 
the  replacement  of  personal 
opinion  by  factual  approaches — 
all  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  newspapers. 

Shift  to  Specific  Objectives 
Complete 

The  work  program  under  the 
Expansion  Plan,  as  evolved  by 
your  Sales  Committee,  started 
with  the  important  shift  of 
policy  to  more  specific  selling 
objectives.  The  Plan  provided 
funds  1)  for  a  long-needed  fact¬ 
finding  job  on  the  individual 
markets  of  America  and  2)  for 
at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  staff 
of  such  thorough  experience, 
such  established  reputation  and 
skill,  that  they  could  command 
the  confidence  of  industry’s  lead¬ 
ers  and  apply  the  new-found 
facts  at  the  policy  -  making 
levels  of  the  largest  advertisers. 

The  consummation  of  the 
third  aim — a  still  broader  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  facts  through 


promotion — has  had  to  be  di-  ' 
ferred  in  large  part,  since  anil, 
able  funds  so  far  have  not  bea 
sufficient  to  finance  expanded  f 

promotion  and  still  keep  gaiu 
personnel  and  research  in  bil. 
anced  operation  on  their  preseat 
minimum  scale  of  adequacy.  i 

Target  No.  1:  The  100  Bigg«K  o' 

Our  first  concept  of  selHw  « 

strategy  was  sales  and  adverS  t 

ing  analysis  aimed  at  the  IIX  S 

largest  advertisers  and  theip 
agencies,  particularly  non-usen  S 

of  newspapers.  While  reachim  „ 

these  key  accounts  remainToS 
overall  objective,  experiena 
has  produced  two  significant 
developments;  re 

1.  The  staff’s  first  efforts  «■  ■  m 

quired  so  much  time  and  yielded '  i® 
such  promising  data  on  a  bii  V 


target  company  that  it  seemed  I  on 


better  policy  to  work  on  ^  the '  in 
other  major  accounts  in  the  ^  tbi 
same  classification  —  adjustini '  ib 

the  basic  data  of  the  industry 
to  suit  each  company— than  to  Bt 

move  on  to  a  new  target  com-  as 
pany  in  another  classification  I  tie 
2.  The  sponstaneous  respona  I  coi 
from  advertisers  to  our  aa  I  < 
nouncement  of  new  Bureio  I  inf 
services — both  in  Bureau  spokes- 1  me 
men’s  addresses  to  importut  ■  “a 
advertising  gatherings  and 
through  promotion — produced  1 1  sol 
rush  of  unanticipated,  ua  I  Sti 
planned  for  work  that  was  botb  Un 
impossible  and  unwise  to  tun  jot 
down  '  ex] 

With  these  minor  changes,  4  diu 
however,  the  No.  1  objective  rat 
mains  unchanged.  In  addition. '  oar 
Sales  devotes  its  efforts  to:  ne\ 

Working  with  the  national  Jec 
staffs  and  the  special  represenia  Pro 
tives  of  our  members.  Helpiq  ilia 
advertisers — of  whatever  sim- 
use  newspapers  more  effectivdy  Bi 
through  the  data  developed  1;  of 
The  Continuing  Study  of  Hm  Mr 
paper  Reading. 

Specific  Evidence  Difficult  ^ 
The  wish  of  all  concerned  b  a 
Bureau  operations  is  always  tint  «ri 
members  be  fully  informed-* 
specifically  as  possible— on  case 
the  Bureau  has  dealt  with.  0 
But  in  work  of  this  kind  it  Is 
eternally  true,  to  any  to- 
minded  observer,  that  creatin 
selling  effort — even  in  sharp 
focus  on  specific  objectives-  ■ 
remains  somewhat  like  gardsa  « 
ing.  Some  of  the  most  carefullj 
planted  seeds  never  come  , 
Some  come  up  two  years  lilff 
And  some  pop  up  that  you  new  , 
remember  planting  at  all 
This  makes  anything  lil^  ®*ll 
comprehensive  list  of  spec*  w  o 
progress  impossible.  It  see* 
best,  therefore,  to  rely  on  *  t 
lected  typical  cases.  MsiqJ 
the  highlights  of  this  seW 
have,  of  course,  already  hg 
reported  to  members  at  intew 
through  the  year  in  the  ^ — 

al  Division’s  newsletter, 
al  Report. 

Activity  at  the  Policy 
At  the  top  management  Ijjj  mr- 
of  industry,  the  National 
sion  can  cite  these  cases » 
significant  examples:  ' 

( Continued  on  page  1001  “k* 
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advertising  managers  as  a  time- 
Ad  Bureau  Spurs  saver,  and  is  being  used  by  78 

Vi  -  T  Bureau  newspapers  as  a  pattern 

Advances  in  liinaye  and  source  of  information  for 
continued  from  page  18  weekly  and  semimonthly  bulle- 
tins  to  their  own  retail  ac- 
*  try— the  publishers’  representa-  counts. 

\  and  the  national  staffs  of  The  Clyde  Bedell  book,  “Let’s 
j  rour  papers.  There,  in  that  large  Talk  Retailing,’’  which  the  Bu- 
'  well  of  manpower,  stands  the  reau  sent  to  members  in  Decem- 

t  force  to  cover  our  long  battle-  ber,  has  already  resulted  in 
front,  the  people  to  multiply  our  orders  for  1,445  additional  copies 
I  efforts  and  convert  them  into  from  150  member  papers, 
f  and  dollars  for  you.  On  the  other  hand,  the 

I  “Let  us  not  forget,  even  for  a  Monthly  Selling  Kit,  an  impor- 
{  single  day  that  it  is  in  our  hands  tant  Division  project,  is  not  get- 
J  to  contribute  crucially  to  the  ting  the  attention  it  deserves. 
I  business  leadership  of  America  he  added.  To  help  newspapers 
1  in  the  better  more  effective  use  in  its  use,  the  Division  is  now 
?  of  Its  distribution  system,”  he  working  out  a  simplified  format. 


concluded.  The  Kit  will  continue  to  include 

Soles  Commiftee'a  Work  ^he  planning  calendar  the  mid- 

.  ..  .  _ point  price  charts  and  targets 

Makmg  the  report  of  tM  Bu-  month,”  designed  to  show 

reau's  Sales  Committee,  Chair-  newspaper  salesmen  what  is 
man  Vernon  Br^ks,  advertis-  right  merchandise  at  the 

York  right  time  at  the  right  price.” 
World-Telegr<m,  pointed  out  x^yg  assume  in  the  Retail 
one  goal  reached  by  the  Bureau  Division  that  merchants,  by  and 
during  the  year— -that  of  ocing  large,  know  what  it  is  all  about, 
the  headquarters  for  all  market  \Yg  gre  not  presuming  to  tell 
data  In  America.  them  how  to  run  their  busi- 

“Today  we  know  that  your  nesses.  But  don’t  you  agree 
Bureau  has  the  most  complete  these  merchants  will  think  more 
assemblage  of  market  informa-  gf  the  retail  solicitor  who  is  able 
tion  anywhere  ^ailable  in  this  to  give  them  price  information 
country,  he  elaborated.  qj.  timely  item  information 

Another  accomplishment  dur-  which  checks  with  the  informa- 
ing  the  year  was  the  establish-  {ion  they  may  already  have, 
ment  of  proof  that  the  theory  gnd  that  by  calling  this  material 
"all  business  is  local  was  sound,  to  their  attention  the  solicitor 
"If  every  man^acturer  were  gains  immeasurably  in  stature 
sold  on  one  iden  tnnt  the  United  with  those  Accounts^ 

States  of  America  was  not  the  'Good  Old  Dova'  Ahead 
Uniform  States  of  America,  the  ,  , 

inh  wniild  be  half  done.”  he  Your  Retail  Committee  feels 


States  of  America  was  not  the 
Uniform  States  of  America,  the 
job  would  be  half  done,”  he 


explained.  “No  advertising  me-  going  to  jielp 

,  >  dium  can  hope  to  wield  the  in-  stores  in  their  everyday  prob- 
.  ,  fluence  in  any  community  that  Joutis,  so  that  they  can  continue 
can  be  exerted  by  the  local  justify  the  increasing  costs  of 

newspaper.  So  our  research  pro-  advertising  linage,  then  we 

1  ject  has  paid  off.  It  creates  should  be  resolved  to  know 

.  prospects  for  newspapers  faster  about  the  stores  merchan- 

[  than  our  staff  can  handle  them.”  Rising  activities,  so  as  to  be  able 
A  Lyman  L.  Hill,  director  of  the  to  intelligently  point  out  how  to 
Bureau’s  Western  operations  out  better  results  from  our 

of  Chicago,  was  introduced  by  newspapers.  Isn  t  that  the  way 
Mr.  Brooks.  Hill,  he  detailed,  we  are  going  to  keep  them  sold, 
comes  to  the  Bureau  from  s^tl  them  more  advertising 
Servel,  Inc.,  where  he  was  di-  the  days  to  come?”  he 

rector  of  sales  research.  He  is  ssked. 

a  former  president  of  the  Am-  Newspaper  men  must  not  for- 
erican  Marketing  Association.  S®t  that  those  days  to  come  are 
n-  ■  •  D  •  “the  good  old  days  of  normal 

Retail  Division  Reports  times,”  Division  Director  John 

Opening  the  Retail  Division’s  Giesen  declared,  picking  up  the 
part  of  the  program,  George  G.  ball.  The  “good  old  days.”  he 
Steele,  local  advertising  man-  added,  when  the  advertiser  ques- 
^er  of  the  Philadelphia  Bui-  tinned  why  he  should  run  an- 
letin,  present^  the  report  of  the  other  ad  this  week  when  last 
Retail  Committee,  of  which  he  week’s  one  didn’t  pull  .  .  .  the 
“Chairman.  days  when  many  retailers  did 

Restating  the  Division’s  objec-  65  to  70%  of  their  business  on 
retail^  advertising  30  to  35%  of  their  stocks  and 
staffs  to  be  more  informed  on  placed  their  advertising  on  those 
oiBinMs  in  general  and  the  re-  stocks. 

11  “  j  particular  as  He  raised  the  question,  “Can 

weu  as  to  be  thoroughly  ground-  we  accept  situations  prevalent 
m  i  u  pointed  in  our  industry  and  in  the  field 

h»  Ik  T\i  ?  ,“aales  tools”  Issued  of  retailing  we  serve,  as  they 
kL  k  ^wision  for  this  purpose  were  in  the  good  old  days?” 

DM  ^en  meeting  with  wide-  In  addition  to  the  old  prob- 
»  “PPfoval,  for  the  most  lems  today  stores  are  filled  with 
irom  both  newspapers  and  executive  personnel  who  have 
^  never  experienced  competitive 

year  at  this  time  70  merchandising  and  advertising, 
“papers  were  using  Retail  he  warned. 

‘Tnrta?*  ”  ^®  reported.  “Advertising  in  our  papers  on 

miHn»  newspapers  are  goods  that  customers  do  not 
“®®  one  or  want,  and  lack  of  sufficient 


I  store  experience  to  pre-evaluate 

SMemo  Weekly  customer  wants”  are  “two  facts 

B tndii  more  than  60  that  stand  on  the  horizon  of  our 

Sand  retailing  tomorrow,”  he  summarized.  The 

1  vertising.  Is  regarded  by  material  being  issued  by  the 
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Stars  &  Stripes 
5  Years  Old 

PruNCSTADT,  Germany  —  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  World  War 
II  will  be  five  years  old  on 
April  18. 

The  unofficial  newspaper  of 
the  U.S.  armed  forces  began 
publication  as  an  eight-page 
weeklv  in  London.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1942,  it  became  a  dailv  and 
snread  over  the  world’s  largest 
circulation  area,  servicing  sol- 
diei'.s  in  three  theaters. 

Today  five  editions  —  Berlin- 
Bremen.  Western  France.  Aus¬ 
tria-Bavarian.  Italian  and  Rh’ne- 
Main  Final — are  ouhPshed  here, 
where  on  Anril  5,  1945.  the  first 
German  edition  rolled  off  the 
presses. 

The  present  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  Europe  is  a  12-oage  daily 
tabloid  which  pads  it'elf  on  Sun¬ 
days  with  a  Yank-like  24-oage 
magazine.  Weekend,  and  a  four- 
page  comic  section. 

Pacific  GIs  read  a  four-page 
full-sized  Stars  and  Stripes  pub¬ 
lished  daily  in  Tokyo. 

Division  concerns  itself  with 
these  problems  and  is  geared  to 
help  the  advertising  men  help 
the  retailer  keep  his  business 
good. 

A  slide  film  presentation  illus¬ 
trating  staff  uses  of  Retail  Divi¬ 
sion  services,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Karl  Moore. 
Division  promotion  manager, 
followed  Mr.  Giesen’s  talk.  En¬ 
titled  “Last  Day  of  a  Baffling 
Era.”  it  chronicled  the  problems 
of  Gaines  Hunter,  local  adver¬ 
tising  man. 

The  need  for  “concerted,  co¬ 
operative,  purposeful  effort  from 
all  elements  in  the  newspaper 
picture — publishers,  representa¬ 
tives.  newspaper  executives,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising — ”  so 
that  newspapers  can  rightly  take 
advantage  of  the  advertising  op¬ 
portunities  ahead,  was  empha¬ 
sized  by  Frank  H.  Meeker,  of 
Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co. 
and  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

During  the  past  five  years, 
which  coincided  with  the  five 
years  of  existence  of  the  AANR, 
he  cited,  some  69  millions  of 
lines  of  general  advertising  (not 
including  automotive)  have 
been  added  to  newspapers,  de¬ 
spite  newsprint  shortages,  de¬ 
spite  rising  costs  and  consequent 
rising  rates. 

Linage  in  other  media  grew, 
too,  he  pointed  out.  for  all  media 
function  in  a  sellers’  market, 
but  today  as  magazines  and 
radio  face  slumps,  and  news¬ 
papers  continue  to  show  gains, 
it  is  evident  that  newspapers 
stand  at  a  strategic  vantage 
point. 

“Right  now  the  greatest  front¬ 
page  story  in  the  realm  of  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising  is 
happening.  Events  are  shaping 
themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  about  a  Golden  Decade  of 
national  advertising  progress 
for  our  medium,”  he  declared. 

“Don’t  let  this  story,  don’t  let 
this  development  get  away  from 
us,  don’t  let  us  be  scooped  by 
any  other  medium. 


Agency  Man 
Calls  for  More 
Ad  Research 

With  business  entering  a  cru¬ 
cial  phase  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  research  can  make  greater 
contributions  than  ever  before, 
Frederick  Reynolds,  vicepresl- 
dent  and  director  of  research  of 
Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger,  told 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Advertising 
Club  April  3. 

“Advertising  and  market  re¬ 
search  today  are  taking  away 
some  of  the  guesswork  and  re¬ 
placing  it  with  greater  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  judgments  and  de¬ 
cisions  for  the  future,”  he  said. 

Tracing  the  development  of 
new  advertising  and  marketing 
techniques  and  functions,  Rey¬ 
nolds  said  there  must  be  more 
research  especially  in  re-eval¬ 
uating  markets,  products  and 
appeals. 

“People  are  not  going  to  spend 
twice  the  amount  of  time  read¬ 
ing  magazine  and  newspaper 
ads,  nor  will  they  spend  twice 
the  amount  of  time  they  used 
to  in  listening  to  the  radio,”  he 
said.  “Yet,  they  must  buy  twice 
the  amount  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  ( as  before  the  war )  to 
keep  pace  with  the  economy  in 
which  we  now  live.  Doesn’t  this 
mean  a  sizable  improvement  in 
the  efficiency  of  all  advertising 
and  selling?  I  think  so. 

“At  the  present  time  there  are 
about  2V^  times  as  many  fami¬ 
lies  with  incomes  over  $5,000  a 
year  as  there  were  in  1940. 
’There  are  2V&  times  as  many 
families  with  incomes  between 
$3,000  and  $5,000  a  year;  and 
nearly  twice  the  number  of 
families  with  incomes  of  $2,000 
to  $3,000. 

■ 

BBDO  Names  Haupt, 
Kimball  to  Board 


Election  of  Henry  H.  Haupt 
and  Keith  Kimball  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Ben  Duffy, 
president. 

Mr.  Haupt  joined  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  office  of  the  agency  in 
1936,  and  was  appointed  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  that  office 
in  1941.  Last  year  he  was  named 
executive  assistant  to  John  C. 
Cornelius,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  agency’s 
western  offices.  His  headquarters 
are  now  in  the  Chicago  office. 

Mr.  Kimball,  copy  executive 
and  a  vicepresident  since  1943, 
went  to  BBDO  in  1927  as  a  copy¬ 
writer. 


Ad  Bureau's  Report 

_ continued  from  page  98 

Postwar  auto  dealer  set-up. 
Shifts  in  population  and  other 
market  factors  analyzed  to  help 
a  leading  automobile  manufac¬ 
turer  realign  his  dealer  set-up 
and  reallocate  sales  quotas. 
Changes  resulting  from  this  in¬ 
timate  work  on  sales  are  lead¬ 
ing  to  revaluation  of  media  to 
parallel  the  new  sales  potential, 
area  by  area.  This  seems  cer¬ 
tain  to  lead  to  wider  use  of 
newspaper  space. 

Tests  make  newspapers  basic. 
Bureau  helped  agency  plan  test 
of  newspapers  vs.  spot  radio  for 
cigarette  manufacturer.  Results 
made  newspapers  the  company’s 
basic  medium,  with  copy  now 
running  three  and  five  times  a 
week.  Test  results  showed  the 
way  to  several  other  important 
tobacco  accounts. 

Victory  in  toilet  goods.  Stimu¬ 
lated  creation  of  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  style  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  on  toilet  requisite  and  its 
test  in  over  100  dailies  in  wide¬ 
spread  area  at  cost  of  $250,000. 
Success  led  to  large  newspaper 
campaign  for  another  of  com¬ 
pany's  products,  created  new  in¬ 
terest  in  newspapers  on  part  of 
one  of  radio’s  heaviest-spending 
customers. 

Book  house  discovers  news¬ 
papers.  Helped  book  publisher 
and  agency  plan  test  of  news¬ 
papers  vs.  other  media  in  group 
of  cities,  some  not  considered 
good  book  cities.  Newspapers 
won  hands  down;  book  was 
No.  1  best-seller.  Other  pub¬ 
lishers  deeply  interested. 

Wine  business  is  local,  too. 
Bureau  analysis  showing  varia¬ 
tion  in  wine  consumption 
prompted  company  to  allot 
$350,000  extra  to  newspapers. 
Company  has  since  canceled  its 
network  and  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing.  Influence  of  this  original 
study  on  other  vintners  may 
shift  as  much  as  $1,000,000  to 
newspapers. 

Babies  don't  read  papers  but 
mothers  do.  Baby  food  study 
based  on  member  newspaper’s 
Continuing  Grocery  Audit  made 
strong  case  for  newspapers.  One 
former  non-user  now  testing  in 
limited  areas.  Others  believed 
likely  to  follow  lead  to  heavier 
use  of  newspapers  in  this  bigger- 
than-$l,000,000  classification.  Ex¬ 
tra  dividend:  study  has  cracked 
important  agency  so  far  anta¬ 
gonistic  to  newspapers. 

Brand  from  the  burning. 
Helped  agency  build  case  to 
keep  food  products  in  news¬ 
papers  when  client  wanted  to 
shift  to  magazines.  About  $200,- 
000  involved. 

People  don't  get  it  wholesale. 
So  Bureau  helped  agency  plan 
introductory  campaign  on  new 
drug  product — most  important 
contribution  being  that  of  get¬ 
ting  agency  to  place  advertising 
on  basis  of  retail  instead  of 
wholesale  sales.  Otherwise  cam¬ 
paign  might  have  fizzled,  news¬ 
papers  been  blamed.  Success  of 
this  $300,000  campaign  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  lead  to  bigger,  more 
effective  use  of  newspapers  for 
company’s  other  products. 

Uses  all  U.  S.  dailies.  Bureau 
in  on  planning  of  tobacco  cam¬ 
paign  that  used  every  U.  S.  daily 


—  mo.st  successfully.  News¬ 
papers’  take:  $3,000,000. 

What  makes  opinions?  Anal¬ 
ysis  of  comparative  coverage 
of  wage-earner  groups  by  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  may  lead 
to  drastic  shift  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  campaign  by  automobile 
manufacturer. 

To  the  ladies!  Bureau  helped 
agenc.v  develop  factors  that  de¬ 
termine  market  potential  for 
improved  laundry  product  be¬ 
ing  introduced  market  by  mar¬ 
ket,  exclusively  in  newspapers. 
Budget:  $150,000. 

Where  there's  smoke  .  .  .  Main¬ 
tained  close  contact  with  agen¬ 
cies  of  all  major  cigarette  com¬ 
panies,  worked  with  them  on 
ideas  for  newspaper  campaigns 
for  future  development. 

Save  the  surface.  Prepared 
presentation  on  value  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  use  by 
agency  handling  paint  account 
in  selling  sales  force  and  deal¬ 
ers  on  shift  to  newspapers.  Esti¬ 
mated  initial  expenditure:  over 
$150,000. 

Cooperation  with  National  Staffs 
and  Representatives 

In  the  field  of  direct  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  industry’s  sales 
force — member  newspapers’  na¬ 
tional  staffs  and  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  —  these  cases  are 
typical : 

To  the  rescue  of  $750,000. 
Worked  with  a  representatives’ 
firm  to  upset  a  media  survey 
that  would  have  meant  cancela¬ 
tion  of  $750,000  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  by  one  of  nation’s  top 
advertisers,  whose  policies  are 
watched  by  entire  food  and 
grocery  industry. 

Record-breaking  test.  Teamed 
with  newspaper  and  agency  on 
plans  for  newspapers-vs.-radio 
test  on  what  is  probably  highest- 
frequency  large  space  ever  run: 
500  lines  five  times  a  week. 

New  light  on  beer-drinking. 
Presentation  to  four  major 
brewers  in  collaboration  with 
member  papers  showed  wide 
variations  in  beer  consumption, 
need  of  using  local  media  more. 
Substantial  increases  in  news¬ 
paper  space  evident. 

Weather,  too,  is  local.  Ana¬ 
lyzed  range  of  freezing  weather 
for  national  staff  of  member 
paper  to  show  superiority  of 
newspapers  over  magazines  for 
antifreeze.  Involved:  $130,000 
of  magazine  space. 

Where  do  air  travelers  live? 
Worked  with  member  paper  to 
show  high  concentration  of  area 
of  origin  of  air  passenger  traffic, 
waste  involved  in  use  of  maga¬ 
zines  as  major  medium.  May 
mean  $500,000  shift  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Speeding  return  engagement. 
Cooperated  with  representative 
on  plans  to  reintroduce  well- 
known  beer  into  important  pre¬ 
war  market.  Result:  40,000-line 
campaign  in  15  cities. 

Nation-wide  transport  cam¬ 
paign.  Topped  years  of  previous 
Bureau  effort  in  work  with 
member  paper  on  plans  for 
transportation  campaign  i  n 
newspapers  using  every  U.S. 
daily.  Take;  about  $3,000,000. 

Soapmaker’s  about-face.  One 
of  the  top  advertisers  in  the 
soap  field  publicly  announced  a 
shift  to  a  50-50  ratio  on  radio 
and  print,  after  years  as  one  of 


McCrackin  Joins 
Bureau  on  Coast 

John  P.  McCrackin  has  joined 
the  research  department  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Division,  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles  P.  Hirth,  Jr., 
according  to  H.  C.  Bernsten. 
division  general  manager. 

McCrackin  has  been  with  the 
Washington  State  Department  of 
Social  Security,  was  research 
manager  of  the  Seattle  Times. 
and  most  recently  a  market  ana¬ 
lyst  with  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  Knight  &  Parker,  con¬ 
sumer  and  opinion  research 
organization. 

Hirth,  who  has  joined  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  went  to  the 
Bureau  in  1945  after  Navy 
.service. 

radio’s  biggest  spenders.  Bu¬ 
reau  worked  with  representa¬ 
tives,  reaching  all  key  executive 
personnel.  Change  can  mean  as 
much  as  $2,000,000  to  news¬ 
papers  in  normal  years. 

Ratio  change  in  beverages. 
Bell-wether  in  its  field  is  revers¬ 
ing  60-40  ratio  in  favor  of  radio 
vs.  printed  media.  Bureau  work¬ 
ing  with  top  agency  people.  Can 
mean  up  to  $500,000  new  busi¬ 
ness  for  newspapers. 

Helping  Advertisers  Use  News¬ 
papers  More  Effectively 

In  the  application  to  adver¬ 
tisers’  problems  of  the  store  of 
readership  data  now  available 
lies  the  third  basic  category  of 
Bureau  sales  activity: 

Better  automobile  copy.  Ana¬ 
lyzed  readership  of  automobile 
advertising.  Result :  agency 
believes  its  client’s  copy  will  be 
substantially  more  effective. 

New-style  oil  advertising. 
Suggested — and  helped  agency 
develop — daily  comic  campaign 
for  major  oil  company.  Recom¬ 
mendation,  calling  for  several 
hundred  newspapers,  awaiting 
client’s  approval. 

Less  radio,  more  newspapers. 
Supplied  readership  analysis  to 
help  agency  build  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  brewer  for  sharply  cur¬ 
tailed  radio,  more  newspaper 
space. 

More  smokers  per  dollar. 
Analyzed  readership  of  tobacco 
advertising,  helped  agency  pre¬ 
pare  plan  for  exclusive  use  of 
newspapers  on  smoking  tobacco 
account.  At  stake  for  news¬ 
papers:  about  $500,000. 

Seeds  of  future  campaigns. 
Arranged  for  placing  of  more 
than  90  ads,  totaling  more  than 
20,000  lines,  for  testing  in  The 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  —  each  a  seed  of  a 
potential  newspaper  campaign. 

Pact  with  big  radio  spender. 
Grocery  account,  currently 
spending  more  than  $15,000,000, 
repeatedly  stated  it  “didn’t 
know  how  to  use  newspapers.’’ 
Agreement  reached:  when  gro¬ 
cery  inventory  test  machinery 
now  being  established  by  mem¬ 
bers  under  Bureau  supervision 
is  ready  and  product  shortage 
eases,  full-scale  all-out  test  of 
newspaper  advertising  will  be 
given  green  light. 

Special  readership  analyses 
prepared  and  presented  to  all 
major  advertisers  and  agencies 


in  these  high  spending  s^u 
cola  drinks,  toilet  and 
soaps.  cold  cereals,  ^ 
liquor,  toiletries.  '  ^ 
How  Much  Is  ll  Worth? 
How  much  can  your  Buta 
be  worth  to  newspapers  w 
year?  It  makes  intereS 
arithmetic  to  go  through  » 
foregoing  list  and  try  to  « 
mate  what  each  reported  spedi 
situation  may  be  worth  » 
then  add  up  the  total. 

So  many  influences  were  • 
work,  so  much  has  been  actoa 
plished  that  we  don’t  even  koo 
about  that  any  such  reductk 
to  a  dollar  balance  sheet  is  be 
left  to  individual  judgment. 
The  Master-Key:  A  Central  Seb 
Theme  for  Newgpoperi 
Through  all  the  exampb 
given  above — chosen  at  randoi 
to  indicate  variety  rather  thi 
presented  as  a  complete  catak 
— the  most  important  fact  ll 
emerges  for  newspapers  is  d 
matic  confirmation  on  a  hr 
scale  of  the  old  truism  » 
present  Bureau  slogan.  All  fiJ 
ness  Is  Local.  There  is  now ; 
cumulating  indisputable  e. 
dence  that  a  highly  varied 
opportunity  exists  for  such 
mon  and  supposedly  "natic 
products  as: 

Soap  ( because  of  hard  water) 
Deodorants  ( because  of  j 
tion  in  length  of  hot  seasoni  I 
Gasoline  ( commuting 
and  distances  between  tir^ 
vary  widely) 

Life  insurance  (because  : 
variations  in  per  capita  we."' 

Sugar  (no  one  knows  r': 
but  major  differences  existi 
Beverages:  tea,  coffee,  c' 
ginger  ale,  soda  (tastes  j.' 
vary! ) 

Building  materials  (vgrU: 
in  ratios  of  population  to  he 
ing  due  to  population  shiftii 
This  list  could  be  extended  L 
definitely.  The  philosophy 
symbolizes  has  long  be^  c 
sidered  by  many  Uioue’ 
newspaper  men.  But  no  c; 
seems  to  have  realized  how : 
most  universally  applicable 
the  homely  truth.  All  ■ 

Is  Local.  Even  now  we  do  r 
yet  fully  realize  the  final  i- 
plication  and  the  full  povsM 
this  idea  when  carefully  de¬ 
mented  and  applied  to 
industries  now  using  b: 
cast’’  media. 

Repeated  analyses  in  re: 
industries  show  the  failure  i 
“store  -  bought,’’  ready-®:' 
coverage  patterns  to  fit  the  - 
vidual  needs  and 
of  many  “national’’  adv^r:.- 
U.  S.  A.,  as  the  Bureau’s  Gv 
Roots  presentation  so  aptly  1 
it,  does  not  mean  Uniform  S' 
of  America. 

Men  Make  InatitutioM  : 

In  any  effort  such  as  tha- 
is  clear  that  final  success 
pends  not  only  on  a  sc- 
central  sales  theme,  loiss-r 
planning  and  adequate 
sources,  but  on  the  ne*  . 
operate  it. 

You  now  know  your 
Director,  Alfred  Stanford.- 
of  you  also  have  come  to » 
with  increasing  respect  Dis  ¬ 
associate,  Harold  Bamtt  J 
of  these  men  have  o'J*”  ,i 
records  in  advertising.  W  j-  | 
nucleus  a  further  gtoup  *  - 

( Continued  on  page  Iw  I 


EDITOR  A  PURLISHERfor  April 


Plea  To  The  Press  Of  America 

Th«  first  line  of  defense  of  our  liberty,  and  the  front  line  of 
attack  in  defense  of  our  liberty  is  the  press  of  America. 

the  greatest  robbery  in  the  world  is  the  whittling  away  of 

THE  LIBERTIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 


THE  PRESS  IS  THE  C.l'ARDIAN  OE'  FREE  SPEECH  AND 
liberty. 

Resume  the  responsibilities  that  were  vested  in  you  at  the  birth 
of  liberty— rededicate  yourself  to  that  principle  -our  liberty  is 
reflated  in  your  free  press.  If  we  lose  liberty,  you  lose  the  free  press. 
One  hundred  forty  million  people  have  a  stake  in  this  question. 

You  of  the  press  should  review  your  purpose  and  reason  for 
existence— you  are  we,  the  people — in  action  every  day.  It  is  your 
task  to  protect,  by  every  fair  means,  the  Constitutional  Biil  of 
Rights- by  pitiless  publicity— by  logic. 

We,  the  people,  pay  out  our  pennies  and  nickels  for  daily  papers  — 
our  dimes,  quarters,  and  more,  for  magazines. 

We.  the  people,  and  our  business  system— those  who  advertise, 
keep  you  a  going  industry. 

We  pay  you  to  carry  messages  for —and  to  us.  There  are  two 
sides  to  every  story.  State  the  Truth.  When  individuals  or  groups 
assault  our  system— you.  the  press,  should  flank  it  by  TRUTH 
We  will  be  the  jury. 

Tell  us  how  the  Government  has  “cut”  itsell  in  as  a  i^artner  of 
every  working  man  and  woman  of  the  I’.  S.  A. — and  as  a  partner  in 
every  free  and  private  enterprise.  Does  not  the  amount  of  the 
"take"  mean  political,  legalized  stealing  from  those  who  work  and 
sweat  and  try  to  save  something  for  their  old  age?  Tell  the  people 
how.  by  thrift  and  savings  they  have  become  the  owners  of  the  free 
enteiprise  system  in  this  country.  Thrift  and  savings  have  become 
politically,  old-fashioned  words,  but  thrift  and  savings  and  common 
sense  built  our  country,  and  can  do  so  again.  We  all  have  a  stake 
in  the  business  that  is  the  U.  S.  A. 

TAKE  GOVERNMENT  OUT  OF  BUSINESS! 

RETURN  IT  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

Tell  we.  the  people,  how  government  competes  with  the  free 
enterprise  system,  and  how  they  secure  their  capital  from  we.  the 
people  by  taxes.  Tell  us  how  they  have  failed  to  account  for  the 
losses  by  political  management.  Explain  how  the  Treasury  passes 
out  more  of  our  money  to  keep  them  solvent.  We,  the  people,  ask 
you— would  you  want  a  government  press  to  compete  with  you? 
Government  in  business  is  for  the  vote.  You  do  not  bite  the  hand 
which  t^s  jobs.  We,  the  people,  and  the  press  should  demand  an 
accounting  of  their  losses  which  is  our  loss  by  bureaucratic  man¬ 
agement.  You.  the  press,  can  create  an  awakening  to  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  we,  the  people,  by  government  competition. 

.ABR.\HAM  LINCOLN  SUMMED  IT  ALL  UP  WHEN  HE  SAID: 
“Public  sentiment  is  everything.  With  public  sentiment, 
nothing  can  fail— without  it  nothing  can  succeed.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  who  moulds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he 
who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions.  He  makes 
statutes  and  decisions  possible  or  impossible  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted." 

^ou,  the  press  of  America,  are  as  important  as  our  Congress 
becau*  you  form  public  opinion.  The  American  people  can  do 
any  thing,  if  you  will  only  tell  them  why — but  you  must  tell  them. 
Gne  s  judgment  is  no  better  than  his  information. 

No  real  American  ever  opposed  the  rights  of  the  ordinary  man — 
01  mmonties — of  labor — of  business.  These  rights  are  inherently 


ours  and  theirs.  We.  the  people,  want  to  preserve  them  to  under¬ 
stand  progress  -growth — development.  We  rnust  look  to  you,  the 
press,  to  state  the  news.  Express,  editorially,  interpretations  of  the 
news  once  a  week  on  your  front  page.  Use  your  press  in  defense 
of  Liberty- -Freedom — in  language  we.  the  people,  can  understand. 
Show  us  the  trends,  point  out  dangers— state  both  sides.  Expo^ 
the  totalitarians  -collectivists — those  who  always  exercise  the  Bill 
of  Rights  without  any  sense  of  responsibility  because  under  it  they 
have  the  right  of  free  speech  which  they  use  to  discredit  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system.  Would  it  be  news  if  their  bills  were  paid  by  a  foreign 
paymaster? 

You  are  experts  in  publicity.  You  should  be  telling  us  that  busi¬ 
ness  doesn’t  grab  a  dollar  for  itself  every  tirne  it  pays  out  a  dollar 
in  wages.  You  should  be  telling  us  that  business  distributes  seven 
to  eight  dollars  in  wages  for  every  dollar  it  pays  to  those  whose 
money  is  in  the  business. 

THIS  ACTUALLY  IS  YOUR  BIG  JOB  TODAY 

The  right  of  free  speech  is  a  RIGHT,  not  a  LICENSE.  If  the 
foreign  idea  to  take  over  is  accomplished,  you  will  not  be  a  new's- 
paper.  One  hundred  forty  millions  of  people  will  then  be  in  a  closed 
shop -a  Government  closed  shop — then  what  becomes  of  liberty? 
If  that  is  a  fact  -tell  us. 

Start  selling  your  own  and  our  country  and  make  it  worth  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar— that  will  make  your  press  worth  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.  Citizenship  in  the  V.  S.  A.  is  the  most 
envied  privilege  in  the  world  today.  That  is  because  we,  the  U.  S.  A., 
have  been  the  most  successful  in  developing  popular  government, 
common  wealth,  and  real  freedom  and  liberty.  Tell  this  kind  of 
news  to  we,  the  people,  who  with  OUR  PENNIES,  NICKELS  AND 
DIMES  SUPPORT  THE  PRESS.  Tell  it  to  the  advertisers,  and 
encourage  them  to  speak  of  the  romance  of  American  business. 
.Americans  want  to  hear  it.  Dig  for  the  facts— expose  useless  spend¬ 
ing.  Expose  the  real  meaning  of  Government  ownership.  Expose 
the  whittling  away  of  our  charter  of  liberty.  Expose  monopolistic 
desp<jtism,  whether  in  government,  business  or  labor.  Expose  rep¬ 
resentative  government  when  it  fails  to  uphold  and  defend  and 
protect  constitutional  liberties,  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  We  shall  be  enlightened  by  your  presentation  of  the  facts. 

The  greatest  document  which  belongs  to  you  and  to  us,  is  our 
Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  our  bread  and  butter  document,  and  it  built 
-America  from  short  pants  into  a  No.  I  world  power.  This  docu¬ 
ment  -The  Bill  of  Rights — is  the  foundation  of  freedom  upon  which 
rests  the  good  will  and  assets  of  all  free  and  private  enterprise  and 
liberty,  and  if  it  is  ever  superimposed  by  any  other  document,  it 
means  a  treadmill  of  the  state  for  we,  the  people.  Your  success 
in  this  effort  will  justify  the  faith  of  our  founding  fathers.  Your 
failure  may  mark  a  collapse  of  the  last  citadel  of  a  free  people  any¬ 
where  on  this  globe.  If  robberies — murders,  scandals  are  the  meat 
of  newsprint,  what  could  be  more  worthy  of  publicity  than  the 
looting  of  liberty  and  the  murder  of  freedom? 

WE,  THE  PEOPLE.  OFFER  THE  THEFT  OF  FREE¬ 
DOM  AS  THE  GREATEST  ROBBERY  IN  THE 
WORLD.  YOl’  SHOULD  PREVENT  IT. 

E.  F.  HUTTON 

Westbury,  Long  Island 


Permission  is  hereby  granted  to 
any  individual  or  group  to  reprint 
this  advertisement  at  their  expense 
anywhere  at  any  time.  To  do  so 
is  to  spread  this  appeal  to  more 
millions  of  the  people. 


List  ni9ht,  on  the  screen,  Irene  Dunne  made  a  vital  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Cancer  Fund.  She  stated 
I  one  out  of  every  eisht  people  is  now  doomed  to  die  of  this  disease.  That  is  a  shock  to  you  and 
0  me.  out  a  3reater  shock  would  be  the  loss  of  liberty.  And  140,000,000  Americans  are  now  in 
I  °  losing  their  Liberty.  Our  forebears  endured  all  diseases,  all  hardships,  all  ills  to  give  us  the 
d  *  >.'^1  have  enjoyed.  The  cancer  appeal  and  all  other  charitable  appeals  are  worthy.  Is  not  free- 
om  inell  worthy  of  an  appeal?  Money  doesn't  care  who  owns  it.  It  is  what  you  do  with  it  when  you 
ve  It  that  counts.  Let  us,  by  all  means,  support  this  cancer  drive  to  eradicate  the  dread  disease.  But 
Let***  *  *  fi'o  cancer  that  is  eroding  our  liberty  and  freedom  from  within  and  from  without. 

us  not  neglect  to  think  of  this:  Even  our  charity  and  our  ability  to  give  as  we  will  is  a  right 
oom  of  the  very  Liberty  that  others  would  take  away  from  all  of  us.  E.  F.  H. 


a  pu 
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Ad  Bureau's  Report 

continued  from  page  100 


standing  people  have  been 
added.  Several  new  members 
of  this  group  deserve  special 
emphasis,  because  the  future 
success  of  Bureau  efforts  will  be 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  these 
carefully  selected  key  men. 

Introducing  Lyman  Hill,  New 
Western  Manager 

Lyman  L.  Hill,  director  of 
sales  research  of  Servel,  Inc., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  joined  the  Bu¬ 
reau  on  Apr.  7  as  Western  man¬ 
ager,  with  headquarters  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Dent  Hassinger,  who  has 
been  acting  Western  manager, 
becomes  assistant  Western  man¬ 
ager.  After  May  1,  he  will  be 
in  command  at  the  Bureau's 
new  and  expanded  Chicago  of¬ 
fices  at  360  North  Michigan  Ave. 

The  Bureau  went  to  industry 
rather  than  to  the  advertising 
business  to  find  a  man  who 
could  understand  the  full  range 
of  problems  confronting  busi¬ 
ness  today,  and  chose  a  man 
whose  stature  is  fully  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  newspapers  of  the 
midwest  area  where  40  of  the 
nation’s  100  largest  advertisers 
are  located. 

Lyman  Hill  is  immediate  past 
president  of  the  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Association,  present 
chairman  of  its  planning  com¬ 
mittee,  and  widely  regarded  as 
having  made  far-reaching  con¬ 
tributions  to  sales,  distribution 
and  marketing  progress.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Distri¬ 
bution  Council  ( advising  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce)  and 
chairman  of  its  marketing  sta¬ 
tistics  committee.  A  member  of 
the  distribution  and  business 
statistics  committees  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
U.  S.,  he  also  has  been  active  in 
the  National  Federation  of  Sales 
Executives. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hill 
began  his  career  as  an  engineer, 
later  entered  advertising  as  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  for  the 
Geyer  Co.  and  finally  was  in 
business  for  himself  as  market¬ 
ing  consultant  before  joining 
Servel  in  1936. 

“The  present  plans  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau,”  he  declared  in  a  recent 
interview,  “fit  my  beliefs  as  to 
the  future  principles  of  market¬ 
ing  perfectly.  I  long  have 
advocated  and  practiced  market- 
by-market  evaluation  and  de¬ 
velopment.  Newspapers  offer  the 
ideal  medium  for  this  modern 
and  coming  type  of  business 
growth.” 

Ottinger  Joins  Bureau  as 
Promotion  Director 

In  March  1947,  John  C.  Ot¬ 
tinger,  Jr.  joined  the  Bureau’s 
National  Division  as  Director  of 
Promotion,  resigning  as  account 
executive  and  plans  board  mem¬ 
ber  in  one  of  New  York’s  young¬ 
er  fast-growing  agencies.  Mr. 
Ottinger  is  no  stranger  to  news¬ 
papers  or  the  Bureau,  having 
several  years  ago  served  as  the 
Bureau’s  Assistant  Promotion 
Director. 

Special  Presentations  Help 
Establish  Basic  Thinking 

Major  emphasis  in  the  past 
year  has  been  placed  on  presen- 
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tations — in  strip  film  or  slide 
form — given  live  before  inter¬ 
ested  groups  rather  than  in 
printed  form. 

There  are  many  obvious 
advantages  to  this  method  of 
getting  basic  ideas  established. 
In  group  meetings  a  Bureau 
staff  member  can  cover — and 
answer  the  questions  of  —  a 
whole  organization's  key  men, 
its  beard  of  directors  or,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  a  thousand  of  its  saies- 
men. 

The  strip  films  now  available 
also  permit,  at  nominal  cost  to 
any  member  newspaper  ($5  per 
print),  a  vastly  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  people  in  the  newspaper 
business  to  assist  the  Bureau  in 
reaching  the  “heathen”  with 
basic  ideas. 

In  the  next  columns  and  the 
pages  following  are  described 
the  four  principal  presentations 
now  being  employed  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  newspapers  and  represen¬ 
tatives. 

New  Projects  in  Work  Show 
Unusual  Promise 

Three  major  new  projects  are 
being  rapidly  advanced: 

1.  Sequel  to  'More  Power  in 
Newspapers  Ads,’  analyzing  the 
successful  techniques  is  display 
advertising  of  non-editorial 
types — which  represents  90%  of 
national  linage.  This  promises 
to  be  a  real  contribution  to  more 
effective  copy — and  to  more  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  campaigns. 

2.  Liquor  analysis,  showing 
state-by-state  figures  for  each 
type  of  liquor.  In  some  cases 
variations  are  so  great  as  to  con- 
stiutc  one  of  the  strongest  in¬ 
dictments  yet  against  “national” 
advertising  spread  evenly  across 
the  country.  The  study  has  been 
shown  so  far  to  only  one  leading 
distiller,  on  whom  its  effect  can 
truly  be  called  sensational. 

3.  Electrical  appliance  adver¬ 
tising.  At  a  member  paper’s 
suggestion,  the  Bureau  is  work¬ 
ing  on  widespread  application  of 
the  paper's  own  plan  to  convert 
cooperative  appliance  advertis¬ 
ing  into  national  linage.  While 
any  prediction  is  premature,  we 
believe  this  should  result  in  con¬ 
version  of  many  millions  now 
spent  in  other  media — or  not 
spent  at  all. 

The  Bureau:  In  Person 

Another  important  activity  is 
appearance  before  important 
gatherings,  where  it  is  possible 
to  reach  simultaneously  large 
numbers  of  key  executives. 

Your  National  Director  is  a 
member  of  the  Council  on  Dis¬ 
tribution  —  advisory  group  to 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Harri- 
man.  In  addition  to  his  Council 
work,  he  has  been  a  featured 
speaker  before  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies 
and  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  ( both  closed  ses¬ 
sions),  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Journalism  ( where  he 
was  awarded  the  1946  Gold 
Medal),  Sales  Executives  Club 
of  New  York,  Inland  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  Kansas  City  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club. 

Other  staff  members  have  ad¬ 
dressed  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  Oklaho¬ 
ma  Press  Association,  Georgia 
Dailies,  Market  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  of  New  York,  Advertisers 


Full-Page  Ad 
Reprints  Booklet 


Plainfield,  N.  J. — The  entire 
contents  of  a  booklet  on  rent 
controls,  recently  published  by 
the  Foundation  for  Economic  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Inc.,  of  Irvington-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  was  published 
as  a  full-page  newspaper  ad 
in  the  Plainfield  Courier-News. 

S.  W.  Rushmore,  longtime 
Plainfield  resident  and  owner  of 
the  Plainfield  Laboratory,  ar¬ 
ranged  and  paid  for  the  space  in 
order  to  call  wider  attention  in 
his  community  to  the  effect  that 
rent  controls  were  having  on  the 
supply  of  housing. 


NATIONAL  DIVISION; 
RESEARCH 

TO  THE  Research  Department 

of  the  National  Division, 
established  as  an  individual 
entity  early  in  1946,  has  gone 
the  monumental  task  of  assem¬ 
bling  the  factual  raw  material 
on  which  the  whole  National  Di¬ 
vision  sales  and  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  erected. 

Research  has  proceeded  on 
three  broad  fronts  to  produce — 
as  of  today  —  a  body  of  data 
never  before  available  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  from  any 
single  medium,  or  from  any 
single  source  of  any  kind; 

1.  County-by-county  market 
and  media  data  on  every  one  of 
the  3,072  counties  in  the  U.  S., 
including  125  different  factors 
to  help  advertisers  determine 
their  logical  market  potentials. 
Also  included  is  each  county’s 
share  in  the  circulation  of 
virtually  all  U.  S.  English- 
language  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  in  the  circulation  of 
21  leading  magazines  and  in  the 
distribution  of  radio  homes. 

2.  Continuing  monthly  audit 
of  grocery  product  sales  through 
retail  outlets  in  major  markets, 
to  give  advertisers  in  this  top 
national  classification,  for  the 
first  time,  a  chance  to  measure 
actual  consumer  purchases  in  in¬ 
dividual  markets,  and  hence  an 
opportunity  to  reach  a  new 
standard  of  measuring  advertis¬ 
ing  results. 

3.  Continued  exploration  of 
newspaper  readership  through 
‘The  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading,’  directed  since 
1939  by  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  under  joint 
auspices  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 

In  addition,  the  Research  De¬ 
partment  continues  to  function 
as  a  national  clearing-house  of 
general  information  on  all 
phases  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Advertisers,  Agencies  Seek 
County  Marketing  Data 

Completion  of  the  County 
Market  Data  Project,  begun  in 


Club  of  Cincinnati,  Advertising 
Club  of  Toledo  and  numerous 
key-city  chapters  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Marketing  Association.  One 
staff  man  recently  toured  six 
key  southern  cities  where  he  ad¬ 
dressed  advertisers  and  agency 
executives  under  member  news¬ 
paper  auspices. 


January  1946,  was  flnt  -i 
nounced  by  the  National  5 
rector  in  an  address  to  the 
sociation  of  National  Advert 
ers  in  October.  ImmedisS 
afterward,  tradepaper  adverB*. 
ments  and  the  Bureau 
Services  Available  to  AdwrS 
ers  and  Advertising  Aoei^i  t, 
broadcast  the  news  throushSl  • 
the  advertising  field.  A^,l  „ 
tide  of  requests  for  the  n^t 
available  data  poured  in  frtm  ' 
national  advertisers,  age^ 
and  members. 

Many  of  these  requests  desd 
oped  into  major  salesansbiii 
projects  of  the  type  des^ 
on  preceding  pages,  opening^ 
door  for  Bureau  staff  membei 

to  policy-level  consideration  d 
basic  shifts  to  newspaper  adver 
Using. 


Typical  of  the  hundreds  of 
cases  where  this  new  seTsin' 
has  gone  into  action; 

What’s  cooking  —  and  wlwrj' 
Electrical  appliance  manufic 
turer  gets  breakdown  for  lE 
U.  S.  counties  showing  t^of 
fuel  used  for  cooking  and  host 
ing,  number  of  wired  honwi 
and  other  basic  sales-  and  si 
planning  factors. 

What?  No  newspapers?  Agencj 
posed  problem  of  how  to  reset 
2,000  families  in  a  newspape 
less  southern  county  Researtb 
showed  outside  newspapers 
penetrating  to  tune  of  over  6,0011 
family  coverage,  saved  switch 
to  other  media. 

Members  need  data,  too.  fiit(j 
a  New  York  member  paper,  if 
much  needed  analysis  of  fani  ii 
lies,  radio  homes,  magazine  loiif ' 
newspaper  circulations  in  281 
metropolitan-area  counties. 

Ready  by  tomorrow  monmi 
Rush  call  from  agency  in  need 
of  detailed  breakdown  of  ill 
newspaper  circulations  penetnt 
ing  120-county  midwest  ares 
Data  delivered  next  morning  . 

The  full  story  of  the  multi  | 
tude  of  data  all  punched  on  IBl 
cards,  which  members,  adver 
Users  and  agencies  can  tap,  i 
told  in  the  Services  booklet 
The  Research  staff  is  constsnt 
ly  busy  replenishing  its  reier 
voir  of  facts  with  new  and  cur 
rent  market  and  coverage  diti 
Grocery  Audit  Project  Makes 
Marketing  History 
To  answer  for  grocery  advet 
tisers  the  ever-present  questioi 
of  sales  effectiveness— in  a  4ek 
where  manufacturers  havelittk 
or  no  way  of  knowing  abocjjj’ 
actual  city-by-city  sales  to  c« 
sumers — the  Grocery  Audit  Pre 
ject  was  launched  in  1948.  Te 
day,  for  the  first  time  in  markd 
ing  history,  the  newspaper  ii 
dustry  is  cooperating  in  i 
standardized  program  throup 
which  grocery  advertisers  cs 
get  figures  of  this  kind  »  • 
monthly  basis,  city  by  ci^ 
a  growing  number  of  marW 
which  eventually  will  n* 
from  coast  to  coast  and  « 
stitute  a  market-by -market  cm 
section  of  the  U.  S. 

As  of  Apr.  1,  Bureau 
papers  in  five  cities  were  mj* 
operation  with  their 
ardized  Grocery  Audit 
Newspapers  in  10  other 
were  nearing  full  operiB» 
with  tests  under  way  to  ei^ 
lish  the  validity  of  their  ■■ 

( Continued  on  page  Iwi 
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iw  of  stores  to  be  audited.  Four 
^er  cities  were  awaiting  the 
of  Research  Department 
^  members  to  set  up  initial 
fcSs  and  nine  additional  cities 
^  in  the  process  of  early 

“for  advertisers  requiring  still 
broader  information  on  brand 
Ivements  in  individual  mar- 
krts.  the  Bureau  makes  avail- 
ible  data  based  on  consumer 
preference  studies  con¬ 
ducted  by  newspapers  in  various 
dties  throughout  the  country. 
•Continuing  Study'  Reachea  Now 
Peak  of  UsefulnoBB 
The  seven-year-old  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspapers  Reading — 
jnsnced  by  newspapers  through 
the  Bureau  but  managed, 
through  the  Advertising  Re- 
learch  Foundation,  by  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agencies — remains  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  assist  the  creation  of 
more  productive  newspaper  ad- 
lertising. 

During  the  past  year,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  newspapers 
studied  by  the  Foundation 
pass^  the  100  mark,  and  a  new 
ind  significant  contribution  to 
readership  research  was  made 
with  the  100-Study  Summary, 
which  fast  became  a  standard 
source  for  readership  data. 

V^ly  broader  use  of  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  data  by  advertisers 
and  agencies — to  the  eventual 
gain  of  newspapers — is  certain 
with  the  completion  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  project  under  which  the 
wealth  of  information  obtaina¬ 
ble  from  the  Study  is  being 
coded  on  IBM  punch-cards.  With 
the  consummation  of  this  pro¬ 
ject  readership  data  will  be  as 
quickly  and  easily  accessible — 
with  mechanized  accuracy  and 
speed— as  are  the  County  Mar¬ 
ket  Data. 

Meanwhile,  a  special  section 
of  the  Research  Department  has 
been  set  up  to  answer  the 
hundreds  of  requests  for  specific 
readership  data  which  constant¬ 
ly  come  in,  as  well  as  to  supply 
Sales  and  Promotion  with  read¬ 
ership  data  required  for  Bureau 
use  in  sales  analysis  and  promo¬ 
tion  work.  Already  In  every¬ 
day  use  is  the  department’s  com¬ 
prehensive  file  of  all  the  3,060 
national  advertisements  which 
have  been  checked  by  the  Study 
since  1939.  Both  advertisers  and 
agencies  and  member  papers 
>nd  their  representatives  are 
■nnking  steadily  increasing  use 
of  this  service. 

J^neral  Information  Service 
Day  after  day,  the  Research 
tkpartment  superimposes  on  its 
other  tasks  its  function  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  source  of  information  about 
“papers  and  markets. 

,  regular  information  serv¬ 
ice,  Valuable  Data  about  News¬ 
papers  and  Newspaper  Markets, 
chanTiels  much  of  ttiis  informa¬ 
tion  to  members  for  their  own 
t^ly  use.  Requests  for  in¬ 
formation  wholly  aside  from 
those  generated  by  the  Bureau’s 
t“^  m^or  research  projects 
to  mount— proof  of  the 
Bureaus  stiU  growing  stature 
suthoriUtive  national 
wurce  for  newspaper  advertis- 
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ing  information  of  every  pos¬ 
sible  kind. 

NATIONAL  DIVISION; 
PROMOTION 

THE  Promotion  Department  in 
the  past  year  has  become  for 
the  first  time  fully  integrated 
with  Sales,  with  its  entire  pro¬ 
gram  oriented  toward  the  basic 
National  Division  objectives. 

Promotion’s  No.  1  task  with 
the  funds  at  hand,  therefore,  has 
been  to  help,  in  collaboration 
with  Research,  in  producing 
basic  tools  required  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Division  selling  program 
— for  the  use  both  of  the  Bureau 
Sales  staff  and  of  the  industry’s 
nation-wide  sales  force  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  salesmen  and 
special  representatives.  The 
four  major  presentations  de¬ 
scribed  previously  are  examples 
of  Promotion’s  concentration  on 
this  task. 

Corollary  to  this  function  is 
Promotion  responsibility  for 


public  and  press  relations  for 
the  National  Division  program, 
including  the  Bureau’s  trade- 
paper  advertising  of  the  theme. 
All  Business  Is  Local. 

Tradepaper  Campaign  Hits 
Market-Difference  Keynote 
With  the  whole  impact  of  the 
Bureau’s  tradepaper  advertising 
concentrated  on  the  single 
theme.  All  Business  Is  Local, 
the  penetration  of  the  Bureau’s 
message  to  business  has  been 
multiplied  many  times,  opening 
many  new  avenues  for  eventual 
direct  Sales  exploration,  and 
producing  a  substantial  number 
of  direct  requests  for  Bureau 
marketing  aid. 

During  1946-47,  as  in  previous 
years.  Bureau  promotion  ads 
have  run  in  space  contributed  by 
member  newspapers  —  with  the 
All  Business  Is  Local  campaign 
aggregating  94  standard-size 
tradepaper  pages  in  14  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  tradepapers. 
reaching  a  circulation  of  more 


than  140,000.  The  National  Di' 
vision’s  appreciation  is  due  the 
35  organizations  holding  Bureau 
membership  whose  space  contri¬ 
butions  made  this  broad  cover¬ 
age  possible. 

Promotion  Material  Is  Aimed  at 
Nation-wide  Audience 

Vital  as  is  Promotion’s  direct 
collaboration  with  Sales,  your 
Bureau  recognizes  Promotion’s 
equally  important  function  of 
disseminating  practical,  factual 
promotional  material  to  the 
broadest  possible  audience  of 
national  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  Full  realization  of  this  half 
of  Promotion’s  dual  responsi¬ 
bility  under  the  Expansion  Plan 
must,  however,  await  additionad 
funds. 

Meanwhile,  Promotion  is  op¬ 
erating  on  three  sound  prind- 
pies: 

1.  Factual  approach.  New 
facts  developed  by  Research, 
plus  authenticated  case  his- 
{ Continued  on  page  104) 


. . .  and  in  Photo-Engraving  too  — 


This  is  an  Age  of 

SPECIALISTS! 

...  if  you  wanted  a 
rare  wateh  repaired; 


if  you  had  heart  trouble;  if  something 
happened  to  your  printing  press;  if  ink 
and  paper  presented  technical  problems 
— you  would  call  in  a  SPECIALIST,  of 
course.  For  SPECIALISTS  dedicate 
their  lives  doing  one  thing  well. 


Economy,  Speed  and  More  Punch  in  Newspaper 
Color  Engravings ...  better  Adaptation  to  Newsprint. 


This  is  an  AGE  OF  COLOR  and  news¬ 
papers  find  it  necessary  to  widen  ihe/r 
color  scope  ...  in  special  numbers, 
popular  magazine  sections,  local  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  national  advertising,  syn¬ 
dicate  comic  features  and  their  own 
publicity  promotions.  Every  hour  sees  a 
new  use  and  a  greater  need  for  .  .  .  COLOR 
IN  NEWSPAPERS. 


POST  specialists  know  the  newspaper 
business  from  press-room  problem, 
mechanical  requirements,  meeting  schedules 
to  deadline  difficulties.  Exclusively  a 
newspaper  color  plant,  POST  does  not 
service  customary  photo-engraving  accounts. 
They  think  and  act  from  a  newspaper 
point  of  view.  Result — speed  and  economy 
in  moulding  mats  from  every  plate. 


Innovations  in  Color  Technique  Add  to  Greater  Reader  Interest 

POST  engravings  measure  up  to  a  new  standard  of  color  because  specialists  handle  the 
job.  They  know  color  technique.  Turn  over  your  newspaper  color-plate  requirements 
to  one  company,  geared  and  equipped  to  make  the  next  color  job  S-I-N-G! 

Writ*  oil  year  lottorkoad  or  wire  for  brochuro 
"CONVINCING  CUSTOMERS  ABOUT  NEWSrAFEB  COLOR" 


POST  €:0 1.0 If- PI. ATP  PXGRAVIIVG  CORPORATION’ 

Snfxavexa  tZuo-Uttf  'Ttetva^a.fiex  ^latea 
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tories,  constitute  the  prime  basis 
for  a!'  major  promotion  pieces. 

2.  Close  link  with  sales.  Com¬ 
panion  pieces  to  major  sales 
presentations  help  multiply  im¬ 
pact  and  effectiveness  of  the 
original  job. 

3.  Lower  cost — more  copies. 
Production  costs  are  limited  to 
make  possible  wider  distribu¬ 
tion  of  material. 

Case  Histories  Do  a  lob 

Factual  success  stories  on 
newspaper  advertising  remain  a 
major  promotional  and  selling 
weapon : 

The  Blue  Book's  ninth  annual 
edition,  reporting  on  50  out¬ 
standing  1946  campaigns,  is  now 
on  tho  press. 

Advertising  Facts  continue 
periodic  reports  to  advertisers 
and  agencies  on  timely  accom¬ 
plishments  in  newspaper  space. 

Heinz  Proves  That  Continuity 
Pays  was  a  special  case  history 
on  the  high-frequency  success 
of  Heinz  Vinegar. 

Reinforcing  Sales  Effort 

Major  companion-piece  to  a 
Bureau  sales  presentation  in  the 
past  year  was  Plant-city  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  in  Peacetime, 
showing  by  actual  example  the 
carrying  out  of  the  precepts 
advanced  in  the  presentation, 
Public  Opinion  Is  Local. 

Immediate  plans  include  pro¬ 
duction  of  material  even  more 
directly  linked  with  presenta¬ 
tions.  A  forthcoming  booklet 
will  summarize  the  presentation. 
More  Power  in  Newspaper  Ads, 
in  order  to  provide  creative 
advertising  personnel  with  a 
working  manual  for  practical 
use. 

Public  Relations  Program  Growing 

Steadily  increasing  publicity 
for  the  cause  of  newspaper  ad 
vertising  has  followed  the 
Promotion  Department's  con¬ 
centration  in  the  past  year  on 
public  and  press  relations  for 
the  National  Division. 

An  important  generator  of 
news  mentions  has  been  the 
series  of  special  events  staged 
by  the  Bureau,  such  as  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  the  Bureau's  County 
Data  to  New  York  media  men 
at  a  luncheon  in  November,  the 
debut  of  More  Power  in  News¬ 
paper  Ads  in  December  at  a 
dinner  for  key  personnel  of  the 
A.  N.  A.  and  A.  A.  A.  A.,  the 
premiere  of  Public  Opinion  Is 
Local  at  a  January  luncheon  for 
public  relations  men,  and  a 
special  March  meeting  where 
the  Bureau  reviewed  all  major 
presentations  for  the  sales  staffs 
of  New  York  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

THE  RETAIL  DIVISION 

DURING  the  past  year,  the  re¬ 
tailing  industry  took  its  first 
steps  back  toward  merchandis¬ 
ing  by  orderly  design.  As  the 
public  turned  to  cautious  scru¬ 
tiny  of  price  vs.  value,  stores 
began  to  overhaul  their  controls 
of  both  buying  and  selling. 

As  the  buyer’s  market  re¬ 
turned,  the  work  of  your  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Retail  Division  became 
more  important.  For  the  best 


use  of  available  advertising 
space  immediately  became  as 
important  to  retailers  as  the 
balancing  of  inventories,  the 
correction  of  price-line  emphasis 
or  the  reorganization  of  buying 
methods.  In  many  cases,  retail 
advertisers  themselves  prompt¬ 
ed  member  newspapers  to  closer 
examination  of  Retail  Division 
.services  now  available. 

But  however  prompted,  the 
acceptance  and  use  of  Retail 
Division  services  by  member 
newspapers  has  accelerated  with 
new  rapidity.  It  seems  beyond 
argument  that  these  services 
are  making  money  for  Bureau 
members  whenever  they  are  put 
into  full  use. 

'Retail  Memo’  Piles  Up  82  Weeks 
oi  Productiveness 

In  its  82  consecutive  weeks  of 
publication.  Retail  Memo's  every 
Monday  appearance  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  managers' 
desks  has  fathered  a  large  fami¬ 
ly  of  localized  newsletters  to 
retailers.  Today,  the  business 
men  of  communities  from  coast 
to  coast  applaud  as  a  real  serv¬ 
ice  these  news-letters  which 
have  been  launched  by  a  total 
of  78  Bureau  member  papers. 

The  high  regard  of  a  profes 
sionally  critical  audience  for 
Retail  Memo's  wide  range  of 
usefulness  is  shown  by  the  large 
amount  of  its  content  which 
member  papers  consistently  re- 
/)rint  and  by  the  specific  com- 
ment.s  of  scores  of  meniber- 
user.s. 

From  hundreds  of  such  com¬ 
ments,  your  Retail  Division 
draws  reassurance.  Retail  Memo 
has  won  its  place  as  an  es¬ 
sential  tool  in  this  period  of 
retail  readjustment.  If  your  re 
tail  staff  is  not  using  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reap  these  values,  it 
might  be  well  to  reappraise  its 
usefulness. 

'Monthly  Selling  Kit'  Scores 
Versatile  Success 

The  Monthly  Selling  Kit  has 
.shown  amazing  adaptability  to 
every  part  of  the  Bureau’s  wide 
ly  varied  membership.  Despite 
the  wide  range  of  individual 
concepts  of  sales  management 
held  by  the  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  1.068  newspapers — the 
different  classifications  of  busi¬ 
ness  doing  retail  advertising  in 
801  cities — the  individual  dif 
ferences  in  thousands  of  stores, 
the  Kit's  versatility  in  actual 
use  has  won  national  acceptance 
and  recognition.  Several  Bu¬ 
reau  members  produce  their 
own  monthly  selling  kits  as  a 
service  to  their  advertisers,  em 
bodying  the  principles  of  the  Kit 
i.ssued  by  the  Retail  Division. 
Others  take  advantage  of  the 
service  begun  in  August  1946. 
by  which  the  Retail  Division 
provides  a  “Specialized  Store 
Form’’  of  planning  calendar  for 
purchase  in  quantity  and  im¬ 
printing  by  the  individual  mem¬ 
ber  paper — a  service  now  ex¬ 
panded  into  the  Simplified  Sell¬ 
ing  Kit  containing  both  the  Spe¬ 
cialized  Store  Form  and  other 
essential  pieces  in  demand  by 
retail  merchants. 

Executives  of  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  join  operators  of 
small  one-man  businesses  in  en¬ 
dorsement  of  this  material — 
giving  proof  of  its  equal  validity 
in  a  town  of  5,000  or  the  largest 


Journal  Consumer 
Analysis  Is  Out 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^The  Mil- 
waukee  Journal’s  1947  Consum¬ 
er  Analysis  has  been  released, 
marking  the  24th  comparative 
report  covering  consumer  mar¬ 
ket  trends. 

The  1947  report  contains 
many  new  subjects  and  reveal¬ 
ing  trends  in  old  ones.  The  chain 
vs.  independent  picture  has 
changed  as  have  some  buying 
habits,  according  to  the  Journal 
analysis.  Also,  there  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  section  on  methods  of 
special  interest  to  research  men. 

city.  In  man.v  cases  retailers 
both  large  and  small  have  re 
modeled  their  advertising  con¬ 
trol  systems  to  conform  with 
the  Kit's  techniques. 

One  factor  behind  the  rapid 
spread  in  use  of  the  Monthly 
Selling  Kit  by  Bureau  members 
is  their  discovery  of  the  keen 
interest  it  holds  for  their  adver¬ 
tisers  Vital  today  is  selection 
of  the  right  items  to  promote, 
at  the  right  time,  at  the  right 
prices.  Wrong  guessing  crip¬ 
ples  the  performance  of  retail 
advertising,  increases  its  ex¬ 
pense  ratio  and  tends  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  newspaper  as  a  me¬ 
dium. 

For  advertisers  whose  news¬ 
papers  make  it  available,  the 
Kit  enlists  every  available  guard 
against  wrong  guessing,  pro¬ 
vides  a  guide  to  more  profitable 
use  of  newspaper  space  and 
helps  hold  down  the  ratio  of  ad¬ 
vertising  cost  to  sales. 

Sales  Training  Becomes  Retail 
Project  No.  3 

In  July  1946,  after  thorough 
exnloration  of  sales  training 
methods  which  have  proved 
their  worth,  vour  Bureau’s  Re¬ 
tail  Division  launched  its  Project 
No.  a  training  program  for 
new.snapers’  retail  advertising 
salesmen,  with  the  i.ssuance  of 
Policies.  History  and  Systems  of 
Ovr  Neujsnavers — An  Outline  of 
a  Personal  Imnrovement  Plan 
for  Newsnaner  Personnel. 

The  premise  on  which  the 
training  plan  is  ba.sed  is  well 
stated  in  the  foreword; 

“No  salesman  on  any  news- 
naoer  in  the  land,  from  the  age¬ 
less  veteran  of  the  street  down 
to  the  uncut  diamond  of  inex¬ 
perience  just  out  of  uniform,  has 
ever  experienced  anything  re¬ 
motely  re.sembling  the  new  era 
of  merchandising  into  which  we 
are  about  to  plunge. 

“New  ingredients  have  be¬ 
come  component  parts  of  what 
we  know  as  sales  abilitv.  And 
every  salesman,  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  grounded  or  how 
successful  in  the  past,  must 
learn  these  new  ingredients.” 

An  encouraging  resoon.se  met 
this  first  step.  Several  Bureau 
members  with  training  plans  al- 
readv  in  operation  easily  adapt¬ 
ed  the  Betail  Division’s  pro¬ 
posals.  Others  who  had  train¬ 
ing  plans  pending  reported  that 
the  Outline  enabled  them  to 
crystallize  their  ideas  and  get 
into  action. 

‘Let’s  Talk  Retailing'  Published 

In  December  1946  came  a  sec¬ 
ond  step  in  the  training  program 


—publication  of  the  book 
Talk  Retailing,  by  Clyde  B^* 
Along  with  it.  members  ' 
furnished  a  discussion  guide  tn, 

group  conferences— completin,. 

single  simple  package  to  en^i. 
them  to  set  up  at  once  inter^ 
ing  and  constructive  staff  clin^' 

Let  s  ralk  Retailing  caugbi 
on  immediately.  In  less  tbrn 
four  months,  152  Bureau 
bers  have  placed  extra  ord^ 
for  1,452  copies  for  their  sal» 
men's  use.  In  many  cases,  men 
bers  have  supplied  copies  on  d«- 
mand  to  retail  advertisers 

But  most  important  of  all  an 
the  organized  staff  clinics  beiw 
started  in  which  salesmen  an 
led  into  exchanges  of  experi¬ 
ences  and  ideas  and  each  man’i 
grasp  of  today’s  new  problen* 
is  fortified.  In  a  real  seme 
each  salesman's  understandiw 
and  capacity  are  multiplied  h 
the  number  of  staff  members  ia 
the  discussion. 

This  entire  movement  in  staff 
training  is  proof  of  a  determi¬ 
nation  by  Bureau  members  to 
improve  service  to  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  to  the  maximum.  As  the 
Freeport  (Ill.)  JournalStandari 
told  business  men  in  its  own 
local  Retail  Memo: 

“We  are  going  back  to  school 
...  we  are  trying  to  brush  up 
on  how  to  help  you  sell.  We 
are  studying  Clyde  Bedell’s  new 
book.  Let’s  Talk  Retailing.  We 
want  to  be  able  to  underst^ 
your  problems  better  and  bei 
partner  in  the  success  of  yor 
business.  Only  by  learning  the 
why  and  how  can  we  be  of  hdp 
That’s  why  every  Friday  after 
noon  is  Study  Time  here  at  the 
Journal-Standard.” 

Of  course,  other  regular  pah 
lications  of  the  Retail  Divisioi 
are  geared  into  the  sales  tiai^ 
ing  program — all  meshing  intoi 
working  plan  for  staff  improve 
ment.  s 

Field  Service  Inaugurated  r 

Retail  Division  personnel  from  ® 
the  start  have  attempted  to  main-  " 
tain  close  personal  contact  with  ® 
Bureau  members.  Every  oppor  ® 
tunity  has  been  grasped  to  visit  ® 
members’  plants,  share  time  ® 
with  workers  on  the  firing  line 
and  see  and  feel  what’s  goingon. 

In  June  1946  a  notable  ad¬ 
vance  was  made  possible  as  flx 
Division’s  first  regular  FWd  ^ 
Representative  was  installed  hi 
the  far  west  after  careful  tnia  . 
ing.  By  spring  of  this  year  k 
had  completed  his  first  calls »  •' 
the  115  Bureau  members  in  hb 
territory,  discussing  Retail  Di 
vision  services  with  executiya 
addressing  retail  advertishg 
staffs,  calling  with  staff  mea- 
bers  on  important  retail  adw 
tisers.  He  also  tightened  ft 
Division’s  relations  with  schooo 
associations  and  tradepapen. 

Largely  because  of  this  W 
work,  there  are  today  22  loo) 
ized  newsletters  and  three  lo» 
ized  planning  calendars  i^ 
in  the  nine-state  far  wesw 
area — plus  43  members  re^ 
ly  using  extra  quantities  of  * 
materials  in  the  Monthly  Sti 
ing  Kit.  Further  expansion 
this  type  of  work  in  other  it* 
can  be  counted  on  to  prodw 
corresponding  dividends. 

During  the  past  year,  W 
Division  staff  rnembers  ^  the 
( Continued  on  page  KB)  trm 
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dfliens  of  calls  on  individual  Bu- 
^  members,  making  presen- 
Sions  to  demonstrate  the  Di¬ 
vision's  services,  and  have  been 
direct  contact  with  a  large 
number  of  organizations  in  the 
interest  of  the  Bureau,  includ- 

^wspaper  Advertising  Execu- 
‘  lives  Assn.  , 

Interstate  Advertising  Managers 
Assn. 

i/geue  of  Michigan  Home 
Dailies 

Virginia  Publishers  Assn. 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
CaroUnas  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn. 

Iowa  Daily  Press  Assn. 

New  England  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Assn. 

New  Jersey  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Assn. 

Northwest  Daily  Press  Assn. 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
Retailers  Conference,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce 
National  Retail  Furniture  Deal¬ 
ers  Assn. 

National  Retail  Hardware  Assn. 
California  Retail  Hardware 
Assn. 

Retaii  Furniture  Assn,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia 

Northern  California  Retail 
Druggists  Assn. 

California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Assn. 

Southern  California  Advertising 
Managers  Assn. 

California  Retail  Grocers  &  Mer¬ 
chants  Assn. 

California  Chain  Stores  Assn. 
Ulifornia  Retailers  Assn. 

New  Jersey  Press  Assn. 

Ontario  Provincial  Dailies  Assn. 
Publicity  Program  Moves  Ahead 
The  Retail  Division’s  con¬ 
sistent  publicity  program  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  develop  sharper 
awareness  of  the  value  of  retail 
newspaper  advertising — progress 
evident  in  retail  trade  journals, 
among  officers  and  members 
of  trade  associations  and  with 
scores  of  individual  merchants. 

During  the  Division's  22 
months  of  operation,  more  than 
360  news  and  feature  articles 
lave  been  prepared  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion  and  published  in  such  jour¬ 
nals  as  Department  Store  Econ- 
omiif,  Women’s  Wear  Daily,  Re¬ 
tailing  Home  Furnishings,  Pro¬ 
gressive  Grocer,  Jeweler’s  Cir¬ 
cular  Keystone,  Chain  Store 
Age,  Automotive  Retailer,  Print- 
w’l  Ink,  Retail  Food  Merchan- 
utser.  Drug  Trade  News,  Men’s 
Reporler,  Fashion  Trades,  Home 
Furnishings  Merchandising,  Re- 
tol  Management,  American 
Restaurant,  The  Milk  Dealer, 
Hardware  Retailer,  National 
Grocers  Bulletin,  Baker’s  Re- 
meu).  Editor  &  Pubusher. 
Concurrently,  18  retail  opera- 
of  unusual  interest  have 
^  detailed  as  "Retail  News- 
Wper  Advertising  Successes’’  in 

Mean¬ 
while  a  total  of  220  success 
wries,  developed  with  the  aid 
have 

^Plied  key  data,  have  ap- 
the  past  year  in 
more  than  70  publications. 

the  .‘dividend  has  been 

inclination  of 
adepaper  editors  to  give  ma- 

‘•TIDITO*  i 


jor  emphasis  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  basic  factor  in  re¬ 
tail  sales  success,  in  stories  they 
themselves  prepare. 

Work  with  Schools  Expanded 

In  April  1946,  looking  ahead 
to  the  day  when  many  students 
will  be  retail  executives,  your 
Retail  Division  began  systematic 
distribution  of  its  materials 
among  42  schools  and  colleges 
which  offer  advertising  courses. 
Professors’  response  was  imme¬ 
diate. 

Chain  Store  Contacts  Another 
Major  Objective 

Complete  development  of  the 
Retail  Division’s  plan  for  regu¬ 
lar  contact  with  chain-store 
headquarters  is  forced  to  await 
future  budget  and  staff  expan¬ 
sion. 

But  a  start  has  been  made,  as 
reported  at  intervals  to  Bureau 
members  in  Chain  Store  Memo, 
the  confidential  bulletin  issued 
by  your  Retail  Director.  Al¬ 
ready,  personal  contacts  are  un¬ 
der  way  and  regular  monthly 
mailings  of  "Retail  Newspaper 
Advertising  Successes’’  are  made 
to  a  special  list  of  123  key  chain 
executives,  many  of  whom  have 
declared  the  Retail  Division’s 
material  a  definite  contribution 
to  better  understanding  and 
practical  cooperation  between 
newspapers  and  chain  retailers. 
Numerous  chain  executives  also 
receive  the  Monthly  Kit  by  re¬ 
quest. 

This  work  will  be  continued, 
calls  made  as  frequently  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  all  significant  informa¬ 
tion  passed  on  to  the  member¬ 
ship  via  Chain  Store  Memo. 

Previewing  the  Future 

Proof  of  progress  toward  the 
Retail  Division’s  original  aim  of 
becoming  established  as  “a 
source  of  authority  on  .  .  .  retail 
newspaper  advertising’’  comes 
in  the  growing  number  of  re¬ 
quests  for  advice  and  informa¬ 
tion.  These  come  from  Bureau 
members,  from  merchandising 
and  advertising  managers  of 
stores,  from  manufacturers,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  service 
organizations — from  small  towns 
and  large  cities  in  every  part  of 
the  U.  S. 

The  year’s  total  of  2,596  indi¬ 
vidual  letters  received — averag¬ 
ing  216  a  month — and  5,095  let¬ 
ters  written  constitutes  a  graphic 
measure  of  this  growing  traffic 
in  ideas.  A  year  ago,  70  Bureau 
members  were  purchasing  extra 
quantities  of  Retail  Division  ma¬ 
terial  or  producing  material  of 
their  own  modeled  on  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  publications.  Today  the 
figure  stands  at  273,  an  increase 
of  290%. 

As  the  objective  develops  fur¬ 
ther  and  as  retail  staff  salesmen 
of  the  Bureau’s  membership 
move  on  to  their  destiny,  the 
newspaper  industry  will  be 
clearly  recognized  as  the  first 
source  of  coordinated  authority 
on  retail  advertising.  To  this 
goal,  your  Retail  Division  is  re¬ 
dedicated. 

PACfflC  COAST  DIVISION 

COMPLETING  its  enlargement 

under  the  Expansion  Plan,  the 
Bureau’s  Pacific  Coast  Division 
has  doubled  its  staff,  which  now 
numbers  10  persons,  in  addition 
to  the  Retail  Division’s  coast 
field  man. 


PUILISHER  for  April  2*.  1947 


Under  the  direction  of  Presi¬ 
dent  P.  L.  Jackson  and  General 
Manager  H.  C.  Bernsten,  the  Di¬ 
vision's  sales  staff  in  the  past 
year  has  conducted  51  major 
sales  presentations,  made  1,400 
sales  contacts  with  advertisers 
and  advertising  agencies,  trav¬ 
eled  22,160  miles. 

Vital  to  the  progress  of  the 
national  Grocery  Audit  Project 
(sec  Page  19)  has  been  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Division’s  work  to¬ 
ward  launching  continuing  au¬ 
dits  in  Los  Angeles,  Portland 
and  San  Francisco-Oakland.  In 
each  area  newspapers  are  join¬ 
ing  cooperatively — in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco-Oakland  directly  through 
the  Division  itself  and  a  Divi¬ 
sion-retained  independent  re¬ 
search  organization. 

On  the  sales  front.  General 
Manager  Bernsten  and  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  Stedman  Chand¬ 
ler  have  covered  virtually  all  of 
California's  important  wineries 
in  a  fact-finding  tour  following 
Mr.  Bernsten’s  October  address 
to  the  California  Wine  Institute 
— a  tour  which  has  provided  the 
basis  of  a  new  presentation. 

Now  nearing  completion  is  a 
new  Pacific  Coast  food  presen¬ 
tation,  Does  Your  Food  Product 


Advertising  Contain  Vitamin 
See?  based  on  the  rise  of  self- 
service  markets  and  the  concur¬ 
rently  growing  advantages  of 
visual  advertising. 

BEHIND  THE  BUREAU'S 
PROGRESS 

ALL-IMPORTANT  contributors 

to  the  progress  recorded  by 
the  Bureau  and  newspapers  in 
1946-47  have  been  the  men  who 
have  served  the  industry  as 
working  members  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  Governing  Board.  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  Sales  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Retail  Committee — and 
on  cooperating  groups  from 
other  newspaper  organizations. 

The  Governing  Board  has  met 
four  times,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  seven  times  during  the 
year,  while  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  have  been  in  al 
most  daily  contact  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  Administrative  Director, 
givin,g  aid  and  counsel  in  a  host 
of  vftal  decisions. 

The  Board  welcomed  as  new 
members  during  the  year  D.  R. 
Merrill,  of  the  Detroit  News; 
Linwood  I.  Noyes,  of  the  Iron- 
wood  (Mich.)  Globe,  past  presi- 
( Continued  on  page  106) 


IN  BUFFALO  .  .  . 
EVERYONE  READS  THE 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 


HOME  COVERAGE 


HERE  ARE  THE  FIGURES  .  .  . 


Buffalo  Cify  Zont  Population 

N.  Y.  State  194S  Population  Estimate 
Numbor  of  Cify  Zono  Familios 
N.  Y.  State  Estimate.  3.8  Persons  Per  Family 
NEWS  Net  Paid  City  Zono  Circulation 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Sept.  30,  1946 


667,944 

175,775 

168,562* 


IT  ALL  FIGURES  TO  9S.9%  COVERAGE 


♦TOTAL 

Nat  PaM 
Avorapo 
Circulation 

A.  B.  c. 
Stpi.  at.  1944 

262,094 


MAXIMUM  COVERAGE  AT  MINIMUM  COST 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  PubHther 


**  Western  New  York's  Great  Newspaper” 
KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 

New  Y*fh  a  Chiua*  •  RMIaMakta  a  Datroil  a  Beiton  a  Atimt*  a  Sjn  tr*iKiKo 
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2  E&P  Ads 
Now  on  Display 
At  Art  Gallery 
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dent  of  ANPA,  and  E.  M. 

Dealey,  of  the  Dallas  News. 

Former  Board  Chairman  Ed¬ 
win  S.  Friendly,  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  who  became  Treas¬ 
urer  the  previous  year,  assumed 
also  chairmanship  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  Sales  Committee 
The  Sales  Committee,  under 
the  chailrmanship  of  Vernon 
Brooks,  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  with  Herbert  W.  Mol¬ 
oney,  of  Moloney,  Regan  & 

Schmitt,  Inc.,  as  vice-chairman, 
continues  its  intimate  and  ac¬ 
tive  role  of  supervising  the 
work  of  the  National  Division, 
with  meetings  held  at  approxi¬ 
mately  monthly  intervals. 

New  to  the  committee  during 
the  year  is  James  W.  Egan,  Jr., 
who  joins  its  ranks  ex  officio  as 
president  of  NAEA  and  Frank 
H.  Meeker,  also  ex  officio,  as 
president  of  AANR. 

The  Retail  Committee 
In  frequent  meetings  during 
the  year,  the  Retail  Committee, 
headed  by  George  G.  Steele,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  with 
George  Grinham,  of  the  St. 

Louis  Globe-Democrat  as  vice- 
chairman,  has  made  a  no  less 
contribution  of  inspiration  and 
counsel  to  the  Retail  Division. 

New  personnel  added  to  the 
Retail  Committee  since  April 
1946  includes  Laurence  T.  Knott, 

Chicago  Sun;  Earl  J.  Gaines, 

Pittsburgh  Press;  Louis  E.  Hein- 
del,  M(^ison  Capital  Times  & 

Wisconsin  State  Journal;  R.  A. 

Barford,  Sarnia  (Ont.)  Cana¬ 
dian  Observer,  and  Harold  V. 

Manzer,  Worcester  Telegram- 
Gazette. 

The  Representatives*  Association 
High  credit  for  the  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  toward  integrated  selling 
of  the  newspaper  medium  must 
go  to  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
headed  by  Frank  H.  Meeker, 
president,  and  its  New  Business 
Committees,  headed  by  Douglas 
Taylor,  of  J.  P.  McKinney  & 

Son,  in  New  York,  and  J.  Donald 
Scott,  of  Osborn,  S  c  o  1  a  r  o , 

Meeker  &  Co.,  in  Chicago. 

The  New  Business  Commit¬ 
tees  have  worked  more  closely 
than  eyer  with  the  Sales  and 
Promotion  staffs  of  the  National 
Division  on  specific  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

The  Bureau  in  Canada 
Direct  contact  and  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation,  headed  by  Ian  H.  Mac¬ 
donald,  continues  along  a  broad 
two-way  street  by  which  the 
Bureau’s  research  findings  and 
promotional  material  travel  to 
Toronto  and  a  host  of  valuable 
aids  to  both  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
selling  move  from  Toronto  to 
New  York. 

The  Advertising  Council 
As  in  all  the  war  years,  the  measure  in  the  year  now  closing. 


Two  advertisements  which 
have  appeared  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  last  year  are  now 
on  display  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

They  are  among  the  winners 
of  certificates  of  distinctive 


New  York  Times  Ad 


Artistic  Curtain 


Chance 


Krikorian 


merit  in  the  26th  Annual  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  and  Editorial  , 

Art  sponsored  by  the  Art  Di¬ 
rectors  Club  of  New  York. 

George  Krikorian  received  a 
Design  Merit  for  the  New  York  / 

Times  copy  identified  by  the 
crossed  shaving  brush  and 

razor.  t 

An  award  of  Artistic  Merit 
was  conferred  on  Fred  Chance 
for  his  now-famous  monkey  'J 

drawing  which  adorned  the 

Bureau  of  Advertising  copy 
prepared  by  Krikorian. 

Two  other  winners  familiar  to 
newspaper  advertising  men  are 
Jan  Balet’s  drawings  in  the  ad 
for  Konner’s  Store  of  Paterson, 

N.  J.,  and  Paul  Rand’s  design  _ 

(of  the  drawn  window  shade) 
in  the  ad  for  Ohrbach’s,  New  G.Ei 
York.  T-rrtj 

The  Club  competition  at-  * 
tracted  8,356  entries,  but  none  Syi 
from  the  newspaper  category  ficial 
rated  gold  medals.  The  medal-  factui 
ists  and  certificate  winners  will  trie's 

be  on  display  at  the  “Met”  Park  here,’  the  world’s  larpstf 
through  June  1.  radio  transmitter  manufacturiq! 

■  building  became  a  reality.  ' 

Style  Show  at  Ranch,  covering  an  area  of 
n  /-*  cn*  'pu  square  feet,  the  manulacturiii(| 

"reSS  L/Orps  rues  inere  floor  is  a  marvel  of  modern 
Dallas,  Tex. — A  press  plane  sembly  methods  as  applied  ti| 
flew  with  a  chartered  fleet  to  the  the  building  of  radio  transniit| 
Flying  L.  Ranch  at  Bandera,  ters.  Material  received  at  oBl 
about  300  miles  south  of  Dallas,  end  of  the  building  in  the  font 

—  -  - _  for  a  unique  fashion  show  re-  of  countless  supplies  and  parti 

The  progress^  recorded  in  this  cently.  Sportswear  designers  emerges  at  the  other  end  reidjj 
report  is  due  in  no  small  part  from  East  and  West  coasts  were  for  shipment  to  the  customs 
not  only  to  the  confidence  and  assembled  by  Dallas’  Neiman-  The  transmitter  building  is  i# 
financial  support  of  the  growing  Marcus  store  for  the  event.  feet  long  and  300  feet  wide  art 
Bureau  membership,  but  equally  Press  members  included  Rob-  embraces  every  known  facili!) 

to  the  far-sighted  investment  of  Brown,  United  Press;  for  specialized  production  of  i» 

time  by  countless  individuals  in  Sandal  Dailey,  Dallas  Morning  tricate  and  complicated  cm 
the  industry  who  have  worked  jvetos;  Polly  Brister,  travel  edi-  * 

projects.  Dallas  Times  Herald;  Helen 

Indispensable,  too,  has  been  chrLsman,  International  News 
the  alw^s  generous  cooperation  Service;  Joanne  Milligan,  NEA; 

Time,  ana 


ImsJufss 


Cited  for  Illustration 


Ad  Bureau's  Prize  Copy 


total  office  and  manufactiu^ 
space  for  the  building  iJ  3“ 
880  square  feet. 

■ 

Advice  for  Carriers 

Clarence  Cooke,  Jodt** 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  effort 


Holland  McCombs, 

Don  Morris,  Life. 

m 

Dies  in  Truck  Fire  _ _ _  _ _ 

Philadelphia — Trapped  in  the  tion  manager,  discussed  ‘  Co™*] 


Today's  Assignment: 
Tok)  on  Texas  City' 

continued  from  page  20 

you’re  caught  in  here  again,  you 
20  to  jaii* 

An  editor  of  the  Galveston 
Newi  and  one  from  KGBC,  pos- 
ial  as  stretcher  bearers  by  car- 
^  the  same  mutilated  body 
la  a  stretcher  for  nearly  two 
houn  managed  to  go  entirely 
over  the  guarded  area,  observ- 
iag,  taking  notes  and  making 
perional  surveys. 

A  'Break'  in  Denver 
DENVER,  Colo.  —  Although  the 

Texas  City  disaster  occurred 
ijoo  miles  from  Denver,  the 
Dencer  Post  provided  staff  cov¬ 
erage,  with  two  reporters  and 
I  photographer  on  the  scene. 

Lee  Callison  and  Robert  Stapp 
of  the  Post  staff  sent  eyewitness 
accounts,  while  Bill  Peery  of 
the  photographers’  staff  provid¬ 
ed  exclusive  pictures.  The  cov¬ 
erage  was  directed  by  Gene 
Lowall,  city  editor. 

The  Post  had  a  “break”  when 
Ala  Murphee,  staffer,  was  able 
to  rach  a  friend,  Thomas  Rice, 
Galveston  newspaperman,  by 
phone  and  get  an  eyewitness  ac¬ 
count  ahead  of  the  wires. 

No  Tune  to  Sell  Papers 

HOUSTON,  Tex. — The  Houston 

Pott  did  not  attempt  to  sell 
extras  in  the  Texas  City  area 
after  the  blast  there,  but  saved 
1,^  copies  of  the  issue  to  be 
delivered  later  to  regular  sub- 
-  icribers  when  survivors  re- 
tomed  to  their  homes. 

Jack  Calvin,  Post  circulation 
manager,  served  as  a  deputy 
;  sheriff,  aiding  rescue  workers 
p  and  getting  food  for  Post  re- 
t  porters  and  photographers  on 
■  the  scene.  Several  hundred 
copies  of  the  Post  were  distrib¬ 


uted  free  to  those  working  at 
the  morgue  and  to  other  relief 
workers. 

Calvin  had  three  district  man¬ 
agers  with  him  at  Texas  City, 
but  they  also  assisted  in  relief 
work.  “We  could  have  sold  10,- 
000  papers  if  we  wanted  to,” 
said  Calvin,  “but  this  was  no 
time  to  be  selling  newspapers.” 

One-Sheet  Blast  Extra 
TEXAS  CITY,  Tex.— Otis  Cow¬ 
an,  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Texas  City  Sun,  didn’t  stop  pub¬ 
lishing  when  the  Monsanto 
Chemical  Plant  explosion 
wrecked  his  business. 

He  published  “disaster  edi¬ 
tions”  the  day  of  the  explosion 
and  Thursday,  but  had  to  go  to 
nearby  Goose  Creek  for  the 
print  job.  One-page  sheets,  the 
two  editions  of  the  Sun  are  now 
collectors’  items.  The  Sun  plant 
has  been  repaired  and  although 
some  staff  members  were  slight¬ 
ly  injured.  Editor  Cowan  is  back 
in  business. 

The  Sun  was  campaigning  for 
adequate  hospital  facilities  at 
the  time  the  disaster  struck. 

Two  days  before  the  explo¬ 
sion,  the  Sun  carried  an  editorial 
calling  attention  to  the  meagre 
accommodations  in  a  clinic. 

Good  Samaritans 

FORT  WORTH,  Tex  — The  Star- 

Telegram  was  performing  two 
good  Samaritan  tasks  this  week. 

By  Monday  the  Star  Telegram 
Texas  City  Relief  Fund  rose  to 
more  than  $13,000. 

A  previously  begun  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  West  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
Tornado  Fund  passed  the  $4,000 
mark.  Amon  Carter,  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  president,  made  gifts  of 
$1,000  to  each  fund. 

Tornado  funds  were  sent  by 
the  Star-Telegram  to  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News  for  dis¬ 
bursement. 

Numerous  newspapers 


throughout  Texas  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  relief  funds  for  Texas  City 
explosion  victims. 

Dallas  Sidelights 

DALLAS,  Tex.  —  The  Dallas 

Morning  News  improvised  a 
disaster  bureau  in  a  Galveston 
office  building  within  five  hours 
of  the  Texas  City  explosion. 

The  News  has  a  direct  tele¬ 
type  connection  into  its  capital 
bureau  at  Austin.  A  telephone 
company  official  suggested  this 
connection  might  be  switched  to 
hook  up  with  a  customer  in  Gal¬ 
veston. 

An  import-export  freight 
agency  in  the  United  States  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  building  at  Galves¬ 
ton  agreed  to  an  arrangement. 
It  also  agreed  to  rent  its  office 
facilities  to  the  News. 

City  Editor  Jack  Krueger  and 
State  Editor  Allen  Duckworth 
directed  coverage  entirely  over 
the  two-way  teletype  machine. 

The  first  News  staff  man  as¬ 
signed  to  go  to  Texas  City  was 
Charles  Burton.  He  was  driv¬ 
ing  between  Austin  and  College 
Station,  Tex.,  on  another  assign¬ 
ment,  and  was  reached  by  broad¬ 
cast. 

James  M.  Chambers,  Dallas 
Times  Herald  managing  editor, 
arranged  for  use  of  a  plane  for 
Frank  Chappell,  reporter,  and 
Denny  Hayes,  photographer. 

Aboard,  when  the  plane  took 
off  were,  in  addition  to  Chap¬ 
pell  and  Hayes,  Robert  E. 
Brown,  United  Press;  Troy  Gor¬ 
don,  International  News  Service; 
Ted  Powers,  AP  photos,  and 
Meadow  Lowery  and  Paul  Ross, 
KRLD  announcers. 

Navy  aircraft  carried  news¬ 
men  from  Dallas  to  Texas  City 
and  Navy  radio  experts  set  up 
press  communications. 

Fred  McCabe,  manager  of  the 
Southwest  division  of  United 
Press  at  Dallas,  was  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  en  route  to  New  York 


when  he  got  word  of  the  disas¬ 
ter.  ' 

He  caught  a  plane,  flew  to 
Houston,  went  into  Texas  City. 

Ray  Baumgardner,  veteran 
INS  Southwest  division  chief  at 
Dallas,  was  flying  from  Houston 
to  Amarillo  in  the  Texas  Pan¬ 
handle  when  the  Texas  City  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred.  He  caught  a 
plane  back  from  Amarillo  to 
Dallas. 

Lew  Harris  of  the  Paris 
(Tex.)  News  was  there  on  a  va¬ 
cation  Baumgardner  hired  him 
to  work  on  the  Texas  City  story. 

Spectacular  Shot 

WACO,  Tex. — A  spectacular  shot 

from  the  air,  made  by  Jimmie 
Willis,  Waco  News-Tribune  staff 
photographer,  was  played  big. 

It  was  blown  up  to  occupy 
nearly  all  of  page  one — eight 
columns  wide  and  about  two 
inches  below  the  fold. 

Murray  Neal,  staff  reporter, 
piloted  a  plane  to  fly  to  Texas 
City  with  Willis. 

■ 

Weekl-y  Resumes 

Sonora,  Calif. — Hugh  McLean, 
editor,  Sonora  Democrat,  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Tuo¬ 
lumne  Independent,  has  re¬ 
sumed  publication  of  the  weekly 
Bridgeport  ( Calif. )  Chronicle- 
Union.  The  paper,  first  printed 
in  Bridgeport  in  1863,  was  sus¬ 
pended  in  November,  1942. 

■ 

Seeds  for  Children 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — An  inex¬ 
pensive  yet  potent  promotion 
enterprise  has  been  launched  by 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  with 
more  than  3,000  boys  and  girls 
enlisted  in  gardening  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Through  76  schools,  31,000 
packets  of  seeds  provided  by  the 
Rochester  Lodge  of  Elks  were 
distributed,  and  the  children 
agreed  to  tend  the  resulting 
gardens. 


tky  it  out  in  test  town 


You  get  a  clear-cut  picture  of  your  product’s  sales 
appeal  when  you  test  it  in  "Test  Town,  U.  S.  A.”  The 
South  Bend,  Indiana  market  is  typical  of  the  nation’s 
industrial-agricultural  structure.  U.  S.  Government  tests 
are  made  here.  And  this  ideal  test  market  is  covered  to 
saturation  by  one  newspaper — ^The, South  Bend  Tribune. 
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U.  S.  at  One  Extreme 
In  Responsibility  Issue 


By  William  Reed 

MUCH  of  the  success  of  any 

program  drafted  by  the  United 
Nations  Subcommission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  and  of  the 
Press  will  depend  on  the  active 
and  constructive  cooperation  of 
the  United  States. 

The  same  could  be  said  for 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
great  power,  but  the  attention 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be 
focused  on  this  country  partic¬ 
ularly,  because  American  press 
representatives  and  diplomats 
have  been  more  aggressive  than 
those  of  other  nations  in  the 
postwar  efforts  toward  world 
press  freedom. 

This  is  the  third  and  final 
article  in  the  series.  Background 
on  World  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  half-century  search  for 
this  goal,  the  United  States  has 
marked  several  milestones.  It 
was  here  (Chicago,  1893)  that 
the  first  world  press  congress 
was  conducted.  Two  Americans, 
Kent  Cooper  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  Walter  S.  Rogers, 
President  Wilson’s  communica¬ 
tions  adviser,  campaigned  for 
world  press  treaties  at  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Walter  Williams,  former  dean 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  was  one 
of  the  chief  instigators  behind 
the  Press  Congress  of  the  World 
which  was  organized  in  1915  and 
convened  regularly  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

Clarence  Streit,  former  New 
York  Times  correspondent  at 
Geneva,  was  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  Accredited  to  the  League, 
In  1934,  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman 
of  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism  outlined  a 
broad  plan  through  which  Amer¬ 
ican  and  foreign  universities 
could  cooperate  to  further  the 
role  of  the  press  in  international 
understanding. 

Representatives  of  the  United 
States  were  present  either  as  ob¬ 
servers  or  participants  at  many 
of  the  world  and  regional  press 
conferences  Jhat  met  between 
the  two  World  Wars,  but  it  was 
during  the  later  conflict  and  its 
aftermath  that  the  most  wide¬ 
spread  American  interest  in  the 
problem  was  aroused. 

Varied  Plans  Submitted 

It  resulted  in  a  number  of 
plans  for  world  press  freedom 
coming  from  such  varying 
sources  as  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Commission 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  Kent 
Cooper,  Hugh  Baillie,  president 
of  United  Press;  Seymour  Berk- 
son,  general  manager  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service;  James 
Warburg,  director  of  psycholog¬ 
ical  warfare  in  London  during 
World  War  II;  Morris  L.  Ernst, 
author  and  lawyer,  and  others. 


Without  going  into  the  details 
of  each  of  the  various  measures 
suggested,  a  composite  program 
of  their  most  important  points 
would  look  like  this: 

1.  Free  and  equal  access  to 
news  sources  and  transmission 
facilities.  Freedom  for  all  news¬ 
papers  to  subscribe  to  any  or  all 
news  agencies.  Freedom  for  all 
peoples  to  read  any  newspapers 
they  choose. 

2.  Abolition  or  reduction  of 
censorship.  Where  practiced,  it 
should  be  open,  not  secret.  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  from  private 
monoply  or  governmental  con¬ 
trol,  direct  or  indirect.  Press 
should  not  be  used  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  government  policy.  Pro¬ 
paganda  should  be  labelled  as 
such  at  its  source. 

3.  Code  of  ethics  for  journal¬ 
ists  under  which  violators  might 
or  might  not  (depending  on  the 
plan)  be  penalized.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  autonomous  UN 
unit  to  investigate  press  abuses 
and  to  report  to  the  Assembly 
when  such  practices  endanger 
world  peace. 

4.  International  accreditation 
for  journalists  under  which 
travel  residence  and  working 
conditions  would  be  standard¬ 
ized  and  facilitated. 

5.  Encouragement  of  the  press 
by  national  governments  and 
the  UN  through  the  alleviation 
of  such  commercial  obstacles  as 
tariffs  on  newspapers  and  news¬ 
print,  transmission  rates,  cur¬ 
rency  restrictions,  etc,;  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  nonprofit  coop¬ 
erative  press  associations;  reg¬ 
ular  world  press  conferences  for 
the  consideration  of  ethical, 
commercial,  technical  problems. 

The  American  Position 

From  the  discussion  attendant 
to  the  publication  of  these  plans, 
it  is  also  possible  to  derive  a 
composite  United  States  view¬ 
point  on  the  main  issue  that  will 
face  the  Subcommission  reconcil¬ 
ing  freedom  with  responsibility. 

The  American  position  con¬ 
sists  roughly  of  three  separate 
groups  of  ideas  belonging  to  ( 1 ) 
professional  newspapermen,  (2) 
intellectuals  and  (3)  the  State 
Department. 

The  first  of  these  probably  de¬ 
serves  the  most  consideration 
because  the  rest  of  the  world 
evaluates  the  American  con¬ 
cept  of  press  freedom  on  the 
basis  of  its  everyday  practice 
by  our  newsmen. 

The  professionals  believe  the 
best  antidote  for  false  news  is  to 
remove  all  obstacles  to  the  flow 
of  information  and  the  indepen¬ 
dent  publication  of  newspapers. 
“Freedom  of  the  press”  means 
freedom  from  such  special  in¬ 
terests  as  business  organizations, 
labor  unions  and  political  lob¬ 
bies,  freedom  from  govern¬ 
mental  control  beyond  the  laws 
of  libel,  and  freedom  from  the 
regulation  of  the  journalistic 
profession  beyond  moral  pres¬ 
sures. 


This  last  freedom  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most 
important  clashes  regarding 
press  responsibility  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Pointing  out  that  there  was 
no  professional  control  of  news¬ 
papermen  tantamount  to  that 
which  medical  and  bar  associa¬ 
tions  exercise  over  doctors  and 
lawyers,  Herbert  Bayard  Swope 
urged  that  "teeth”  be  included 
in  ASNE’s  “Canons  of  Journal¬ 
ism”  when  they  were  adopted 
in  1923.  Swope's  plea  went  un¬ 
heeded  at  the  time,  but  in  1932 
a  provision  was  adopted  em¬ 
powering  the  board  of  directors 
to  “suspend  or  expel  any  mem¬ 
ber  .  .  .  for  due  cause.” 

Reluctance  Shared  by  ANG 

This  reluctance  to  accept  pro¬ 
fessional  regulation  is  also 
shared  by  the  working  newspa¬ 
permen.  The  constitution  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  pro¬ 
hibits  any  member  from  being 
penalized  for  anything  he  writes 
for  publications,  and  Milton 
Murray,  president  of  ANG, 
strongly  objected  to  a  para¬ 
graph  on  penalties  that  was  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  code  of  ethics  of 
the  International  Organization 
of  Journalists. 

(3nce  freed  from  ties  to  the 
government,  special  interests 
and  the  profession  itself,  a  news¬ 
paper  rests  solely  in  the  hands 
of  the  owners  who  assume  im¬ 
mediate  responsibility  for  every¬ 
thing  published.  But  if  the 
paper  is  to  stay  in  existence,  the 
owners,  in  turn,  must  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  circulation  figures — or 
the  preferences  of  readers,  who, 
the  professionals  maintain,  are 
the  best  judges  of  all. 

The  views  of  the  intellectuals, 
as  they  are  reflected  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Commission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  differ  from  those  of 
the  professionals,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  self-regulation.  In 
the  first  report  of  the  Chicago 
group.  “Peoples  Speaking  to 
Peoples,”  it  was  recommended 
that  correspondents’  associations 
be  organized  in  all  principal 
news  centers  of  the  world  “with 
strict  self-administered  codes  of 
ethics.” 

A  proposal  in  the  most  recent 
report,  of  the  Commission  urges 
that  the  press  “engage  in  vigor¬ 
ous,  mutual  criticism,”  another 
form  of  professional  control. 

Oiiicial  Policy  Varies 

An  indication  that  the  official 
policy  of  the  State  Department 
on  press  responsibility  may  vary 
somewhat  with  the  opinions  of 
newspapermen  is  indicated  in 
the  change  that  was  made  by 
the  National  Commission  for  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  press  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  by  a  committee  of 
54  professional  consultants, 
headed  by  Edward  W.  Barrett, 
executive  editor  of  Newsweek. 

The  Barrett  report  regarded 
UNESCO’s  “priority  assignment 
as  one  of  recommending  meas¬ 
ures  ‘to  promote  the  free  flow  of 
ideas’  without  attempting  to  ex¬ 
ercise  censorship  on  the  ideas 
themselves.” 

Differing  with  the  Barrett 
committee’s  recommendations, 
the  report  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission,  which  eventually  went 


Further  Delay 

Due  to  the  emergency  m,,,. 
ing  of  the  United  Nationi  Ai. 
sembly  to  discuss  the  Pal»^ 
line  question,  the  first  meeiia, 
of  the  Subcommission  on  Frt«. 
dom  of  Information  and  tin 
Press  has  been  postponed.  & 
was  scheduled  for  May  S. 

to  the  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  UNESCO  “should  concctn 
itself  with  the  quality  of  into, 
national  communication  . .  jyj 
should  give  serious  study  to  the 
means  by  which  mass  medii 
may  be  of  more  positive  ami 
creative  service  to  the  cause  d 
international  understanding" 

There  is,  then,  no  united  front 
in  the  position  of  the. United 
States  on  the  freedom-responti 
bility  debate.  The  professionils 
are  at  odds  with  the  intelioc 
tuals,  and  the  State  Department 
may  be  at  variance  with  botli 
All  of  them,  however,  stress  one 
important  factor:  the  United 
States  should  assume  the  leader 
ship  in  the  formulation  of  an; 
world  press  program. 

Some  Ideas  of  Othen 

To  gain  this  leadership  in  real 
ity,  the  United  States  must  be 
prepared  with  a  program  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  all  54  mem 
bers  of  the  United  Nations,  man; 
of  which  place  as  much  em 
phasis  on  press  responsibility  s 
we  do  upon  press  freedom. 

A  survey  of  their  desires,  as 
reflected  in  actual  practice  as 
well  as  in  UN  discussions,  re¬ 
veals  many  ideas  that  go  far  be 
yond  the  philosophy  upon  which 
the  United  States  press  system  is 
based. 

The  Australian  Journalists 
Association,  for  example,  a 
forces  its  code  of  ethics  throii|t 
fines  and  suspensions.  It  thus 
has  control  over  about  99‘i  oi 
the  working  newspapermen  ic 
the  country  which  comprises  its 
membership,  and  is  now  seekiq 
legislative  action  to  invoke  aim 
ilar  penalties  against  editors  and 
publishers. 

Somewhat  less  drastic  actioc 
is  taken  by  the  Pressens  Opm 
ionsnamnd,  the  Opinion  Com 
mission  of  the  Swedish  Press 
which  issues  public  statemat 
of  disapproval  of  journalist 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  Ik 
Commission,  have  abused  tht 
privileges  of  their  professiot 
Members  of  this  poup  «< 
elected  by  the  Sweish  As* 
elation  of  Publicists  (book  aa 
thors,  journalists,  statesmen  a# 
publishers ) ,  the  Swedish  P» 
Ushers  Association,  and  » 
Swedish  Journalists  Associatiff 
French  Propoiali 

Continual  agitation  in  Franc 
on  the  part  of  politicians  «> 
members  of  both  the  leftist  a# 
rightist  press  has  resulted  ffli 
number  of  measures  for  W  » 
ulation  of  journalists  tMt  » 
now  being  considered  by  w 
Press  Committee  of  the  Naw 
Assembly.  One  of  the« 
have  newspaper 
trolled  through  a  board  of  dw 
tors  elected  by  the  prop«* 
and  the  various  techniw  • 

( Continued  on  page  lU' 
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Xruinan  Appearance 
Convention  Highspot 

continued  from  page  10 

he  said  was  the  grouping  of  va¬ 
rious  media  under  the  general 
heading  of  "the  press.” 

"There  appears  as  well  to  be 
on  the  part  of  critics,”  said  Mr. 
McLean  "  a  preoccupation  with 
ihe  function  of  persuasion.  This 
function  is  after  all  only  a  sec¬ 
ondary  function  of  newspapers 
whose  primary  function  is  to  in- 
fonn.  It  is  in  this  field  of  in¬ 
formation  alone  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  operates.” 

AP’s  president  termed  the  or¬ 
ganization  the  “most  unusual” 
a  not  the  largest  cooperative  in 
the  world.  “For,  indeed,  it  em¬ 
braces  newspapers  whose  pub¬ 
lishers  hold  varying  political, 
religious,  economic  and  social 
views.  They  are  agreed  on  one 
thing  — that  the  news  report 
which  the  Associated  Press 
gathers  and  distributes  to  its 
members  and  others  shall  be  as 
objective,  as  impartial,  as  ac¬ 
curate  and  as  complete  as  pos¬ 
sible." 

During  the  luncheon,  Kent 
Cooper,  who  sat  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  right,  was  in  constant  and 
animated  discussion  with  him. 
Mr.  McLean  was  at  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man's  left,  separated  from  him 


by  a  bank  of  microphones. 
Others  on  the  dais  were  AP  and 
ANPA  executives,  city  and  fed¬ 
eral  officials,  and  a  sprinkling 
of  braid  and  silver  stars. 

Most  prominent  in  the  whole 
affair  was  the  unaccustomed 
glare  of  floodlights  playing  on 
the  dais  throughout  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  These  were  for  the  movie 
cameras.  Big  Berthas  in  the  rear 
balcony,  and  the  television  cam¬ 
eras  ( the  President’s  speech  was 
televised  for  broadcast  by  three 
stations  in  New  York  and  one 
in  'Washington). 

McCormick's  Dark  Glasses 

Only  one  person  on  the  dais — 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune — came  pre¬ 
pared  with  dark  glasses. 

Altogether,  the  affair  was  a 
brilliant  tribute  to  the  Chief 
Executive  by  the  American 
newspaper  publishers.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  role,  how¬ 
ever,  those  who  disagreed  with 
Mr.  Truman’s  economic  policies 
as  stated  in  his  speech,  didn’t  ex¬ 
tend  quite  the  same  cordiali^  in 
their  columns. 

Most  of  the  New  York  papers 
found  fallacies  in  his  theories. 
One,  the  Daily  News,  took  edi¬ 
torial  cognizance  of  his  state¬ 
ments  about  the  press  by  re¬ 
marking: 

“The  President  led  off  by  com¬ 
plimenting  the  U.S.  press,  ‘with 
rare  exceptions,’  on  having  done 


a  lovely  job  of  keeping  the 
people  informed  during  the  late 
war.  He  went  on  to  say  that 
the  press  could  now  render 
equally  fine  service  by  telling 
the  people  how  we  can  promote 
and  increase  prosperity  and  de¬ 
feat  inflation.  It  then  appeared 
that  the  press  could  do  this 
noble  work  by  ballyhooing  the 
Truman  economic  ideas.  Of 
course,  newspapers  which  favor 
Mr.  Truman  will  peddle  these 
ideas,  while  anti  -  New  Deal 
papers  will  try  to  tear  a  few 
holes  in  them.”  The  News  then 
proceeded  to  “tear”  the  “holes.” 

Page  1  Editorial 

Even  before  he  delivered  his 
speech.  Mr.  Truman  was  greeted 
by  a  front-page  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Sun’s  night  edition 
headlined:  “YOU,  Mr.  Truman, 
You  Made  Prices  What  They 
Are  Today.”  Set  directly  under 
the  top  head,  two-column  meas¬ 
ure  10-point  over  four  columns, 
the  editorial  remained  there  all 
day  through  changes  in  the  ban¬ 
ner  headlines  before,  during  and 
after  the  President’s  visit. 

Newspapermen  on  the  dais,  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned 
above,  included:  Nat  R.  Howard, 
newly-elected  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors;  Josh  Horne,  Paul  Pat¬ 
terson,  Stuart  Perry,  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  Charles  G.  Ross  ( the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  press  secretary);  J.  R. 


Knowland,  WllUam  G.  Ch^^r. 
ANPA  president:  L.  K-  Nichol¬ 
son,  Lloyd  Stratton.  Charles  K 
Honce,  O.  S.  Warden.  Alan  G. 
Gould.  Roy  Roberts,  Roy  D. 
Moore,  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
Cranston  Williams,  E.  K.  Gay¬ 
lord  E.  H.  Butler,  George  Booth, 
James  E.  Chappell,  Frank  J. 
Starzel,  Palmer  Hoyt,  and  Mor¬ 
ris  Hadley. 

■ 

Walsh  Named  V.  P. 

At  Burton  Browne 

Frank  Walsh  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  Bur¬ 
ton  Browne  Advertising,  Chi¬ 
cago,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week. 

Walsh,  one 
time  newspaper 
r  e  p  o  r  t  er  and 
writer  is  com¬ 
pleting  three 
years  with  the 
agency.  He  has 
served  as  copy 
chief  artd  ac- 
tjj  count  executive, 
and  in  his  new 
,,,  ,  ,  capacity  will  as- 

Walsh  gist  Burton 

Browne,  president,  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  agency’s  increas¬ 
ing  activity  in  consumer  adver¬ 
tising  fields. 

He  came  to  the  agency  from 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Co. 
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Guild  Board  Censures 
Murray,  Backs  Editor 


CHICAGO  —  Milton  Murray, 

president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  was  charged 
by  the  ANG’s  International  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  with  putting  his 
political  ambitions  above  the 
welfare  of  the  union  by  making 
“intemperate  statements  repeat¬ 
ed  in  the  public  press,  which 
create  the  impression  that  a 
communist  emergency  exists  in 
the  guild.” 

The  board,  meeting  here  this 
past  week-end,  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  by  a  vote  of  9  to  3,  stat¬ 
ing  it  was  disturbed  by  recent 
actions  and  statements”  by  Mur¬ 
ray,  who  “consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  appears  to  put  his 
political  ambitions  above  the 
welfare  of  his  union.” 

Murray  Seeks  Reelection 

Murray  said  the  charges  were 
the  work  of  a  “political  cabal 
seeking  to  gain  control  of  the 
guild.”  He  declared  he  would 
seek  reelection  in  order  to  see 
the  issue  through  to  the  end. 
He  had  previously  charged  that 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
local  guilds  were  subject  to 
communistic  control. 

The  ANG  president  also  lost 
on  two  other  issues  before  the 
board,  by  the  same  vote  of  9  to 
3,  in  which  he  sought  to  oust 
Wilbur  Bade,  editor  of  the 
Guild  Reporter,  and  a  minority 
report  signed  by  William  W. 
R(xlgers,  ANG  secretary-treas- 
urer,  and  Vicepresident  George 
Harris,  seeking  to  create  the  of¬ 
fice  of  fulltime  paid  president. 
Murray  has  been  advocating 
such  a  change  in  the  guild's 
constitution. 

After  wide  discussion,  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  lEB  consti¬ 
tution  committee  that  the  ANG 
constitution  be  amended  to  in¬ 
clude  a  provision  requiring  ap¬ 
proval  of  lEB  for  local  guild 
strike  action  and  that  lEB  nave 
the  right  to  intervene  pending 
a  strike  was  referred  back  to 
committee  for  further  study. 

The  lEB,  meeting  here  April 
17-21,  reviewed  plans  for  the 
Sioux  City  convention  in  June, 
including  reports  on  finance  and 
constitution.  Action  taken  by 
censuring  Murray  indicates  a 
break  in  the  Murray-Eubanks- 
Rodgers  slate  of  president,  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  elected  to  head 
ANG  in  1941. 


cent  actions  and  statements  of 
its  international  president.  Mil- 
ton  Murray.  Consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  he  appears  to  put 
his  political  ambitions  above  the 
welfare  of  his  union. 

“We  deny  to  no  man  the  right 
to  have  political  ambitions  or  to 
express  his  opinion  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  but  we  believe  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  these  should  be  tem¬ 
pered  with  a  measure  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  union. 


method  to  collect  money  to  pay 
the  gratuity. 

After  the  motion  to  oust  Bade 
had  been  defeated,  Murray  then 
announced  “this  disposes  of  the 
matter  of  the  firing  of  the  edi¬ 
tor.”  Those  voting  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  were  Harris,  Rodgers,  Mur¬ 
ray.  Those  voting  against  were 
Eubanks,  Love,  Forman,  Rock¬ 
well,  Copeland,  McManus, 
Hutchinson,  Collis  and  Novak. 

The  paid  president  question 
will  now  have  to  come  before 
the  national  convention  without 
lEB  recommendation. 


Townes  Joins 
Seattle  Star 
As  Part  Owner 


'Threatens  Disruption* 

“We  believe  the  Murray  cam¬ 
paign  of  recent  weeks  threatens 
the  disruption  and  obstruction 
of  the  union’s  organizing  and 
collective  bargaining  program. 

“Our  historical  position  on 
communism,  fascism,  and  all 
forms  of  totalitarian  government 
is  unchanged.  We  oppose  them. 
This  is  an  American  union. 

“But  with  equal  force  we  re¬ 
sent  attempts  to  create  confu¬ 
sion  on  this  issue.  We  deplore 
Murray’s  intemperate  state¬ 
ments  repeated  in  the  public 
press,  which  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  a  communist  emer¬ 
gency  exists  in  the  Guild.  This 
is  not  so. 

“He  has  created  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  is  one  of  the  very 
few  men  in  the  Guild  who  is 
aware  that  conununists  are  un¬ 
desirable.  This  is  not  so. 

“This  attitude  belittles  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  our  members. 

“We  think  some  of  his  recent 
appearances  in  public  forums 
detrimental  to  best  interests  of 
the  A  m  e  r  i  c  an  Newspaper 
Guild.” 


A  Substitute  Motion 

An  earlier  resolution  which 
was  not  adopted  had  sought  to 
place  the  lEB  on  record  as  call¬ 
ing  upon  all  guild  members  “to 
scrutinize  with  care  the  conduct 
and  convictions  of  aspirants  for 
any  guild  office  so  that  no  com¬ 
munist,  nazi,  or  fascist  may  in¬ 
sinuate  himself  into  a  position 
to  direct  or  control  guild  af¬ 
fairs.”  This  resolution  was 
dropped  in  favor  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  censure,  which  was 
adopted  as  a  substitute  motion. 
The  resolution  stated: 

“The  internationai  executive 
board  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  is  disturbed  by  re¬ 


Slanting  of  Netvs 
Denied  by  ANG  Chief 

continued  from  page  94 


Editor  Sustained 

Murray  had  previously  served 
notice  on  lEB  that  he  would  ask 
the  board  to  remove  the  editor 
of  the  Guild  Reporter.  He 
claimed  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
signed  by  three  Washington 
members,  constituted  an  attack 
upon  himself  and  Mary  Spargo, 
considered  in  violation  of  con¬ 
vention  mandate. 

Bade,  in  a  prepared  statement, 
told  the  board:  “The  question  at 
issue  in  publication  of  this  let¬ 
ter  is  the  judgment  of  the  edi¬ 
tor.  The  convention  mandate 
leaves  the  ultimate  decision  to 
the  discretion  and  judgment  of 
the  editor  as  no  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  determining  personal  at¬ 
tack  were  laid  down  by  the 
convention. 

“Personal  attack  involves 
one’s  character,  one’s  honesty, 
one's  integrity,  and  in  general 
is  libelous  in  nature.  A  personal 
attack  imputes  moral  turpitude. 
In  using  my  discretion  as  edi¬ 
tor,  I  decided  the  letter  as  such 
was  a  factual  presentation  of 
certain  conditions  existing 
within  the  Washington  local; 
there  was  no  personal  attack  on 
either  party.” 

The  letter  in  question  dealt 
with  payment  of  $1,000  to  ANG 
President  Murray  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C. )  Post  unit  mem¬ 
bers  for  serving  as  negotiator 
on  their  1947  contract  and  pro¬ 
tested  the  use  of  the  checkoff 


in  fear  of  it;  and  I  said  I  had 
had  no  such  experience  on  the 
Cleveland  News  but  was  always 
in  fear  of  it  and  Don  said 
that  of  course  he  didn’t  have 
the  guild  in  Portland  so  he  had 
had  no  such  experience. 

That  was  the  response,  Mr. 
Murray,  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Pulitzer.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
no  editor’s  being  able  to  testify 
to  that  experience. 

Mr.  Reese:  Mr.  Forrest,  might 
I  ask  one  question?  Would  it  be 
interesting  to  bring  that  sub¬ 
ject  up  to  date  a  year  later? 
Does  any  member  of  this  as¬ 
semblage  have  any  information 
of  the  slanting  of  news  by  union 
members?  Let’s  find  out  if  any¬ 
thing  is  happening  in  that  di¬ 
rection. 

Philip  Hochstein  ( Newark 
Star-Ledger ) :  One  of  your  an¬ 
tagonists,  Mr.  Murray,  in  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Guild 
was  our  employe,  and  I  might 
tell  you  that  we  never  trusted 
him  with  any  labor  story  or  any 
controversial  story;  and  that 
goes  for  several  other  members 
of  that  group. 

Mr.  Murray:  In  my  testimony 
before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  when  the 
question  was  asked  specifically 
there,  did  a  Communist  report 
the  news  accurately,  I  said  no, 
because  he  is  a  Communist.  The 
question  was  raised,  would  a 
Communist  guild  member  distort 
the  news,  and  I  said  I  thought 
he  might,  but  not  because  he 
was  a  guild  member. 

Richard  J.  Finnegan  (Chicago 
Times):  We  had  an  instance 
about  five  years  ago  of  the  head 
of  the  CIO  in  Chicago  telephon¬ 
ing  me  and  saying  that  our 
paper  was  reporting  a  certain 
strike  too  favorably  to  the  Com¬ 
munistic  influences  in  that 
union,  and  he  as  the  head  of 
the  CIO  wanted  to  bring  it  to 
my  attention.  I  said,  “Of  course, 
the  reporting  is  done  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  CIO,  and  I  will  in¬ 
vestigate.”  In  that  instance  there 
was  no  complaint  by  the  editor 
of  the  paper  or  the  city  editor 
of  the  paper,  but  a  complaint 
by  the  head  of  the  CIO.  I  did 
make  an  investigation,  and  I 
took  the  judgment  of  the  CIO 
man  on  whether  or  not  a  certain 
element  was  communistic;  but 
the  young  man  who  did  the  re¬ 
porting,  in  my  opinion  did  what 
he  thought  was  an  accurate  job 
of  reporting  that  particular  in¬ 
cident. 


Spartanburg  S.  C.~Wili^ 
A.  Townes,  former  pubiZ 
Spartanburg  Herald  - 
will  join  the  Seattle  (W^ 
Star  as  executive  editor  » 
part  owner,  according  to  an  t 
nouncement  here. 

Townes  will  be  assodii* 
with  Sheldon  F.  SackettoJcto 
Bay,  Ore.,  who  recently  acotSw 
the  Star. 

Howard  Parish,  publisher 
the  Star,  has  announced  tht 
under  a  transfer  of  owneiiii 
all  stock  will  be  owned  by  * 
ployes,  including  an  inttw 
acquired  by  Townes.  ' 

Sale  of  the  Star  was  ntai 
tiated  by  Smith  Davis  of 
land,  also  associated  vit 
■Townes  in  purchase  and  op« 
tion  of  the  Spartanburg  dailk 
until  their  recent  sale  to  Cam 
age  Walls  of  Macon,  Ga,  m 
associates. 

Townes  and  Davis  purchaia 
the  Herald  and  Journal  fro: 
International  Paper  Co.,  in  Apr. 
1945  and  operated  with  Daviii 
president  and  Townes  as  we 
president  and  publisher  atti 
early  this  year. 


Ohio-Indiana  Chain  ! 
Drops  Radio  Ads  « 

Columbus,  O. — Moore’s  Stote4^ 
operating  a  chain  of  83  autoooi| 
tive  accessory  stores  in  Ohio  la 
Indiana,  have  announced  cu 
cellation  of  all  radio  advertimj 
and  the  addition  of  $250,0001 
their  budget  for  increased  mw 
paper  advertising  during  tti 
year. 

The  chain  in  the  past  has  m 
radio  heavily,  includiiw  10  b 
minute  programs  dai^  m 
WHKC,  Columbus,  accordioit 
William  S.  Moore,  who  u 
nounced  the  change  in  advob 
ing  policy. 

The  intensified  newspipe 
campaign  will  be  headline  If 
the  use  of  a  double  truck  o 
color  each  Wednesday  in  Ih 
Columbus  Dispatch.  The  In 
for  the  past  year  has  used  a  li^- 
color  double  spread  in  the  D» 
patch  Sunday  rotogravure  nif 
azine,  and  recently  renewed  tb 
contract  for  another  year. 


Girl  Writer-Photog 
Wins  Scholarship 

Madeleine  Pohlmann  will  i» 
ceive  the  second  annual  scholr 
ship  award  of  $200  given  by  b 
New  York  Newpaper  Womcs 
Club,  Edith  Barber,  presifc 
has  announced.  The  scholar 
is  given  to  the  best  girl  stw 
in  news  reporting  at  the 
uate  School  of  Journalism  < 
Columbia  University. 

Miss  Pohlmann  will  re^ 
the  award  at  the  Ne* 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club  1" 
annual  Forum  to  be  Dw*  * 
Town  Hall  on  May  12. 

Miss  Pohlmann  is  22.  SM  kj 
worked  as  reporter  and  pM" 
rapher  for  three  summers' 
the  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Herald. 
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nrofessional  press  unions.  It 
,oald  also  establish  a  journal- 

tribunal  to  deal  with  those 
vho  write  and  publish  misinfor- 

“stato  trends  are  indicated 
in  other  countries:  the  Royal 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Press  in  Great  Britain:  the 
"theory  of  responsibility”  for 
the  press  in  Czechoslovakia:  the 
printers’  strikes  over  editorial 
policy  in  Japan  and  the  Philip- 
Snes;  the  UN  proposal  of  Bel- 
rian  Delegate  Fernand  de 
lousse  to  have  news  emanating 
from  UN  “inserted  compulsorily” 
into  the  press  of  the  world;  the 
resolution  of  the  International 
Orpnization  of  Journalists  that 
“press  freedom  can  never  be 
fully  assured  while  newspapers, 
news  agencies  and  broadcasting 
lystems  are  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  or  private  monop¬ 
olies." 

Smaller  Nations'  Fears 


These  examples  show  that  in 
bargaining  for  world  press  lead- 
oship,  the  United  States  is  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  being 
It  one  extreme  of  the  freedom- 
responsibility  issue.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  at  the  opposite  end. 

Other  nations,  with  their  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  enforced  press 
responsibility,  look  with  sus¬ 
picion  on  American  campaigns 
for  freedom  that  tend  to  ignore 
or  subordinate  the  prevention  of 
press  abuses. 

There  is  also  some  disposition, 
particularly  among  the  smaller 
oations,  to  fear  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  definition  of  press  freedom 
means  freedom  for  the  invasion 
of  powerful  wire  services,  free¬ 
dom  for  the  cartellization  of  in¬ 
ternational  news  agencies,  free¬ 
dom  to  run  the  individual  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  small  newspa¬ 
per  out  of  business. 

One  observer  of  the  world 
press  remarked  recenUy  that  if 
I  United  States  delegate  to  any 
international  conference  pub¬ 
licly  announced  that  his  country 
was  ready  to  offer  world  press 
le^ership,  “the  English  would 
quietly  retire  for  a  cup  of  tea, 
&e  Scandinavians  would  burst 
into  laughter  and  the  Latin 
Americans  would  shout  jeers 
from  the  gallery.” 

It  has  become  increasingly  ob¬ 
vious  that  whether  the  Ameri- 
CM  concept  of  press  freedom  is 
or  wrong,  it  is  not  one  that 
will  be  embraced  by  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

If  we  do  not  wish  to  compro¬ 
mise  our  concept,  there  is  only 
one  alternative:  the  United 
states  must  endeavor  to  effect 
Di-lateral  or  multilateral  agree- 
with  as  many  countries 
ss  held  the  same  concept  that 
we  do. 


Objection  to  Treaties 
This  method  was  suggested  ii 
the  original  report  of  the  Bai 
Committee  and  also,  mor 
^ntly.  by  Wilbur  Forres 
president  of  ASNE  and  assistan 
New  York  Heral 
Tribune  (E4P,  Apr,  19,  p.  3). 


There  are,  however,  several 
practical  objections  to  this: 

The  question  that  immediate¬ 
ly  arises  is.  With  whom  shall  we 
seek  agreements?  We  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  trends  toward  some 
type  of  press  regulation  in  such 
traditional  vanguards  of  “hands- 
off”  press  policies  as  England, 
Australia,  Sweden  and  France. 
We  certainly  cannot  look  for 
sympathy  from  Russia  or  the 
countries  behind  the  so-called 
"iron  curtain.”  Chinese  and  In¬ 
dian  delegates  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  have  also  indicated  that 
they  are  not  in  complete  accord 
with  our  press  practices. 

Secondly,  How  much  progress 
can  bi-lateral  or  multilateral 
pacts  make  toward  the  ultiniate 
goal — world  peace?  The  limited 
number  of  historical  examples 
of  regional  press  agreements 
tends  to  show  that  they  would 
do  just  the  opposite.  (E.  &  P., 
Apr.  12,  p.  13,  and  Apr.  19,  p. 
18). 

The  third  obstacle  to  such  a 
course  lies  in  the  official  policy 


of  the  State  Department  and 
similar  offices  of  other  countries. 
Here,  as  in  other  international 
affairs,  our  State  Department  is 
committed  to  work  ffirough  the 
UN. 

Committed  to  UN 

It  has  consistently  pressed  for 
action  in  UNESCO,  the  UN  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Human  Rights.  Its  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  rewarded  with 
tangible  results  in  each  of  these 
groups.  It  has  at  no  time  shown 
an  inclination  to  by-pass  the  UN 
on  this  issue. 

It  is  significant,  in  this  respect, 
that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Barrett  Committee  for  bi-lateral 
and  multi-lateral  pacts  was  not 
included  in  the  final  UNESCO 
report  that  went  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

If  we  choose  to  continue  to 
work  through  UN,  how  can  the 
United  States  justify  its  claim  to 
press  leadership  in  the  eyes  of 
other  nations? 


Foreign  newsmen  say  our  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  world  news¬ 
print  pool  suggested  by  Gen. 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Philippine  UN 
delegate,  and  in  similar  plans 
for  the  sharing  of  printing 
equipment  would  increase  our 
prestige.  Dr.  J.  H.  Van  Roijen, 
Netherlands  delegate  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Coimcil, 
stated  fiatly  at  the  last  meeting 
of  that  group  that  “there  will  be 
little  chance  of  .  .  .  full  freedom 
of  information  where  newsprint 
continues  to  be  scarce.” 

A  program  that  would  ade¬ 
quately  protect  small  newspa¬ 
pers  in  small  countries  and  aid 
their  correspondents  abroad 
would  also  be  a  welcome  ges¬ 
ture. 

Our  State  Department  has  al¬ 
ready  established  an  office  in 
New  York  City  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  foreign  correspondents, 
and  the  same  might  be  proposed 
for  other  great  cities  over  the 
world. 

The  freedom-responsibility  is¬ 
sue  wili  require  compromises. 


Bard  Bums’  oft  quoted  rebuke  to 
pride  and  vanity  lies  very  close  to 
our  heart.  The  desire  to  “see  our- 
sels  as  others  see  us”  is  one  we  are 
actually  doing  something  about. 
We  make  periodic  opinion  surveys 
among  the  general  public,  our 
employees,  our  policyholders,  and 
among  the  agents  of  competing 
companies  to  find  out  what  they 
really  think  of  us. 

These  surveys  are  conducted  by 
outside  research  organizations. 
No  one  interviewed  is  quoted  by 
name.  The  questions  asked  in  a 


survey  of  competing  company 
agents,  for  example,  cover  such 
subjects  as  our  management  and 
financial  policies,  advertising, 
news  releases  and  annual  report . . . 
our  service  to  policyholders . . .  our 
agents,oursellingmethods,  and  our 
sales  advantages  and  handicaps. 

The  answers  to  these  pertinent 
questions  have  always  been  en¬ 
lightening.  They  have  benefited 
us  by  pointing  out  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  service  to  our  policyholders, 
and  increase  our  usefulness  to  the 
conununities  we  serve. 
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New  Head  of  ASNE 
Was  A  Carrier  Once 


By  Betty  Feezel 

AN  EDITOR  from  Ohio  who 

started  in  the  business  as  a 
carrier — and  was  “terrible”  as  a 
cub  reporter — will  occupy  one 
•of  the  top  positions  in  newspa¬ 
per  editorial  circles  during  the 
coming  year. 

That  editor  is  Nathaniel  (Nat) 
R.  Howard  of  the  Cleveland 
News. 

Howard  is  the  newly-elected 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
succeeding  Wilbur  Forrest,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune. 

Howard  has  been  a  member 
of  ASNE  since  1936.  He  first 
held  the  office  of  secretary,  then 
was  elected  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  last  year  serv^  as 
first  vicepresident. 

Always  in  Ohio 

He's  been  in  the  newspaper 
business,  he  reports,  for  29 
years,  the  last  10  with  the  News, 
and  all  of  those  years  in  Ohio. 

The  first  paper  to  which  he 
applied  his  talents  was  the 
Conneaut  ( O. )  News-Herald. 
His  Job?  Carrier  boy.  He  moved 
up  to  sportswriter  and  then  was 
high  school  correspondent. 

He  did  his  first  work  on  the 
paper  he  now  edits  during  the 
first  World  War,  when  he  was  a 
cub  reporter. 

“And  I  was  terrible,"  he 
claims. 

While  at  Oberlin  College  he 
worked  on  the  Oberlin  ( O. ) 
News-Tribune  and  was  a  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  correspon¬ 
dent.  In  1918  he  became  a  reg¬ 
ular  member  of  the  PD  staff. 

During  the  next  20  years  he 
hopped  successively  to  political 
writer.  .  .  city  editor.  .  .night 
editor  .  .  .and,  in  1930,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  In  1937  he  left  the 
PD  to  Join  the  Cleveland  News 
as  editor. 

Criticism  Doesn't  Worry 

The  current  burst  of  criticism 
of  the  press,  particularly  the 
Hutchins  Commission  report, 
doesn't  have  him  unduly  wor¬ 
ried. 

“Did  you  ever  see  12  months 
of  any  year  go  by  when  there 
wasn't  press  criticism?”,  he 
queried.  “Think  back  to  the 
days  of  Zenger.  .  .  or  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.  .  .  .” 

He  drew  the  comparison  that 
a  newspaper  official  is  like  an 
engineer  of  a  train.  If  the  engi¬ 
neer  stopped  to  do  something 
about  all  the  criticism  he  en¬ 
countered  as  the  train  passed 
this  or  that  crossing  on  its  route, 
he  would  never  get  his  Job  done. 

Besides,  there  are  bound  to 
be  mistakes  made  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  that  “moves  as  fast  as 
our’s”  he  added. 

His  individual  opinion  of  the 
Commission's  report  is  that  it 
is  “both  stupid  and  arrogant.” 

“I  don't  like  anything  that 
has  as  many  innuendos.  .  .  that 
disparages  its  own  conclusions 
or  that  is  as  confused  in  making 
its  points,”  he  said. 

Switching  to  the  subject  of 
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how  things  are  in  Cleveland, 
Howard  reports  that  life  there 
would  be  all  right  if  it  weren’t 
for  the  newsprint  shortage. 
News  circulation  has  shown  a 
big  gain  over  the  past  six 
months  and  advertising  has 
continued  to  increase. 

“All  of  the  Cleveland  pap¬ 
ers  have  had  their  newsprint 
troubles  this  winter,”  he  said. 
“The  News  is  having  its  right 
now.” 

Inventories  have  become  so 
low  that  for  a  while  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  cut  the  size  of  the 
paper  down  to  18  pages  and  be¬ 
low.  During  an  approximate 
three-week  period  the  end  of 
March  and  the  early  part  of 
April,  space  was  so  limited  that 
the  paper  was  unable  to  accept 
a  single  line  of  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Our  big  Job  lately  is  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  our  advertisers  why 
they  can’t  get  in  the  paper,”  he 
said  regretfully. 

And  as  for  those  recent  ASNE 
elections  which  put  him  in  the 
group's  highest  office.  Howard 
commented  merely,  “It’s  Just 
gotten  to  the  place  where  any¬ 
body  can  be  president!” 


Lilienthal  Says  Press 
Must  Educate 

continued  from  page  17 


to  sap  its  safety.  .  .  The  public 
Judgment  will  correct  false  rea¬ 
sonings  and  opinions  in  a  full 
hearing  of  all  parties,  and  no 
other  definite  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  inestimable  liberty 
of  the  press  and  its  demoraliz¬ 
ing  licentiousness.  If  there  be 
still  improprieties  which  this 
rule  would  not  restrain,  its 
supplement  must  be  sought  in 
the  censorship  of  public  opin¬ 
ion.’  ” 

This  resolution  was  passed  as 
offered,  except  for  the  deletion 
of  a  second  paragraph,  after 
many  suggestions  for  amend¬ 
ments.  The  deleted  paragraph 
read: 

“The  recent  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  issued  through  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  has  already 
been  carefully  analyzed  by  many 
daily  newspapers.  They  have 
pointed  out  inaccuracies,  omis¬ 
sions  and  have  deplored  the  in¬ 
clusion  in  ‘the  press’  of  all 
other  agencies  of  conununica- 
tion.” 

The  assault  on  this  paragraph 
was  led  by  E.  Robert  Steven¬ 
son,  Waterbury  Republican- 
American,  who  said:  “I  am 
clearly  in  agreement  with  the 
point  of  view  in  the  reso¬ 
lution  that  we  shall  offer  all 
aid  to  those  who  are  investi¬ 
gating  and  offer  all  aid  to  them 
in  their  criticism  of  what  we  do, 
and  so  forth,  but  I  arise  to  ques¬ 
tion  why  we  specifically  have 
to  point  out  an  agency  of  in¬ 
vestigation  here  or  at  any  time 


so  far  as  that  goes.  Why  should 
we  adopt  a  resolution  which 
presumably  on  the  part  of  this 
body  adds  dignity  to  the  report. 
I  don’t  see  why  we  must  spe¬ 
cifically  mention  the  agency 
that  criticizes  us  and  perhaps 
set  forth  to  the  nation  that  we 
have  dignified  it  in  a  form  that 
says,  ‘I  guess  maybe  you  fel¬ 
lows  are  all  right  in  making 
that  criticism.’  ” 

Melville  F.  Ferguson,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  backed  him  up 
in  this  position  saying:  “Next 
year  it  will  be  some  other  group, 
and  the  year  after  that  another 
group.”  The  paragraph  was 
stricken. 

Paul  Block  then  proposed  de¬ 
letion  of  the  entire  resolution 
adding  “all  we  will  be  doing 
is  dignifying  a  sticking  of  our 
heads  in  the  sand  and  formaliz¬ 
ing  it  and  publicizing  it  if  we 
pass  this  resolution.”  He  was 
seconded  by  Robert  Akers, 
Beaumont  Enterprise. 

David  Lawrence  intervened  to 
warn:  “Unfortunately,  when 

the  items  appear  tomorrow  in 
the  newspapers,  this  is  what 
you  are  going  to  read:  ‘The 
ASNE  defeated  a  motion  de¬ 
signed  to  criticize  the  report  of 
the  Commission  of  Chicago.’  ” 

Gideon  Seymour,  Minneapolis 
Star  Journal,  stated  the  Society, 
“of  all  groups  in  the  U.  S.” 
ought  to  have  something  to  say 
about  the  report  of  the  Chicago 
Commission.  Wilbur  Forrest, 
president  added:  “I  want  to  sec¬ 
ond  what  Mr.  Seymour  said. 
The  time  has  come  for  this  So¬ 
ciety  to  speak  out  and  represent 
the  press  of  the  United  States. 
No  one  is  doing  it.  A  few  indi¬ 
viduals  are  doing  it,  but  no  so¬ 
ciety.  We  are  a  society  of  editors 
and  we  are  a  very  dignfied  so¬ 
ciety  and  a  very  strong  one. 
We  welcome  constructive  crit¬ 
icism.  of  course,  but  if  we  re¬ 
main  silent  about  this  sort  of 
report  that  has  Just  come  out, 
which  will  go  into  every  school 
and  every  library  in  the  land 
and  will  be  a  work  or  reference, 
it  is  a  sort  to  assent  to  it,  a  sort 
of  belief  in  it  or  a  lack  of  guts 
enough  to  say  anything  about 
it.  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  say 
something.” 

The  two-paragraph  resolution 
was  adopted  shortly  thereafter, 
after. 

Other  resolutions: 

1.  Thanked  the  17  men  who 
demonstrated  the  latest  pros¬ 
thetic  devices  being  developed 
by  the  Committee  on  Artificial 
Limbs  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  which  were  shown 
to  the  editors  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Robert  S.  Allen. 

2.  “The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  heartily  en¬ 
dorses  the  work  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute,  established 
through  the  leadership  of  Sev- 
ellon  Brown  of  this  Society 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  Columbia  University. 
We  believe  the  American  Press 
Institute  is  already  helping  im¬ 
measurably  to  raise  the  prac¬ 
tical  standards  of  operative 
journalism  in  the  United 
States.” 

3.  “The  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Elditors  intends  to 
pursue  with  full  vigor  its  effort 
to  promote  peace  through  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  free  flow  of  in- 


pinion 
Js  that  rSf 


formation  and  opinion 
nations.  It  believes  that 
press  provides  the  moit**fc* 
tive  medium  for  communi^ 
between  peoples.  The  DeooU 
the  United  States,  as  a  ^ 
most  exponent  and  beneficia- 
of  freedom  of  expression,  sho 
continue  to  promote  this  ftv 
dom  on  an  international  baiiii 
taking  the  lead  toward  an.. 
priate  agreements  with 
peoples.  Therefore,  if  the  iv 
ed  Natioirs,  or  other  means^; 
multilateral  action,  fails  to  pr 
duce  results  in  reasonable  tr 
this  Society  urges  that  * 
United  States  Government  nui 
a  beginning  through  the  nego‘ 
tion  of  bilateral  treaties  with 
dividual  nations.” 

4.  Voiced  unanimous  thi- 
to  ASNE  officers  and  Progri 
Director  Alexander  F,  Jonei 


Camera  Found 
In  Son  Quentin 
Pledges  Impose( 


San  Francisco — ^Discovery 
a  hand-size  camera  within : 
walls  of  San  Quentin  penilt 
tiary  within  two  houn  of 
woman’s  execution  caused  1 1 
picture  pledge  of  all  witne» 
Warden  Duffy  said  the  case 
was  found  near  the  captaio  ' 
guards’  office  before  the  aec 
tion  of  Mrs.  Louise  Peetteri; 
no  pictures  were  taken.  Ire 
vidual  pledges  that  no  piefc- 
will  be  attempted  will  be  r 
quired  again  before  the  ;r 
execution,  the  warden  said 
The  camera  was  returned  i 
the  San  Francisco  Eiair.i-V 
after  an  unnamed  represeala:: 
of  that  paper  reported  it  as  la  i 
William  C.  Wren,  Examlni, 
managing  editor,  said  “one  .f 
our  boys  carelessly  misplaced  g 
camera  in  the  men’s  roci|i 
where  it  was  found  by  a  trus! 

Execution  pictures  are  erj 
trary  to  prison  rules  and  « i 
tempt  to  photograph  the  >«!' 
gas  chamber  in  action  hassjj 
ceeded.  One  execution  picti 
try  several  years  ago  hi 
when  a  newman  sought  to 
a  necktie-concealed  camen 
raising  his  hand  and  cough-H 
Continued  coughs  caused  i 
port  the  witness  chamber 
was  foul.  In  subsequent  mvef 
gation  the  camera  was  fc 
and  the  cougher  ousted. 


Half-Mile  Stretches 
Out  for  Newsmen 

The  wreck  of  the  Super  d 
near  Raton,  N.  M.,  recently  s 
an  eye-witness  beat  for  Ste:  J 
Noel,  Sunday  editor  of  the  •'■ 
York  Journal- American,  r 

Mel  Heimer,  of  King 
Syndicate,  at  least  partly  J 
cause  the  engineer 

“He  told  us  it  was  a  hall  s 
to  Raton,  and  it  was  sevtt  * 
recalls  ruefully.  Noel  and  oe 
er  were  in  one  of  the 
upright  by  the  accident  « 
about  15  minutes  in  helpinl 
getting  their  story,  then* 
on  the  supposedly  haafl 
walk  to  file  their  ‘ 
to  New  York  and  Hei^®_ 
ternational  News  Service  ^ 
eau  in  Denver, 


EDITOR  It  PUILISHERfer  April  ' 
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Continumg  Study 
Uses  Are  Outlined 

continued  from  page  90 


invites  a  more  careful  reading. 

liiis  Guide  has  been  an  O-D 
fixture  for  nearly  three  years. 
When  the  Study  got  around  to 
the  Observer-Dispatch  the  Guide 
was  shown  to  have  a  firm  grip 
on  60'"<  of  both  men  and  women 
readers.  It  was  the  second  best- 
read  item  on  our  first  page. 
More  important,  this  100%  simon 
pure  "news  advertising”  was 
trailed  by  the  researchers  with 
exercising  “a  decisive  effect” 
upon  our  readership  pattern. 
Uniike  most  newspapers,  our 
best-read  lists  for  men  and  wo¬ 
men  were  selected  from  11  dif¬ 
ferent  pages.  In  a  recent  study, 
ait,  of  the  best-read  stories 
came  from  either  the  first  or  the 
back  pages.  Only  two  of  our 
top  12  for  men  and  only  one  of 
the  women’s  favorites  were  on 
Page  One.  And  nearly  all  of  our 
best  read  items  rated  well  over 


50''r. 

We  already  had  adapted  the 
idea  to  our  Sunday  edition  and, 
after  the  Study  furnished  deci¬ 
sive  proof  of  its  usefulness,  de¬ 
velop^  a  similar  column  for  the 
morning  Press,  stressing  the 
local  news. 

In  one  sense  the  Study  is  like 
a  major  league  baseball  game: 
EMh  report  sets  some  kind  of 
a  record.  The  Foundation  long 
has  frowned  upon  reckless  in¬ 
terpretation  or  excessive  em¬ 
phasis  upon  Isolated  triumphs. 
While  our  Study  had  its  share 
of  high  scores  we  were  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  consistently  high 
readership  of  every  single  page. 

The  researchers  awarded  us  a 
mythical  bronze  star  for  “edi¬ 
torial  courage”  in  putting  a 
story  about  nylons  on  Page  4. 
They  were  really  impress^  to 
6nd  80%  of  the  men  and  92%  of 
the  women  observing  one  or 
more  items,  on  Page  15,  the  in¬ 
side  back  page  of  the  first  sec¬ 
tion.  Two  of  the  best-read 
stories  appeared  on  this  page. 

Local  news,  which  dominated 
the  second  section,  produced  10 
of  the  top  attention-getters.  As 
far  back  as  Page  12  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  88%  of  the  men  and  95% 
of  the  women  were  still  with  us. 

Not  all  of  the  findings  were 
Battering,  of  course,  and  there 
were  some  surprises. 

One  of  the  hottest  topics  of 
debate  in  any  newspaper  office 
is  the  question  of  rewrites.  Since 
we  operate  around-the-clock, 
Mven  days  a  week,  we  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  effect 
of  previous  publication  on  read¬ 
ership. 

The  answers  may  surprise 
you: 

giving  the  first  details 
of  Hitler’s  death  with  his  bride, 
which  appeared  on  Page  One. 
got  one  of  the  highest  combined 
ratings  (M-87,  W-87)  in  the  his- 
Continuing  Study.  It 
I'M  been  in  the  morning  paper, 
on  Page  One. 

Several  other  “best-read” 
■wins  also  had  received  good  dis¬ 
play  that  morning. 

Evidence  like  this  goes  a  long 
way  to  overcome  the  traditional 
“old”  news  which 
*ems  to  infest  every  news  room. 


Our  daily  stud.v  was  the  first 
in  which  a  large  volume  of  po 
litical  advertising  was  measured. 
The  percentages  were  sensa¬ 
tional.  And  one  full-page  po 
litical  ad,  aping  picture  page 
technique,  rang  up  a  Men-79. 
Women  83  score,  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  highest  combined 
scores  for  any  advertisement 
surveyed. 

The  point  is  that  editorial 
techniques  work  for  advertisers, 
too.  Many  of  our  best-rated  ads 
contained  merchandising  “news.” 

Many  editors  have  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  paying  too 
much  attention  to  what  readers 
want.  I  would  be  the  last  to 
suggest  that  there  is  anything 
but  disaster  in  groping  for  a 
“synthetic”  newspaper  geared  to 
play  upon  reader  tastes  and 
weaknesses. 

But  I  am  keenly  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  improving 
readership. 

If  a  story  or  an  editorial 
which  I  believe  to  be  important 
is  ignored,  is  it  the  subject  or 
the  treatment?  Does  it  need 
better  writing,  or  more  attrac¬ 
tive  presentation?  Some  of  the 
better  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  have  shown  how  to  make 
even  the  most  ponderous  sub¬ 
jects  readable. 

So  it  is  not  a  case  of  pander¬ 
ing  !o  the  reader.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  finding  out  how  to  inter¬ 
est  him  in  things  like  Atomic 
Energy  control  and  the  United 
Nations,  or  good  city  govern¬ 
ment. 

That  is  why  Utica  editors  will 
try  almost  anything  in  the  line 
of  display  and  illustration  and 
why  we  consider  Dr.  Rudolf 
Flesch,  of  “Plain  Talk”  fame,  a 
genuine  prophet.  Our  modest 
success  in  bucking  the  trend  to 
gain  sustained  readership 
throughout  the  entire  paper  is 
encouraging,  but  it  is  just  a  be 
ginning. 

It  is  a  wonderful  laboratory 
for  testing  techniques,  new  and 
old.  It  gives  you  an  immediate 
check  on  new  features  or  ser¬ 
vices.  It  spotlights  trends  long 
before  the  profession  as  a  whole 
seems  to  catch  on. 

And  now  that  the  Study  is 
well  along  into  its  second  cen¬ 
tury,  isn’t  it  about  time  that  we 
editors  as  a  whole  did  some¬ 
thing  about  interpreting  and  ap¬ 
plying  these  really  vital  statis¬ 
tics? 

The  basic  facts  are  at  hand. 
Half  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
sound  research  material,  all 
bought  and  paid  for.  Although 
the  Foundation  and  the  ANPA’s 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  one  of 
the  co-sponsors,  are  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  knowing  more  about 
the  news  findings,  they  can’t  be 
expected  to  do  everything. 

The  job  calls  for  a  new  breed 
of  superman — one  who  combines 
the  knowledge  of  a  working  edi¬ 
tor  with  the  technique  of  a  re¬ 
search  scientist. 

There  “ain’t  no  such  animal,” 
of  course.  But  we  might  put 
one  together.  Just  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion:  The  Foundation  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  have  of¬ 
fered  to  open  up  all  their  vast 
files,  and  some  skilled  assis¬ 
tance.  And  the  Society  could 
co-sponsor  and  guide  the  proj¬ 
ect  through  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  editors. 


FOOD  NEWS  IS  BIQ  NEWS 

A  recent  check  of  a  large  metropolitan 
newspaper  revealed  that  of  a  total  of  48"? 
stories,  e.xcluding  sports,  printed  in  a 
single  week.  58  referred  to  food. 

P'ood  made  12  per  cent  of  the  head¬ 
lines,  including  several  prominent  spots 
on  page  one.  More  items  appeared  about 
food  than  about  any  other  subjects  ex¬ 
cepting  national  and  international  affairs. 

Editors  know  that  food  news  is  big 
news  because  it  determines  the  health  and 
well-being  of  every  family  in  the  nation 
and  affects  the  livelihood  of  millions  of 
Americans  engaged  in  producing  and 
marketing  the  things  we  eat. 

A  Sc  P  has  been  making  food  news 
since  1859  when  it  was  founded  on  the 
new  principle  of  straight-line  movement 
of  foods  from  farm  and  factory  to  dinner 
table. 

Every  time  A  &  P  has  found  a  better 
way  of  bringing  quality  food  at  less' cost 
to  more  people,  it  has  been  news  of  deep 
personal  interest  to  millions  of  American 
families,  for  it  has  given  them  better 
shopping  conditions  and  higher  living 
standards. 

By  doing  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job 
of  food  distribution,  the  men  and  women 
of  A  &  P  have,  for  87  years,  been  making 
good  news  for  producers  and  consumers 
alike. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Ad  Council’s  Advisors 
Ratify  4A-ANA  Plan 


APPROVAL  of  a  national  edu¬ 
cational  advertising  campaign 
to  give  the  public  “the  facts  of 
life’’  about  the  American  econ¬ 
omic  system  was  announced 
April  23  by  the  Advertising 
Council. 

The  Council’s  public  advisory 
committee,  representing  all 
groups  of  American  life,  has 
•agre^  upon  a  basic  policy  pro¬ 
gram  to  guide  the  campaign, 
which  will  use  all  media,  the 
Council  said. 

The  final  report  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  prepared  by  a  sub¬ 
committee  representing  the  pub¬ 
lic,  labor  and  management, 
whose  members  were,  respect¬ 
ively,  Dr.  George  N.  Shuster, 
president  of  Hunter  College, 
New  York,  chairman;  Boris 
Shishkin,  American  Federation 
of  Labor  economist;  and  Paul 
Hoffman,  president  of  Stude- 
baker  Corp.  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment. 

Proposed  by  Admen 

An  outgrowth  of  a  program 
originally  proposed  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  (E  &  P,  April 
19,  p.  20),  the  campaign  will  be 
built  upon  10  points  approved 
by  representatives  of  all  groups. 

The  “points”  described  as 
“goals  of  the  American  way  of 
life,”  are: 

1.  Freedom  of  the  individual 
to  work  in  the  callings  and  lo¬ 
calities  of  his  choice. 

2.  Freedom  of  the  individual 
to  contract  about  his  affairs. 

3.  Freedom  of  the  individual 
owner  of  private  property  to 
start  and  manage  an  enterprise, 
to  invent  and  profit  thereby,  to 
invest  in  a  profit  and  loss  sys¬ 
tem,  to  buy  and  to  sell  in  a  free, 
market — in  so  far  as  this  free-* 
dom  does  not  conflict  with  the 
public  interest. 

4.  Freedom  to  speak,  to  in¬ 
quire,  and  to  discuss. 

5.  Protection  for  the  individ¬ 
ual — by  public  or  private  means 
— against  the  basic  hazards  of 
existence  over  which  he  may 
have  no  control. 

6.  Government  action  in  econ¬ 
omic  affairs  when  necessary  to 
ensure  national  security  or  to 
undertake  socially  desirable 
projects  when  private  interests 
prove  inadequate  to  conduct 
them. 

7.  Freest  possible  competition 
consistent  with  the  public  wel¬ 
fare. 

8.  Free  collective  bargaining 
— the  right  of  labor  to  organize 
and  to  bargain  collectively  with 
employers. 

9.  Expanding  productivity  as 
a  national  necessity.  American 
experience  has  proved  that  it  is 
in  the  long-run  interest  of  all: 
(a)  to  pay  labor  progressively 
higher  wages  .  .  ;  (b)  to  do  this 
by  progressively  increasing  pro- 
-ductivity  per  man-hour  through 
.  .  .  greater  mechanization  .  .  . 
•and  skill;  and  (c)  to  reduce 


hours  of  labor  and  improve  real 
income  .  .  . 

10.  Increased  recognition  of 
human  values  as  a  prerequisite 
to  better  living.  .  .  Much  remains 
to  be  done. 

The  ANA-AAAA  program, 
submitted  to  the  Council  by 
Howard  Chase  of  General  Foods, 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee, 
was  debated  by  the  sub-commit- 
tee  for  many  weeks  before  it 
was  brought  forth  in  its  present 
form.  As  now  constituted,  it 
has  been  approved  “without 
reservation”,  Evans  Clark  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  public  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  said  this  week. 

“The  document  is  dynamic,” 
said  Mr.  Clark,  “not  back-slap¬ 
ping.  It  points  out  the  defects 
in  our  economic  system  and 
points  the  way  to  improve  them. 
Yet,  it  brings  home  the  greatness 
of  the  system,  despite  its  weak¬ 
nesses.” 

Point  9  ( increased  producti¬ 
vity)  was  termed  the  most  cru¬ 
cial  by  Mr.  Clark. 

Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  of 
General  Foods,  chairman  of  the 
Council,  outlined  procedure  on 
the  campaign,  which  he  called 
“the  most  ambitious  project 
the  Council  has  attempted  in 
its  five  years’  existence.” 

The  campaign,  Mr.  Mortimer 
said,  will  follow  the  course  of 
similar  ones  conducted  by  the 
Council  for  Famine  Relief,  the 
National  Safety  Council,  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds,  the  Community 
Chest,  Red  Cross,  etc. 

In  this  case  the  “requesting 
organization”  is  the  ANA-AAAA 
joint  committee,  and  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  interested  civic  and  edu¬ 
cational  organizations  in  rele¬ 
vant  fields  will  be  invited. 

Meanwhile,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  donating  their  services, 
will  be  working  out  the  actual 
advertisements  and  guidance 
materials  for  all  media.  A  con¬ 
trol  committee,  composed  of  Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Hoffman,  and  Mr. 
Shishkin,  will  pass  on  copy  for 
official  Council  ads. 

Advertisers  Not  Controlled 

While  the  committee  will  thus 
control  the  Council  s  work,  Mr. 
Mortimer  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  it  cannot  exercise  con¬ 
trol  over  advertisers  using  the 
material,  with  this  exception; 
In  the  case  of  any  copy  judged 
not  in  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  purposes,  identification 
of  the  Council  with  such  adver¬ 
tising  will  not  be  permitted. 

After  approval  of  Council 
copy  by  the  committee,  an  offi¬ 
cial  campaign  guide  and  books 
of  proofsheets  will  be  published. 
Copies  will  be  sent  to  news¬ 
papers.  advertisers,  and  agen¬ 
cies,  through  the  organizations 
affiliated  with  the  Council. 

Work  on  advertising  materials 
has  already  been  in  progress 
for  several  weeks  at  three  vol¬ 
unteer  task  -  force  agencies — 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  and  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn. 


Advertising  Council  executives:  Charles  G.  Mortimer,  General  Foo<k 
chairman  oi  Council;  Evans  Clark,  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  chai^ 
man,  advisory  committee;  Eugene  Meyer,  Washington  Post  and  Dr 
George  N.  Shuster,  president.  Hunter  College,  members  of  adTison 
committee. 


In  addition  to  those  named, 
other  members  of  the  Council’s 
public  advisory  committee,  some 
of  whom  will  continue  to  advise 
on  policy  in  this  campaign,  are: 

Dr.  James  Bryant  Conant, 
president  of  Harvard  University: 
Dr.  George  Gallup,  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion:  former  Gover¬ 
nor  Herbert  Lehman:  William 
L.  Batt,  SKF  Industries:  Dr. 
Sarah  Gibson  Blanding,  presi¬ 
dent,  Vassar  College;  Mrs.  Olive 
Clapper,  writer  and  publicist; 
Chester  C.  Davis,  president. 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St. 
Louis;  Kermit  Eby,  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations:  Clar¬ 
ence  Francis,  chairman.  General 
Foods;  Dr.  E.  Franklin  Frazier, 
Howard  University;  Dr.  Alan 
Gregg.  Rockefeller  Foundation; 
Miss  Helen  Hall,  director.  Henry 
Street  Settlement:  A.  E.  Lyon, 
Railv/ay  Executives  Association; 
Eugene  Meyer,  Washington  Post; 
and  Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Expanding  on  the  “10  points”, 
the  Council  said  it  is  not  the 
campaign’s  intention  “to  ex¬ 
plain  the  complicated  mecha¬ 
nisms  of  production,  finance,  and 
distribution  patterns,”  but  to 
make  clear  the  most  important 
features  that  distinguish  the 
economic  system  from  those  of 
other  countries. 

“Most  significantly,”  the 
Council  declared,  “it  proposes  a 
program  for  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  of  interdependence  in  which 
managers,  workers,  farmers, 
consumers  and  investors  can 


Richard  B.  Scudder,  left,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Newark 
(N.  I.)  News,  accepts  an  award 
from  Neil  Flanagan  oi  the  Essex 
County  Education  Associotion. 
while  Howard  W.  Fehr.  association 
president,  looks  on. 


enthusiastically  unite.” 

Four  immediate  objective 
are  set  out:  1.  To  point  out  to 
the  American  people  that  man¬ 
agement,  labor  and  all  othe 
groups  are  agreed  that  the  Am¬ 
erican  system  should  work 
toward  the  basic  objectives  of 
better  living  .  .  .  ;  2.  To  drive 
home  that  we  can  come  closer 
to  these  objectives  by  provinj 
how  higher  productivity  has  in¬ 
creased  prosperity  and  by  show¬ 
ing  what  it  can  gain  in  the  fu¬ 
ture:  3.  To  expand  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  role  of  fret 
collective  bargaining;  4.  To 
show  the  interdependence  of 
economic  and  political  freedom. 

s 

Appoint  Agency  for 
Petroleum  Campaign 

Washington  —  Approval  of  i 
national  advertising  campaign 
under  American  Petroleum  In¬ 
stitute  auspices  to  help  inform 
the  public  of  the  progressive 
character  of  the  oil  industry  was 
announced  this  week  by  the 
Public  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Institute’s  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors. 

John  M.  Lovejoy,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  said  the  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  on  a  limited 
basis,  will  be  supervised  by  to 
API  Public  Relations  Operatinj 
Committee.  The  latter  was 
authorized  to  retain  the  firm  of 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  and 
Bayles,  New  York  agency,  to 
conduct  the  program. 

Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  and  , 
Bayles  was  selected  after  a  conh 
petitive  effort  in  which  10  other 
agencies  were  interviewed  by  a 
subcommittee  headed  by  Harold 
L.  Curtis. 

The  plan  includes  a  to*® 
merchandising  campaign  to  en¬ 
courage  oil  companies,  associa¬ 
tions  and  other  group  to  sponsor 
related  advertising  in  news^ 
pers  and  on  the  radio  at  to 
local  level. 

■ 

Pain  in  the  Nose 

Omaha,  Nebr.  —  Carl  Buto 
former  professional  football 
player,  dodn’t  like  the  tw 
ence  to  his  nose  in  the  spor# 
column  of  Robert  Phipps  into 
Omaha  World  Herald.  So  w 
brought  suit  for  $10,000  in 
trict  Court,  charging  the  si^ 
had  caused  him  “excrudiWi 
mental  pain.” 

'  U  B  L I  S  H  I  R  for  April  2*. 
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gOMOTlON 

Unique  Contest  Used 
In  Utah  Centennial 

ly  T.  S.  Irvin 

nwl  OF  THE  most  inspiring  veniently  tabbed  for  filing,  con- 
of  American  history  is  tains  latest  figures  on  popula- 
hf^ument  and  the  develop-  tion,  wholesale  and  retail  sales 
™  •  of  Great  Salt  Lake  and  other  market  indices;  lists 
^er  of  Utah.  The  story  began  of  important  wholesaie  and  re- 
myurs  ago  with  the  arrival  tail  outlets;  and  newspaper  cov¬ 
in  the  Valley  of  the  first  Utah  erage.  It  is  well  designed  for 
nioneers.  To  celebrate  that  cen-  quick  use,  and  is  brought  right 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  up  to  the  minute  by  insertion 
l^Telegram  published  a  big  of  a  folder  reporting  on  79  new 
^ial  edition  on  April  6.  industries,  representing  a  $29,- 

But  the  speciai  edition  is  only  000,000  investment  and  7100  new 
J  Mft  of  the  papers-  observ-  ‘hat  located  m  Memphis 


aace  of  this  great  event.  Cur¬ 
rently  they  are  conducting, 
iointly  with  the  Salt  Lake  Coun 


Youth  Program 

iiTo/  Women,  the  “Utah  Cen-  “TO  PREPARE  Youth  for  its 
ffpniil  Arts  and  Crafts  Con-  heritage”  is  the  ideal  the  New 
test"  It  is  a  simple  but  effective  York  Mirror  sets  up  for  its  an- 
contest,  and  because  so  many  nual  youth  program.  This  pro- 
centenniais  of  this  kind  are  gram  includes  youth  forums,  a 
coning  up  in  the  next  few  flying  fair  for  model  plane  en- 
years  for  American  communi-  thusiasts,  basketball,  marbles, 
ties,  it  might  be  worth  noting  swimming,  softball,  tennis  and 
in  your  futures  book.  golf  tournaments,  and  a  huge 

Ihe  contest  is  for  needlework  summer  youth  festival.  The  pur¬ 
er  other  art  work-painting  on  P^e,  as  Publisher  Charles  B. 
tlaas  or  china,  leather  work,  “cCaoe  sets  forth  in  a  brochure 
,&g  on  metal,  wood  carving,  the  Mirror  has  just  published,  is 
<L7point,  ceramics,  plastics,  etc.  to  mold  character,  prornote  bet- 
Contestants  may  enter  as  many  ter  health  and  contribute  to 
examples  as  they  please.  They  mental  efficiency.  Such  a  pro- 
a-e  encouraged  to  submit  orig-  grani  has  its  place  in  every  com- 
i-al  designs  “depicting  pioneer  munity.  It  has  a  special  urgen- 
lore”  But  at  least  one  of  the  in  a  community  like  New 
motifs  contained  in  a  pubiished  York.  Each  of  the  New  York 
srt  of  pioneer  patterns  must  be  newspapers  contributes  some 
included.  share.  The  Mirror  contributes 

These  historical  patterns,  32  a  large  share.  This  brochure 
of  them,  were  designed  by  a  does  a  good  job  of  telling  and 
group  of  Utah  artists  and  drawn  showing  what  that  share  is. 
to  exact  specifications  for  trans¬ 
fer  purposes.  They  are  available  In  the  Bag 
at  20c  each,  three  for  50c,  at  DAVE  PODVEY,  general  promo- 
department  stores  or  from  the  tion  manager  of  the  Phila- 
.  .  delphia  Inquirer,  has  put  to- 

Contestants  are  divided  into  gether  a  report  on  extra-curric- 
three  groups — adult,  youth  and  ular  activities  of  newspapers 
pioneer.  The  pioneers  are  those  gleaned  from  reports  he  gath- 
hora  or  settled  in  the  territory  ered  from  44  members  of  the 
hefore  May  30,  1885.  Youths  National  Newspaper  Promotion 
arelY  or  under.  Association.  It  makes  interest- 

Prizes  total  $500,  the  grand  ing  study,  and  if  you  want  a 
prize  l»ing  $100,  followed  by  copy,  Dave  probably  has  some 
five  prizes  of  $25,  five  of  $20  extras.  It  shows  that  sports 
i»  .inn  .  events  are  the  most  popular, 

in  addition,  $100  m  cash  youth  and  community  activities 
pnzes  will  be  awarded  to  boys  ranking  next, 
and  girls  16  or  urider  in  a  cov-  The  Chicago  Journal  of  Com- 
lerM  wagon  models  contest.  merce  has  issued  an  interesting 
Here  is  a  contest  that  has  all  book  titled  “Direct  Route  to 
Management  Buying  Power” 
j  hobbies  interest  which  consists  mainly  of  re- 
0  tn-  lis  alike;  it  prints,  reduced  to  quarter  size, 

soda-  ling  mean-  of  its  pages  containing  inter- 

onsot  It  has  esting  and  important  ads.  It  is 

impressive  promotion, 
were  bred  on.  a/v  ♦- 

As  a  stunt  it  should  appeal  to  otarfprf ' 

ly  DromAtion  T*  siarieQ. 


IW 


S';  “  =1*  inexpensive.  And  it 


again,  real  meaning 
Golden  Bolls 


Mentioned  before,  when  it 
was  the  Wall  Street 
campaign  of  news¬ 


paper  advertising  done  by  ad¬ 
vertising  leaders  themselves. 
But  the  current  ad,  also  being 
^s  a  reprint!  is  one  you 
t  Cotton  ought  not  to  miss.  It  is  head- 

PmiwAfiil  intriguing  caption  lined  “Advertising  Quiz  for 
1*T  Berke-  Business  Executives,”  and  is 

Sh  new  1947  market  the  work  of  Elmer  G.  Marshutz, 

THniYy  Memphis  president  of  Gardner  Advertis- 

AsbmI  n  I  Commercial  ing  Company.  It’s  a  quiz  some 

a  fona  caption  for  of  your  own  advertising  execu- 

i®od  folder.  The  folder,  con-  tives  ought  to  take. 

i*ITOI  A  FUlLISHIRfer  April  2«,  1»47 
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A  Portable  ^^Morgue'^ 
for  a  Busy  Desk 
THE 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
NEWS  ANNUAL:  1946 

By  DeWITT  MACKENZIE 

ITEM  Palestine,  April  1947.  Violence  Increasing;  UN 
Ponders  Action 

Question:  When  was  the  report  of  the  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine  first  pub¬ 
lished.^  What  was  recommended.’ 

Answer:  See  page  229,  AP  NEWS  ANNUAL. 

ITEM  Pittsburgh,  April  1947.  Pirates  Win  Baseball 
Opener,  1-0. 

Question:  When  did  Bing  Crosby  and  four  others 
purchase  the  Pirates  club,  and  what  was  the  reported 
price .’ 

Answer:  See  page  332,  AP  NEWS  ANNUAL. 

Yes,  if  you  want  to  put  your  finger  on  any  1946 
news  item  immediately,  there’s  no  need  to  tangle 
with  the  maze  of  a  reference  library.  If  it  happened 
in  ’46,  it’s  in  the  new  AP  NEWS  ANNUAL.  One  en¬ 
tire  year’s  effort  of  a  great  news-gathering  force  has 
been  carefully  streamlined  into  a  single  volume  that 
contains  a  day-by-day,  story-by-story  and  picture-by¬ 
picture  chronicle.  But  this  is  not  merely  a  catalogue 
of  events;  the  year’s  news  has  been  analyzed,  faith¬ 
fully  interpreted  in  the  light  of  important  trends 
in  world  history. 


every  field  covered 

Here  ate  the  sidelights  tTO.  | 
and  the  huinan 
iributions  by  such  distin¬ 
guished  authorities  as: 

HOWARD  BLAKESIEE 
Science 

W.  G.  ROGERS 
Literature  and  Arts 
JOHN  F.  CHESTER 
Business 
MAX  HALL 
Labor 

WHITNEY  MARTIN 
Sports 

DOROTHY  ROE 
Fashions 
JACK  O'BRIEN 
Theater 

and  DAN  DE  LUCE. 
RELMAN  MORIN, 
GEORGE  TUCKER  and 
WES  GALLAGHER 
Foreign  Alloirs 


BELONGS  ON  EVERY 
EDITOR'S  DESK 

A  UNIQUE  and  permanent 
reference,  literally  a  porl- 
able  morgue,  the  new  AP 
NEWS  ANNUAL  fills  a  need 
for  every  writer  and  editor 
who  must  work  quickly  and 
accurately.  In  shaping  this 
stupendous  bulk  of  material 
into  a  single  document, 

DeWitt  Mackenzie  (the 
world’s  most  widely  read 
news  analyst)  has  proved 
himself  an  editor’s  editor,  a 
reporter's  reporter.  THE 
ANNUAL  is  completely  in¬ 
dexed,  for  rapid  use. 

560  pages  107  pictures 
$3.00 

Send  for  your  copy  now 
by  using  this  handy  coupon: 

RINEHART  &  COMPANY  (Dept.  EP) 

232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  16  * 

Cerutemca:  Please  send  me  .  copies* 

(at  $5.00  per  copy,  plu»v13c  postage)  of! 
THE  AP  NEWS  ANNUi^:  1946.  I  am  en-  \ 
closing  remittance  with  ihircoupon.  * 

• 

. ^ .  ■ 

Address  . ! 


Name . 


City  . 

G  If  you  want 
1945.  add 


State 


»  — . , 

nt  THSkP  NEWS  ANNUAL;  ■ 
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AP  Board  Commends 
Staff’s  Work  in  ’46 


CONTINUED  PROGRESS  of  the 

Associated  Press  staff  in  a 
year  marked  by  fast-breaking 
news  of  major  importance  was 
commended  this  week  by  the 
board  of  directors  in  its  annual 
report  to  the  membership,  pre 
sented  at  the  AP  annual  con 
vention  in  New  York. 

fmprovement  in  news  and 
Wirephoto  service  was  cited. 
The  board  also  noted  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  the  use  of  AP 
news  in  facsimile  and  television 
experiments  had  been  approved, 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  mem¬ 
bers  "who  eventually  may  en 
gage  in  such  activities." 

Operations  abroad  of  AP,  the 
report  said,  now  employ  800 
men  and  women  in  44  countries. 
More  than  100  of  these  are 
American-trained. 

Radio  Problem 

The  board  made  a  point  of 
the  problems  arising  from  use 
of  AP  news  by  radio  stations, 
a  matter  discussed  at  length  by 
President  Robert  McLean  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention. 

The  text  of  the  report  fol¬ 
lows; 

The  report  of  the  Executive 
Director  for  1946  vividly  por¬ 
trays  the  scope  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  operations  in  a  year 
marked  by  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  upheavals. 

Against  this  background,  con¬ 
tinuous  progress  was  made.  Im¬ 
portant  steps  were  taken  to  Im¬ 
prove  the  iiews  and  newsphoto 
services.  Historic  events  were 
covered  and  handled  with  dis¬ 
tinction  by  a  staff  that  complet¬ 
ed  a  shift  from  a  wartime  to 
peacetime  operation  without  a 
hitch.  For  these  performances, 
the  board  wishes  to  commend 
on  its  own  behalf  and  that  of 
the  membership  both  the  man 
agement  and  the  staff  of  the  As 
sociation. 

The  board  was  faced  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year  with  the 
problem  of  overcoming  a  diffi¬ 
cult  financial  situation,  which 
was  outlined  at  last  year's  an 
nual  meeting.  Thereafter,  the 
board  authorized  borrowing 
$500,000  at  an  interest  rate  less 
than  the  cost  of  taking  that 
amount  from  the  reserve  fund 
and  ordered  adjustments  in  as¬ 
sessments  in  July,  1946,  after  it 
found  that  the  management  had 
made  all  economies  possible 
without  jeopardizing  the  var¬ 
ious  branches  of  the  service. 

A  full  report  on  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  financial  situation  during 
1946  is  contained  in  the  forty- 
seventh  annual  volume  which 
was  mailed  to  all  members.  The 
board  suggests  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  want  to  read  carefully 
both  the  financial  statement  and 
the  detailed  report  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director. 

'Tele'  Experiments 

The  board  authorized  during 
the  year  use  of  Associated 
Pr^s  news  on  facsimile  and  tel¬ 
evision  broadcast  experiments 
without  making  any  commit¬ 
ments  respecting  these  media 


of  distribution.  Your  directors 
feel  that  the  experience  thus 
obtainable  will  be  valuable  to 
members  who  eventually  may 
engage  in  such  activities. 

Broadcasting  Problems 

The  board  also  has  given  con¬ 
tinuing  consideration  to  the  var¬ 
ious  problems  arising  from  use 
of  A.s.sociated  Press  news  for 
voice  broadcasting.  The  mem¬ 
bership  will  recall  that,  after 
extensive  debate,  it  authorized 
the  Associated  Press  to  enter 
this  field  more  than  five  years 
after  the  commercial  news 
agencies  had  begun  to  exploit 
it. 

The  decision  of  the  member¬ 
ship  at  that  time  was  based  on 
a  number  of  factors,  including 
the  desirability  of  making  AP 
news  available  to  broadcasting 
stations  operated  by  members. 

Despite  the  late  start  and  the 
complex  problems  that  resulted 
therefrom,  the  board  is  satisfied 
that  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  and  at  the  same  time 
recognizes  that  more  remains  to 
be  done.  In  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  field,  reasonable  levels 
have  been  maintained,  and  ad¬ 
justments  to  higher  levels  of 
payment  are  constantly  being 
made. 

Moreover,  a  radio  assessment 
formula  is  being  worked  out 
after  years  of  study.  The  As- 
•sociated  Press  has  made  far 
more  rapid  progress  in  this 
comparatively  new  and  highly 
technical  field  than  it  made  in 
the  early  years  of  the  present 
assessment  plan  for  newspapers, 
assessments  for  which  also  had 
to  be  fixed  arbitrarily  in  the 
beginning.  The  present  assess 
ment  plan  for  newspapers  has 
benefited  by  changes  through 
forty  .vears  of  experience. 

31  New  Members 

In  the  United  States,  there 
was  a  net  gain  of  31  member 
newspapers  during  the  year.  A 
total  of  fifty-two  newspapers 
qualified  for  membership,  while 
nine  members  discontinued  pub¬ 
lication  and  twelve  withdrew 
by  resignation. 

The  progress  was  accompan¬ 
ied  by  the  greatest  wirephoto 
expansion  in  the  history  of  the 
Association.  At  the  years  end 
wirephoto  participants  in  the 
various  categories  of  wirephoto 
service  reached  a  record  total 
of  1,018.  The  newsprint  short¬ 
age  has  deterred  other  potential 
applicants  from  ordering  serv 
ice. 

Regional  wirephoto  coverage, 
paralleling  regional  news  wires, 
also  extended  to  Illinois.  State 
networks  previously  were  op¬ 
erating  in  Iowa  and  Michigan. 
Others  are  planned. 

Responding  to  an  urgent  de¬ 
mand  from  members  for  faster 
and  more  comprehensive  sports 
coverage,  a  national  all-sports 
wire  was  inaugurated  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  1946  major 
league  baseball  season.  The  spe¬ 
cial  circuit  relieved  the  trunk 
wires  of  this  copy,  and  thus  de¬ 
livered  faster  and  in  more  detail 


this  specialized  service  than 
would  have  been  possible  over 
regular  news  channels. 

Important  strides  in  organiza¬ 
tion  and  communication  enabled 
the  Associated  Press  world 
service  to  increase  its  value  to 
its  subscribers  and  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press.  Five  new  affili¬ 
ates.  each  carrying  the  name  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  owned 
by  it.  were  organized  in  Swed¬ 
en.  Norway.  Finland.  Denmark 
and  Belgium,  taking  their  place 
with  other  long  established  af 
filiates,  AP  -  London,  AP  -  Ger¬ 
many  and  La  Prensa  Asociada. 

The  progressive  development 
of  the  world  .service  has  been  Rupert  A.  G.  Henderson  arri** 
patterned  along  lines  designed  in  California  with  his  wile 
to  make  the  service  abroad  com-  daughter,  Margaret 

parable  to  the  unexcelled  do- 
mestic  report.  Coverage  abroad  cj  J 
is  now  more  extensive  and  com  i^yCinOV  *  CTDOr 
prehensive  than  ever  before.  r>si  • 

American-Trained  Men  Abroad  SllllDS  O0#U00 
In  1938,  AP  was  repre-sented  ..  - 

in  thirteen  foreign  countries  by  |lfT|  I V  hV  rlffTIO 
thirty-six  American-trained  staff  *  I 

men.  Today  the  staff  of  Ameri  By  Campbell  Wotson 
can  -  trained  men  assigned 

abroad  numbers  over  100,  in-  Oakland,  calif.  —  Strang'.:!; 
eluding  newsmen,  photograph-  tion  of  a  fr^  press  from  new? 
ers  and  specialists  on  communi  pnnt  curtailment  is  feared 
cations.  All  told,  the  staff  chaimm; 

abroad  numbers  more  than  800  Australian  _  Newspaper  Proprie 
men  and  women,  engaged  in  tors  Association, 
gathering  and  distributing  AP  I^®ss  doesn’t  ma,' 

service  in  forty-four  countries  ^  thing  anywhere  in  the  world 
outside  of  the  United  States.  unless  an  adequate  supply  of 

“rhe  board  considers  note-  newsprint  _  is  available  at  rejs 
worthy  the  initiative  taken  by  onable  prices,”  Henderson  aid 
the  Associated  Press  managing  arrival  at  Oakland  Airport 
editors’  association  and  various  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  W- 
state  associations  to  foster  rnonths  old  daughter,  Margarrt 
stronger  cooperative  action  in  came  to  this  country  for  t 
development  of  the  news  re-  two-months  stay, 
port.  "The  formation  of  continu-  Henderson,  general  manager 

ing  study  committees  by  the  Sj/dnej/ Herald,  and  a  director  of 
managing  editors  is  a  salutary  both  Reuters  and  of  Australian 
step.  Only  with  the  constant  Associated  Press,  said  Austol 
cooperation  and  constructive  newspapers  are  doing  fairl)' 
.guidance  of  the  entire  member-  well  but  have  been  hit  by  loss 
ship  can  the  management  con-  of  newsprint  and  high  prices  of 
tinue  to  meet  the  challenge  of  *bat  essential, 
modern  demands.  Blackmarkef  Newsprint— $SN 

Periods  of  domestic  crisis  and  Australia  pays  $126  a  ton  for 

controversy  periodically  dom-  print  paper,  with  black  market 
inated  the  news  report  during  products  from  Russia  and  Fto 
1946.  Associated  Press  coverage  land  costing  $450  to  $500,  he 
approached  a  model  of  impar-  said.  Australian  publishers,  » 
tiality  and  objectivity.  Along  gaged  cooperatively  in  prodae 
with  balanced  stories  on  contro-  ing  paper  in  a  Tasmanian  mill 
versial  subjects,  background  using  hardwood,  hope  to  boofi 
stories  of  what  the  news  meant  existing  30,000-ton  yearly  out 
in  clear  objective  terms  were  put  to  70,000. 
developed.  Australian  consumption  ii 

The  return  from  military  serv  180,000  tons  annually,  with  3(10, 
ice  of  virtually  all  editorial  and  000  tons  the  indicated  mininniii 
traffic  staff  members  stabilized  need. 

a  staff  situation  upset  by  the  The  Sydney  Herald  uses  tr 
war  and  was  an  important  fac-  DC  3s  and  two  Lockheedsh 
tor  in  improving  the  service.  distributing  30,000  papers  diOj 
In  conclusion,  the  board  again  over  a  600-mile  area.  'This  is  o* 
commends  the  management  and  economical  or  financially  sound 
the  entire  world-wide  §taff  for  Henderson  said,  but  is  in  to 
outstanding  contributioris  to-  with  the  metropolitan  new^ 
ward  maintaining  the  pre-emi-  er’s  desires  to  increase  service 
nence  of  the  association  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  W 
again  stresses  the  assistance  and  daughter  anticipate 
encouragement  provided  by  the  some  time  in  New  York  befon 
membership  in  this  cooperative  going  to  London, 
enterprise.  ■ 

Respectfully  submitted,  Pyle  Books  at  IndiORClU 
E.  Lansing  Ray,  Stuart  H.  Bloomington,  Ind.— The  ^ 
Perry,  Robert  McLean,  J.  R.  sonal  library  of  Ernie  Pyj*  “ 

Knowland,  Robert  R.  McCor-  been  added  to  the  collection  t 
mick,  L.  K.  Nicholson,  Paul  Pat-  memory  of  the  noted  war  «< 
terson,  Paul  Bellamy,  Josh  L.  respondent  at  Indiana  Uni« 

Horne,  E.  K.  Gaylord,  E.  H.  sity.  The  library,  which  J* 

Butler,  George  F.  Booth,  Arthur  been  in  the  Pyle  home  in  Al» 
Hays  Sulzberger,  James  E.  querque,  N.  M.,  consists  of  o® 
Chappell,  Roy  A.  Roberts,  O.  than  600  volumes  and  coven » 

S.  Warden,  Palmer  Hoyt.  newspaper  career. 
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Australian  consumption  ii 
180,000  tons  annually,  with  310. 


Pyle  Books  at  Indiana  C 

Bloomington,  Ind.— The  ^ 
sonal  library  of  Ernie  Pyj*  ® 
been  added  to  the  collection  t 


Baillie  Report  Puts 
IJ.  P.  Clients  at  2,689 

iT  annual  executive  meet-  radio  receiving  station.  Linked 
*Lc  nf  the  United  Press  in  to  the  London  bureau  by  pri 


the  most  complete  and  fastest  the  United  Press  ^d  the  Aus 


news  service  they  had  ever  had 
Other  reports  on  progress  out 


tralian  Associated  Press. 

L  B.  Mickel.  superintendent 


side  the  United  States  included  of  bureaus,  noted  the  add^ition  of 
those  On  the  Foreign  Features  four  new  domestic  bureaus. 
Division  of  United  Pre.ss.  and  of  Mickel  mentioned  a  new  en- 
the  Ocean  Press.  terprLse  of  the  United  Press,  the 

The  first  consists  of  the  dis  direct  reporting  of  news  in  the 


^cnf  the  United  Press  in  to  the  London  bureau’  by  pri  tribution  abroad  of  newspaper  New  York  metropolitan  arM. 
.^Vnrk  this  week,  Hugh  vate  wire,  it  provides  virtually  features  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg-  This  includes  the  city  itself. 
*?■;.  president  and  general  instantaneous  transmission  from  .  Tribune  Syndicate,  Long  Island,  Westchester  Coun- 

•^.rSenorted  that  the  num-  New  York.  London  relays  this  NEA  Service,  the  Chicago^  Tri-  ty  and  Northern_  New  ^Jersey. 


reported  that  the  num-  New  York.  London  relays  this  ^^A  Service,  the  Chicago  Tri-  ty  and  Northern  New  Jersey, 

clients  had  reached  a  copy  on  to  the  European  leased  bune-New  York  Dady  .News  The  u^tidertaking  began  in  Aug- 

I  ZmI  total  of  2.689  newspapers  wire  network  within  a  matter  Syndicate  and  United  Feature  ust,  1946,  when  the  U.  P.  discon- 

stations  with  gains  of  seconds.”  Syndicate.  The  director  of  this  tinned  buying  news  from  the 

fnreicn  and  domes-  v^.i,  tt  d  foreign  service.  LeRoy  Keller.  Standard  News  Association. 


-both  the  foreign  and  donn^-  From  New  York.  U.P.  now  Snc^  ^n  increase  ^Tspite 
J  telds.  ITie  figure  excluded  transmits  about  40,000  words  t^"°“2nlral  scarcer  of  new^^ 
clients  as  maea-  Haiiv  f,-,  T.ofir,  Arv,<,ri,<o  ‘oe  general  scarcity  oi  news 


^special  clients  as  maga-  daily  to  Latin  America.  About  "^nt^^over ‘tbrnrevioH^  vea7s 
1*^.  radio  commentators,  15.000  words  daily  go  to  Eur-  "  e-  ^  f ni 

SiblioaS  In  fl 

During  1946  the  uniiM  i'ress  To  the  Far  East,  routed  from  co,,ntries  are  todav  nsinB  the 
ade  a  net  gam  of  46  news-  New  York  by  way  of  San  Fran-  feat^refDrovided  bv  t^  United 
Mper  clients  m  the  U.  S.  and  cisco,  the  average  is  10,000  p®  „  provided  by  the  United 

broad,  Baillie ^ said.  A  net  words  daily.  . 


print,  over  the  previous  year’s  Now  to  Hcrwcdl 


figures.  Three  hundred  and  ITS  NEW  air  service  to  Hawaii 
eighteen  publications  in  51  in  “Mainliner  300s”  will  be 
countries  are  today  using  the  promoted  by  United  Air  Lines 
features  provided  by  the  United  in  an  extensive  newspaper  and 


pin  of  74  radio  station  clients 
was  reported. 

More  Common  Terms 


P^ess.  magazine  Campaign,  R.  E,  John- 

w  os  daily.  Ocean  Press,  news  for  son,  director  of  advertising  for 

A  report  from  Miles  W.  ships  at  sea,  again  is  in  opera-  United,  reports.  Large  space 
Vaughn,  general  manager  for  tion.  This  service,  interrupted  announcement  ads  will  be  pub- 
Asia,  described  the  improved  by  the  war,  was  resumed  sev-  lished  in  Honolulu,  San  Fran- 


Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresident  facilities  for  news-distribution  eral  months  ago.  Its  head,  Wil-  cisco,  Chicago,  New  York,  I^s 

and  general  news  manager,  re-  in  the  Orient  provid^  by  the  liam  B.  Manley,  announced  that  Angeles,  and  other  key  cities 

ported  an  increasing  number  of  restoration  of  the  United  Press  60  ships,  representing  13  lines,  on  the  line,  the  first  week  in 

disMtches  in  the  daily  news  radio  transmitter  in  Manila.  are  now  receiving  some  2.000  May,  when  the  service  starts, 

raort  were  now  being  written  in  .  a  message  cabled  to  the  words  a  day  of  national  and  in-  Smaller  space  schedule-type  ads 
ii  terms  common  to  the  exper-  nieeting,  Thomas  R.  Curran,  ternational  news,  as  well  as  will  be  used  as  a  follow-up  series 


jfflce  of  newspaper  readers. 


vicepresident  and  general  man-  sports  bulletins  in  season,  from 


Johnson  mentioned  a  new  U.  for  South  America,  said  United  Press. 


in  more  than  100  newspapers 
throughout  the  system  of  70  on- 


...not  to 


p,  wire  feature  in  which  cor-  that  the  United  Press  on  that  Another  renewal  has  been  re-  line  cities.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Mpondents  covering  major  continent  was  bringing  clients  sumption  of  relations  between  is  the  agency. 

stories  round  up  separately  in-  _  _ _ ==, 

Sirmil.  chatty  memoranda  from  —  - 

4e  scene.  The  feature  is  called  _ 

Memo  From  .  .  .  .”  and  pro-  • 

rides  an  opportunity  to  convey  \ 

sidelights  and  anecdotes  which  \ 

rften  are  overlooked  under  the  \ 

pressure  of  important  spot-news.  j  L 

A  report  from  Virgil  M. 

Piakley,  vicepresident  and  gen-  f  /  y 

nl  European  manager,  an-  I 

lounced  the  opening  of  six  bur-  \\  * 

ews  in  EuroM  and  the  Middle  ^  ^  ^  y^ 

list:  at  Dublin,  Frankfurt,  Mu-  ^11  --  4-.^  \  ^ 

oich,  Vienna.  Milan  and  Beirut.  I  I  lO  |  |  - - 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  vicepresident  AA  AA 1^ W'V.'vJ  f 

and  general  foreign  manager,  X 

listed  four  more:  in  Peiping, 

China,  Cali,  Cartagena  and  Me- 
dellin,  in  South  America.  Sub- 
bureaus  also  have  been  added  at 
Penang  and  Kuala  Lampur.  To 
nan  these  new  bureaus  and 

strengthen  those  already  in  op-  .  . 

«ation,  the  corps  of  foreign  |  \  ^ 

correspondents  has  been  in-  •  •  •  AAv^X  XV-/ 

creased.  - -  -  W-/  (  \ 

In  the  Middle  East  five  years  /  (  /Wx 

ago  the  United  Press  had  one  /  \y 

subscriber;  today  it  has  54.  And  /  — ^ 

in  Germany,  where  there  were  I 

Mne  a  year  ago,  there  are  now  \ 

In  several  parts  of  Europe  de-  'V  J 

livery  of  dispatches  to  clients  \  A 

has  been  quickened  by  the  es- 

tablishment  of  leased  wire  cir-  PllaiCB 

™its.  A  special  city  circuit  for 
™lies  in  Paris  is  a  further  ad¬ 
dition,  Pinkley  said. 

Horry  R.  Flory,  foreign  news 
"■anager  and  director  of  com¬ 
munications,  reported  on  other 
phas«  of  foreign  news  com¬ 
munications. 

One  of  the  most  significant 
oevelopments  in  the  past  year 
the  final  acceptance  by  the 

tlieTmerica^polfcy  o/privati  excellent  magazines  for  people  interested 

newscasts,  or  radio  in  advertising — from  billboards  to  direct  mail.  Only  EDITOR 

communications  to  multinle  rfes-  ®  ^ 

tuitions,”  Flory  said  ^  PUBLISHER  is  directed  specifically  to  people  interested 

a  result,  the  United  Press  uewthahert 

wartime  radio  listening  post  at 
^net,  a  suburb  of  London,  has 

“*«n  converted  into  the  U.P.  II'  ■ -  ..  .  .  ■  ■  -  — 
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Sell  newspaper  space  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
who  are  KNOWN  BUYERS  of  newspaper  space. 


P.S.  There  are  six  excellent  magazines  for  people  interested 
in  advertising — from  billboards  to  direct  mail.  Only  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  is  directed  specifically  to  people  interested 
in  newspapers. 
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PUBLISHERS'  REPORT: 


Women  Making  Good 
On  Staffs,  City  Desks 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

AT  LEAST  six  women  are  serv¬ 
ing  on  dailies  as  city  editors — 
and  doing  a  topnotch  job — pub¬ 
lishers  attending  the  Tuesday 
session  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
convention  reported. 

The  consensus  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  was  that  women  have 
taken  up  their  new  role  in  jour¬ 
nalism  with  happy  results,  that 
more  and  more  newspapers  are 
using  women  on  reporting  staffs 
and  in  a  number  of  important 
executive  positions. 

The  Kansas  City  (Kas. )  Kan¬ 
san  has  had  a  woman  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  20  years,  the  publishers 
heard  from  her  employer — "And 
she's  still  single!" 

Representatives  of  an  esti¬ 
mated  300  to  400  newspapers 
crowded  the  Jade  Room  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  for  the  Tuesday 
sessions.  The  meetings,  tradi¬ 
tionally  focused  on  problems  of 
the  small  dailies,  attracted  a 
sizable  representation  from  the 
larger  newspapers.  On  the 
agenda  were  78  questions  pro¬ 
posed  in  advance  by  publishers. 

A  good  proportion  of  the 
newspapers  represented  consid¬ 
ered  radio  stations  a  worthwhile 
and  logical  community  activity 
for  newspapers,  25  reporting 
they  had  opened  radio  stations 
within  the  last  12  months,  nine 
with  companion  FM  facilities, 
and  15  announcing  plans  to 
start  stations. 

None  of  the  publishers  re¬ 
ported  successful  operation  of  an 
FM  radio  station  by  itself  with¬ 
out  a  companion  AM  station. 

The  publishers  heard  that  not 
more  than  about  275,000  addi¬ 
tional  tons  of  newsprint  could 
be  expected  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  to  1946,  and  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  declared 
themselves  for  allowing  circula¬ 
tion  to  grow  naturally  and  for 
placing  the  burden  of  newsprint 
shortage  on  advertising  when¬ 
ever  curtailment  became  neces- 
•ary. 

Of  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
sented  about  50  reported  adver¬ 
tising  rationing.  To  ration  it  suc¬ 
cessfully,  the  publishers  noted 
they  had  to  get  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  department  stores 
and  have  them  take  most  of 
the  cut  since  the  little  adver¬ 
tisers  would  suffer  greater  hard¬ 
ship  if  their  space  was  reduced. 

William  G.  Chandler,  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
president  of  the  ANPA,  opened 
the  morning  .session  by  noting 
that  Carl  B.  Short,  publisher  of 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World  News  who  died  during 
the  year,  would  have  presided, 
and  members  observed  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  silence  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  turned  over  to  Arthur 
P.  Irving,  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Star  and  Times. 

Irving  briefly  spotted  some  of 


J' 


the  more  urgent  problems  pro¬ 
posed  for  discussion. 

"In  so  far  as  newsprint  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  unfortunately 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  precious  commodity 
will  equal  the  demand  at  any 
time  in  the  near  future,”  he 
said. 

"The  seriousness  of  the  labor 
problem  is  such  that  I  need  men¬ 
tion  it  only  casually  at  this 
point,  knowing  that  in  a  labor 
discussion  later  today,  wise  ,  j  u  .u  **•  ■  «  »  .  i 

counsel  will  be  given  us  by  men  distaff  side  was  represented  by  ^e  Misses  A.  H.  Schulii.  1*4 

who  know  the  situation  and  can  Letitia  Armistead,  Washington,  D.  C.,  attorney.  lamei  S.  DJ 

clearly  describe  it  to  us.  Laurier,  president  of  Hammond  (Ind.)  Publishing  Co.,  is  in  the  cenui 

othS‘®matte?SharhL''  caused  accounts  is  determined  by  the  liveries  from  6  cents  to  8  ce.J 
deen  concern  and  we  are  for-  individual  newspapers  set-up  on  a  25-cent  rate.  | 

tunate  that  it  is  being  handled  fnd  on  whether  the  account  is  Most  of  the  publishers  fe| 
by  a  capable  and  energetic  com-  long-standing  or  of  sufficient  im-  that  a  deposit  equal  to  h 
mittee,  which  will  give  us  a  portance  to  warrant  special  at-  weeks  billing  was  adequate  :| 
complete  report  on  all  develop-  tention.  protect  carrier  payment  of  aj 

ments  right  up  to  date.’*  Very  few  of  the  publishers  counts,  but  a  few  reported  r| 

During  discussion  on  labor,  maintain  special  copy  depart-  quiring  also  a  cash  or  persoiJ 
Nelson  P.  Poynter,  St.  Peters-  ments.  Members  of  the  ad  staffs  | 


burgr  ( Fla. )  Times,  described  combine  the  jobs  of  copywriters  Editorial— Photo  transmLi; 

how  he  had  published  the  Times  and  salesmen.  machines,  radio  telephones  in  rt 

by  a  photoengraving  process  in  Newspaper  advertising  depart-  porters,  cars  and  wire  recorder 
his  1945  strike  by  the  printers  ments  are  cooperating  with  ra-  were  labeled  impractical  aidi  t 
and  how  he  had  finally  trained  dio  more  in  selling  advertising  reporting  in  small  towns  at  ft 
printers  in  a  matter  of  weeks  to  now  and  tend  less  to  sell  against  preset  time,  primarily  beca;.i 
operate  his  plant  and  since  con-  radio.  ot  expense, 

tinned  with  an  open  shop.  Business  management  —  The  Southern  publishers  reporV 

Two  other  publishers  who  had  five  day  week  is  not  the  solution  that  Negro  residents  of  tbi 
recently  had  strikes  and  with  of  the  plight  of  small  dailies,  towns  wanted  the  news  of  Sj 
whom  he  discussed  the  strike  and  the  publishers  who  have  groes  reported  as  any  olhi 
problem  had  agreed  with  him,  been  forced  by  newsprint  short-  news  and  the  idenlificstio 
Poynter  said,  that  if  they  had  age  to  cut  publication  to  the  “colored”  or  “Negro"  include 
the  choice  to  make  over  again  shorter  week  indicated  their  in-  even  in  court  cases.  I 

in  the  light  of  experience,  they  tentions  of  returning  to  the  six-  _  Feature  sections  are  dares  j 
would  still  take  their  strikes  day  schedule  as  soon  as  possible,  ing  rather  than  increasinf  H 
in  preference  to  settling  for  Circulation — Too  few  news-  size  during  the  current  ne».« 

union  pre-strike  demands.  papers  of  the  under-50,000  clas-  print  shortage.  S 

W.  W.  Ottaway,  Port  Huron  siflcation  represented  had  dis-  Legislation  was  suggested  i| 
( Mich. )  Times-Herald,  described  trict  supervisors  for  a  discussion  one  possible  method  of  comba  j 
the  chain  store  public  relations  of  the  set-up  to  be  practical.  ing  the  tendency  of  some  ni;* 
program  in  his  city.  Practically  all  the  newspapers  istrates,  local  courts  and  mui  • 

Many  of  the  78  proposed  ques-  represented  had  raised  circula-  cipal  office  holders  to  bar  the-; 
tions  were  covered  by  a  showing  tion  rates  in  some  brackets.  records  and  withhold  infor!ri<| 
of  hands  to  indicate  the  consen-  *  None  of  the  newspapers  tion,  but  only  three  or  lour  pubj 
sus.  Among  the  opinions  and  charged  more  than  5  cents  daily  lishers  reported  trouble  and  ftel 
practices  briefly  indicated  by  the  and  none  planned  to  do  so.  were  advised  by  their  fellowj  ti 

publishers  were:  Allowances  to  carriers  on  7-  “Keep  at  it  and  establish  b«t!n 

Advertising — In  general  the  day  morning  deliveries  were  re-  public^  relations  with  the  iwi-. 
amount  of  newspaper  merchan-  ported  variously  7  cents  to  9  trates.”  t 

dising  cooperation  for  national  cents,  on  six-day  evening  de-  Several  publishers  repa*: 

use  of  form  notices  in  connecti 
with  publicity,  but  most  of  the' 
declared  they  increased  the: 
incomes  by  filing  publicity  i 
the  baler. 

Personnel  —  The  quality  i 
editorial  personnel  has  impron 
noticeably,  the  publishers  in  p 
eral  felt.  Some  reported  a  Sq 
gestion  Box  for  employes’  ■ 
Several  had  benefit^  from  * 
the  job  training  programi 
Promotion — Some  newscapfl 
have  promotion  managers,  t: 
many  have  promotion  and  5?  i 
cial  events  handled  by  the  ^  i 
vertising  manager  or  publistf 
Radio — An  independent  set- 
TV-.  V  1  .u  •  u  •  .  .u  .  j  commonly  owned  radio  C 

Laughing  li  over  before  the  session  begins:  m  the  usual  order,  newspaper,  but  a  common 
Herman  E.  Moecker.  national  advertising  manager  Albany  (N.  Y.)  how  was  given  as  the  solute 
Knickerbocker  News;  Arthur  F.  Keilbach,  business  manager,  Utica  to  cooperation  of  the  twft  ’ 
(N.  Y.)  Press  &  Observer  Dispatch;  Frank  T.  McCue.  promotion  man*  time  when  facsimile  might  h 
ager  of  the  Knickerbocker  News;  and  Harry  Cohen,  publisher  of  newspaper  competition  was 
Newburgh-Beacon  (N.  Y.)  News.  sidered  too  problematical 
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Want  to  See  Paper  Wan!’ 


Atlanta  Journal  Wins 
Support  of  ‘Crackers’ 
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HOW  the  Atlanta  Journal’s  dis-  Before  this  scientific  testi- 
eevery  of  dead  men’s  names  mony  was  in,  the  Journal  had 
la  Georgia  election  ballots  already  started  an  investigation 
yiped  to  oust  Herman  Tal-  of  the  list.  It  found  that  some 
Mdge  from  the  governor’s  chair  of  the  “voters”  were  dead. 
M  told  last  week  by  Editor  others  had  moved  away,  and 
Mgbt  Bryan.  still  others  said  they  had  not 

Ipeaking  in  New  York  City  cast  ballots, 
ylore  a  luncheon  group  of  ad-  Confident  that  the  facts  would 
Iftising  agency  executiv^,  speak  for  themselves,  the  Jour- 
IK5ts  of  toe  Journal  and  its  ^al  took  a  straight  news  ap- 
Mfesentative,  Sawyer  -  Fergu-  proach,  reproducing  on  the  front 
lonWalker  Co.,  Biyan  described  page  the  handwritten  vote  tally 
the  newpaper  s  editorial  activ-  sheets  and  consolidated  return 
ity  during  toe  whole  outwardly  statements,  under  the  headline 
comic,  but  basically  very  sen-  “Telfair  Dead  Were  Voted.” 

QUi’’  period  when  the  state  had  “The  Talmadge  forces  immedi- 
t«o  “governors.  ately  charged  we  were  attempt- 

fiie  buildup  to  the  climaxing  jug  to  coerce  the  Supreme 
expose,  Bryan  relate,  b^an  Court,”  said  Bryan.  “Actually, 
irten  the  legistoture  ch^e  Her-  ^e  were  merely  seeing  to  it 
min  for  the  office  to  which  his  that  the  other  side  didn’t  coerce 
father  Eugene  Talmadge  had  the  court.” 

been  elected.  Talmadge,  Sr.,  The  well-publicized  resulting 
had  died  before  inauguration  Supreme  Court  vote,  brought  in 
day,  and  the  state  constitution  s  two  weeks  after  the  Journal’s 
provision  for  succession  in  such  expose,  placed  Lieutenant-Gov- 
__i  ernor-elect  Thompson  in  the 

Governor’s  office. 


ioltances  was  ambiguous 
Seeks  Solutioa 
The  legislature’s  action  was 
eo^er^  by  the  Journal  an 


court  decision  as  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  settlement.  — 

“Then  we  settled  into  a  cam-  ^y^t^ 


Letters  Pour  In 

illegal  attempt  to  perpetuate  ^  VJ* 

“Riversism  and  Talmadgism”  in 
the  state.  Immediately  it  be- 

onto  cast  about  in  its  edi-  Journal,  nevertheless,  was  some- 
torial  councils,  said  Bryan,  for  concerned  regarding  the 

theaolution.  Continuing  to  de-  generally 

rr^^fm^^wa^not^he^fn  Letterl  poured  in.  the  vast 
but  It  was  not  the  an-  n^ajo^ity  supporting  the  Jour- 

“We  put  it  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  running  an  editorial 

the  Ltdw*  the  dav  after  signinceiit  incident  thdt  occurred 

tent  on.  “The  editorial  urged  dwlsiSi  ^  argument  and 

Bryan  was  at  a  barbecue  in 

Georgia,  Talmadge 

piign  to  speed  up  the  litigation,  overall -clad 

lor  by  the  rul^  the  dfeision  ^ 

might  have  been  put  off  to  as  of*  of  Brunswick 

Istf  as  Dpopmhpr  ”  Stew  heard  the  editor  s  name 

In  the  meantime,  the  Journal  f 

arried  on  an  intensive  and  S'®"’ 

cumbersome  search  through  * 

sticks  of  election  records  for  I  told  him 

the  key  to  Herman  Talmadge’s 
m  write-in  votes,  the  basis  on  PX A 

i^ch  the  legislature  had  elect-  .^ore  tlwn  you  tomk,  he  said, 
ed  him  ^  went  back  to  Atlanta  feeling 

’Pov  Dirt'  better.  It  proved  for  us  the 

point  of  what  we  have  been  try- 
Tlien.  said  Byran,  “one  day  Ing  to  do — as  the  Scripps-How- 
^itor.  W.  S.  ard  papers  say  it:  ‘Show  the 
i^patrick,  bustled  into  my  of-  people  the  light,  and  they’ll  find 
M*  With  the  statement,  ‘I  think  their  way.’  ” 
wve  hit  pay  dirt.’  He  had  A. „ 

^is  hand  a  list  of  voters  D-Day  Beat 

1^  Talmadge’s  home  county.  The  Journal’s  editor,  now  also 
®nd  the  order  in  which  a  director  of  the  firm,  worked 
“*jr  votes  were  cast.  his  way  up  from  a  reporter’s 

we  were  looking  job.  During  the  war,  when  he 
™  iiy  in  the  fMt  that  the  last  was  managing  editor,  he  distin- 
Shwf®*  were  in  perfect  alpha-  guished  himself  as  a  war  corre- 
>»  u  *'"•  this  spondent,  winning  national  fame 

jwwn  t  have  happened  In  a  as  the  first  newsman  to  broad- 
Sk?  election.  We  got  a  cast  an  eye-witness  account  of 
mematician  to  explore  the  the  U.S.  Army’s  Invasion  of 
«  01  pennutation  and  chance,  western  Europe.  It  was  on  D- 
lound  the  chance  that  34  Day.  Subsequently,  he  spent 
would  appear  in  that  six  months  as  a  guest  of  the 
^  2,422,775,043,-  Third  Reich  in  a  German  prison 
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Cranston  Williams,  left,  and  Wright  Byran 


In  addition  to  agency  men, 
the  newspaper  industry  was  rep¬ 
resented  among  the  guests  at 
last  week’s  luncheon.  At  the 
head  table  were  William  G. 
Chandler,  Scripps-Howard,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association; 
Cranston  Williams,  ANPA’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Alfred  B.  Stan¬ 
ford,  national  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
and  C.  N.  Branham,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Journal. 

■ 

Mailers'  Unions  Raise 
Unique  Issue  in  Ky. 

Louisville,  Ky. — A  dispute  be¬ 
tween  two  rival  unions  over 
which  one  represents  the  66 
mail-room  employes  of  ’The 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  has  been  referred  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Both  unions  are  known  as 
Louisville  Mailers  Union  No.  99. 
One  is  affiliated  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
while  the  other  is  affiliated  with 
the  International  Mailers  Union, 
an  independent  union  which 
says  it  has  contracts  with  42  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  IMU  seeks  an  election  to 
decide  representation,  but  the 
ITU  claims  it  has  a  contract. 

Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  attorney  for 
the  newspapers,  told  W.  O’Mur¬ 
dock,  hearing  officer,  that  the 
company  “takes  no  position  that 
a  contract  is  or  is  not  in  effect.” 

The  board  is  expected  to  ren¬ 
der  a  decision  in  about  a  month. 
Paramount  issues  it  will  have  to 
decide,  Murdock  said,  are  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  there  is  a  contract  in 
effect  between  the  company  and 
the  ITU  mailers  union,  and  if 
there  is  such  a  contract  is  it  a 
bar  to  an  investigation  as  to 
whether  the  rival  independent 
union  should  be  named  the  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  in  place  of  the 
ITU  group. 


Pines  Grow  Fast 
In  East  Texas 

Henderson,  Tex.  —  'Victor 
Schoffelmayer,  agriculture  and 
science  editor  of  the  Dallas 
News,  recently  reported  on  a 
seven-year  demonstration  near 
here  that  East  Texas  pines  can 
be  grown  into  pulpwood  for 
paper  and  other  uses  four  to 
five  times  faster  than  trees 
grown  in  northern  forests. 

The  demonstration  was  made 
by  John  R.  Alford,  president  of 
the  East  Texas  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  a  Henderson  banker, 
to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity, 
Schoffelmayer  reported.  As  a 
result  Alford  has  become  an  ar¬ 
dent  champion  of  reforestation 
of  East  Texas  pine  forests  as  a 
forerunner  of  many  industries 
based  on  wood. 

Schoffelmayer  wrote  that  on 
the  advice  of  the  Texas  Forest 
Service,  Alford  obtained  12,000 
slash  pine  seedlings  from  the 
state  forest  nursery  and  set  out 
2,000  to  an  acre. 

The  slash  pine,  though  not 
native  to  East  Texas,  is  the  fast¬ 
est  grower  of  all  southern  pines 
and  thrives  from  Eastern  Louis¬ 
iana  to  Florida.  It  has  readily 
adapted  itself  to  East  Texas  and 
to  some  areas  outside  of  the  true 
pine  forest,  Schoffelmayer  said. 

Trees  20  feet  tall  and  four  to 
five  inches  in  diameter  on  six 
acres  of  worn-out  red  sandy  hill¬ 
side  land  have  grown  from  those 
pine  seedlings  set  out  in  the  fall 
of  1940. 

Alford’s  interest  in  pines  dates 
from  a  meeting  he  attended  at 
Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.  in 
Lufkin  where  he  heard  a  forest 
expert  say  that  East  Texas  can 
grow  pines  five  times  faster  than 
Canada  can  grow  trees. 

He  wanted  to  prove  that  and 
the  Henderson  experiment  is  the 
result. 
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Newsprint  Steals  Spot 
At  ANPA  Convention 

continued  from  page  9 


Chandler,  referring  to  previous 
hearings  before  the  Brown 
group.  "There  are  no  exact  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  mortality  rate  of 
newspapers,  large  or  small,  since 
the  last  government  census  of 
1940.  The  major  casualty  has 
been  the  Philadelphia  Camden 
publisher  (J.  David  Stern),  for 
reasons  other  than  newsprint. 

“Insofar  as  statistics  are  avail¬ 
able,  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  continue  to  func¬ 
tion  efficiently  in  public  service 
despite  greatly  increased  costs 
for  payroll  and  paper.  How¬ 
ever,  there  can  be  no  guarantee 
of  success  for  a  present-day  or 
prospective  publisher. 

...  Distress  for  lack  of  news¬ 
print  is  relative.  There  are  few. 
if  any,  publishers  who  could  not 
increase  sales  and  profits  if  more 
paper  were  available. 

“There  are  highly  articulate 
persons,  some  of  them  sincere, 
who  seek  the  return  of  federal 
government  control  of  printing 
paper.  .  .  .  They  allege  that  big 
city  publishers  and  chains  are 
freezing  out  the  independent 
one-city  publishers.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  lack  of  facts  to  support  the 
charge. 

'In  Strident  Tones' 

“The  cry  for  Federal  relief 
and,  in  substance,  government 
subsidy,  comes  in  most  strident 
tones  from  the  so-called  special¬ 
ized  press. 

"There  is  a  vital  distinction 
between  the  organs  of  societies 
and  unions,  which  include  the 
cost  of  a  publication  in  member¬ 
ship  dues  —  and  newspapers, 
daily  and  weekly,  which  depend 
for  readership  on  voluntary  se- 
iMtion  and  payment  for  indi¬ 
vidual  copies. 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is 
not  enough  printing  surface  for 
all  the  words  that  editors  and 
advertisers  wish  to  print.  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  has  all  the  im¬ 
plications  of  political  and  sec¬ 
tional  favoritism.  The  publishers 
of  these  United  States,  small  or 
large,  are  not  ready  to  give  the 
power  of  life  or  death  to  official¬ 
dom.." 

Regarding  spot  newsprint  pur¬ 
chases,  Mr.  Chandler  said  in¬ 
formed  publishers  and  producers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  actual 
transactions  in  this  market  are 
small  both  in  number  and  vol¬ 
ume.  He  warned,  however,  that 
any  offers  or  purchases  at  the 
high  prices  commanded  there 
threaten  the  present  price  base 
in  the  open  market. 

The  newsprint  discussion  con¬ 
tinued  later  in  the  program 
when  Cranston  Williams,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  wound  up  the 
presentation  of  committee  and 
department  reports  with  his 
statement  on  newsprint  (which 
appears  on  page  36). 

Although,  in  his  opening  re¬ 
marks,  President  Chandler  had 
invited  “comment,  criticism  and 
advice”  on  reports,  newsprint 
was  the  only  subject  discussed 
from  the  floor. 

First  impromptu  speaker  was 
Fred  Schilplin  of  the  St.  Cloud 
( Minn. )  Times.  Giving  the  point 


Leroy  Noble,  leit.  business  manager.  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  swaps 
talk  with  A.  C.  Walker,  business  manager,  Barre  (Vt.)  Times. 


of  view  of  the  small  publisher, 
he  said  he  wondered  how  their 
unhappy  situation  could  be 
help^. 

“I  can't  help  but  feel,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  “that  if  it  were  not  for 
rationing  during  the  war,  we 
would  have  been  in  an  awful 
fix." 

He  did  not  suggest  a  resump¬ 
tion  of  government  control,  but 
urged  a  "TVA”  for  more  rapid 
development  of  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  in  Alaska,  which  he  re¬ 
garded  as  the  small  publisher's 
“only  hope."  “We'll  just  have 
to  get  along  as  best  we  can, 
while  waiting  for  it,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Schilplin  concluded  dole¬ 
fully:  “When  I  see  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  Sunday  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  coming  in  weighing  two 
and  a  half  pounds,  I  often  won¬ 
der,  ‘Where  do  they  get  it  all?*  ” 

Somewhat  later  in  the  floor 
discussion.  General  Julius  Ochs 
Adler  of  the  New  York  Times 
rose  to  say  “a  few  words  in  de 
tense  of  us  ‘octopuses.'  ” 

“First.”  said  Gen.  Adler,  “I 
want  to  make  a  correction.  Our 
Sunday  paper  weighs  three  and 
a  quarter,  not  two  and  a  half, 
pounds.  But  we're  not  happy 
about  our  situation  either.  Last 
year  was  not  the  peak  year  for 
the  Times  in  paper  consump¬ 
tion.  We  still  find  it  necessary 
to  hold  down  both  circulation 
and  advertising.  Don't  be  too 
harsh.  We're  in  the  same  boat 
as  everyone  else.” 


From  Williamsport,  Pa.  are:  Leit 
to  right,  George  Lamade,  Grit; 
Paul  Cose.  Sun>Gasette,  and  John 
Person,  Ir..  Sun-Gasette. 


Gen.  Adler  related  a  recent 
incident  involving  the  Times 
and  a  small  newspaper.  When 
the  small  publisher  went  to  a 
manufacturer  pleading  for  news¬ 
print,  he  said,  the  Times,  which 
had  a  contract  there  for  22,000 
tons,  didn't  take  the  paper.  If  it 
had  done  so,  he  added,  the  small 
newspaper  would  have  had  to 
go  out  of  business. 

Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  who, 
like  Mr.  Chandler,  was  at  one 
time  head  of  the  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  said,  “It  is 
very  easy  to  see  the  difficulties, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  solu¬ 
tion.” 

He  expected  trouble  when  L- 
240  ( the  rationing  regulation  for 
newsprint )  was  discarded,  he 
said.  The  fact  that  the  troiflile 
had  not  developed,  he  added, 
was  due  to  the  ANPA's  help 
toward  equitable  distribution  of 
newsprint. 

Rationing  Impractical 

Of  three  possible  solutions, 
said  Col.  Steinman,  the  present 
practice  of  aid  to  distressed 
papers  is  the  most  feasible.  Ra¬ 
tioning  would  be  completely  im¬ 
practical  now,  he  said,  and  a 
private  pool,  even  if  not  illegal, 
would  be  difficult  to  enforce. 

E.  K.  Gaylord  of  the  Okla 
boma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  reporting  on  production 
in  the  South,  predicted  that  in 
about  two  .years  substantially 
more  newsprint  would  be  avail¬ 
able  from  that  sector. 

At  the  Southland  Paper  Co.  in 
Lufkin,  Texas,  work  is  proceed¬ 
ing  on  the  building  of  a  new 
machine  which  will  double  the 
output  of  the  mill,  he  said.  Con¬ 
siderable  interest  has  also  been 
shown  in  proposals  to  manufac 
ture  paper  in  Alabama.  This 
project,  however,  will  require 
considerable  investment  on  the 
part  of  publishers. 

“Some  northern  publishers 
have  said  they  would  be  inter¬ 
ested,”  Mr.  Gaylord  stated,  “if 
southern  publishers  would  take 
the  output  of  the  southern  mills 
and  switch  their  Canadian  con¬ 
tracts  or  parts  of  them  to  the 
northern  publishers.” 

Ed  Jenison  of  the  Paris  (Ill.) 
Beacon-News,  a  newly-elected 
member  of  Congress,  said  in¬ 
vestigations  of  legislative  com¬ 


mittees  show  AlasKa  to  ot 
promising  source.  * 

“But  it  will  require  an  invest 
ment  of  $30,000,000,”  he 
and  there  is  also  the  very  lari 
problem  of  transferring  the 
lie  timberlands  there.  There  k 
evidence  that  Alaskan  citizei 
may  hold  up  the  sources  of^ 
supply." 

In  reply  to  a  question  fro* 
Edwin  S.  Friendly  of  the 
York  Sun.  Mr.  Williams  s^ 
there  was  little  chance  of  Rui 
sia's  sending  Finnish  newsoriM 
to  the  United  States.  Amton 
Russia's  trading  agency,  told 
him,  he  said,  that  no  newsprint 
is  available  now  for  shipment 
to  America. 

In  his  opinion,  Mr.  William 
added,  the  Russians  are  usim 
their  FinnLsh  newsprint  (allm 
ceived  by  trade  agreements  aad 
not  as  reparations)  to  subsidlit 
newspapers  all  over  the  world 
which  have  editorial  points  of 
view  favorable  to  Russia. 

Mr.  Chandler,  while  he  em¬ 
phasized  newsprint  in  his  ad 
dress,  took  note  of  ANPA'i 
financial  needs.  Referring  to  tit 
new  dues  structure,  he  said  dis 
tribution  of  the  burden  "has  ip 
proximated  equity.  Any  lessei 
income  must  inevitably  mean  t 
reduction  in  service.  This  com¬ 
mittee  ( on  dues  structure)  with 
your  officers  and  directors  will 
be  interested  in  any  formula  (or 
making  an  omelet  withoo! 
breaking  eggs.” 

Mr.  Chandler,  after  his  talk, 
awarded  the  prizes  in  the  AOTA 
monograph  contest  for  jounuJ 
Lsm  students,  and  Mr.  Williami 
announced  the  winners  of  the 
ANPA-International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  awards  (or 
safe  driving.  The  monograph 
contest  winners  were  introduod 
by  C.  F.  McCahill,  Clevelnd 
News. 

Several  committee  and  de 
partment  heads,  in  making  their 
reports,  had  additional  inforas- 
tion  which  had  developed  niw 
the  reports  had  been  writtei. 

W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the 
Mechanical  Department,  aa 
nounced  that  a  joint  committee 
of  the  ANPA  and  the  Amerioi 
Association  of  Advertising  Ag» 
cies  is  in  process  of  forrnitiM 
to  study  newspaper  printinf 
problems.  The  group  will  meei 
April  30,  he  said,  and  will  giw 
a  report  at  the  ANPA  Mechin 
ical  Conference  next  June. 

R.  A.  Cooke,  manager  of  the 
Traffic  Department,  said  that 
“there  definitely  will  be  a  shor 
( Continued  on  page  128) 


Governor  Recalls 
'Doughboy'  Days 

Madison,  Wis. — Twenty-i^ 
carrier  boys  of  the  MiluwwMi 
Sentinel  found  they  had  a  lot* 
common  with  Gov.  Oscar  Ren# 
bohm  when  they  visited  him 

Rennebohm  informed  the  W 
proudly  he  had  been  a  Sfflh* 
carrier  himself  a  number  • 
years  ago  in  Milwaukee.  lation 

“I  can  remember  my  «  Fasi 
temptation,”  the  Governor  sw 
“There  was  a  bakery  on  « 
route  and  the  smell  of  ^ 
pastry  nearly  made  me  iw 
about  delivering  my  paperi  n 
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nick  Accident  Rate 
ISbows  19%  Reduction 


I.rfiCIAL  recognition  was 
the  18  winners  of  the 
■  ANPA-ICMA  safe- 

',r«mpaign  by  President 
r  Chandler  of  the  American 
Publishers  Associa- 
TW  61st  annual  conven- 
^jjNeWork  City,  April  23. 
“TkiDlaques  were  presented  to 
j^.place  winners  and  illu- 
scrolls  to  12  second-  and 
place  winners. 

to  making  the  awards,  Mr. 
iaadler  said:  . 

^  ANPA-ICMA  safe-driv- 
,  .  campaign,  which  end^  Be¬ 
lter  31.  1846.  established  an 
*^ing  accident  reduction 
^for  national  delivery 
r  More  than  230  daily 
aapers  operating  3,406  ve- 
a  distance  of  66,636,700 
the  second  highest  mile- 
in  the  history  of  the  carn- 
experienc^  1,538  acci- 
^  or  147  accidents  less  than 
M  The  accident  rate  for  1946 
„s  2.37  per  100,000  vehicle 
jrJe.  a  reduction  of  19%  un- 
rlMS.  .  * 

■His  record  is  outstanding 
iwjuse  during  1946  the  over- 
j]  national  accident  record  for 
il  types  of  vehicles  represented 
in';  increase  as  compared  with 
W5.  The  newspaper  publishing 
basiness  has  met  the  growing 
ale  accident  record  by  reduc- 
its  own  accident  rate  during 
IM  in  face  of  increased  high- 
tay  operating  difficulties. 

'It  is  also  gratifying  that  39 
pirticipating  newspapers  distrib- 
lad  862  one-year  no-accident 
ward  buttons  to  those  of  their 
ms  going  through  the  year 
946  without  a  reportable  acci- 
nt 

“The  ANPA  is  now  a  partici¬ 
pating  organization  in  the  Na- 
iooal  Committee  for  Traffic 
ety  and  is  playing  an  impor- 
ait  role  in  an  attempt  to  ‘hold 
Jk  line'  against  the  rise  in  the 
amber  of  accidents.  It  will  also 
participate  In  the  second  Presi- 
t'l  Highway  Safety  Confer- 
tentatively  scheduled  for 
at  Washington,  D.  C.” 

The  winning  newspapers  are: 
ate  Motor  Carrier 


Third  —  McKeesport  (Pa.) 
News  operated  three  vehicles 
30,980  miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  50,001  to  100,000  copies) 
First — Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  Register-Republic 
operated  17  vehicles  56,164  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Second  —  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  and  Gazette  operat¬ 
ed  3  vehicles  41,516  miles  with¬ 
out  an  accident. 

Third  —  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  &  Alabama  Journal 
operated  one  vehicle  9,952  miles 
without  an  accident. 

Group  D 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  100,000 
copies ) 

First — Cleveland  ( Ohio )  Press 
operated  77  vehicles  1,060,662 
miles,  experiencing  6  accidents, 
a  rate  of  .56  accidents  per  100,- 
000  vehicle  miles. 

Second — Grand  Rapids  ( Mich. ) 
Press  operated  seven  vehicles 
162.730  miles,  experiencing  one 
accident,  a  rate  of  .61  accidents 
per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

Third  —  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  operated  35  vehicles  316,- 
088  miles,  experiencing  two  ac¬ 
cidents.  a  rate  of  .63  accidents 
per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

Contract  Motor  Carrier 
Division 

Group  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily  cir¬ 
culation  up  to  100,000  copies) 
First  —  Greensboro  (N.  C. ) 
News  and  Record  had  operated 
for  their  account  24  vehicles  a 
distance  of  1,061,402  miles  with¬ 
out  an  accident. 

Second — San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mer¬ 
cury  &  News  had  operated  for 
its  account  37  vehicles  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  787,626  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Third  —  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  &  Alabama  Journal 
had  operated  for  its  account  20 
vehicles  a  distance  of  725,817 
miles  without  an  accident. 


Group  B 

( Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess  of  100,000 
copies 

First — Dallas  ( Texas )  Morn¬ 
ing  News  had  operated  for  its 
account  65  vehicles  a  distance  of 
3,224,729  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Second — Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  had  operated  for  its  account 
363  vehicles  a  distance  of  10,- 
806,151  miles,  experiencing  15 
accidents. 

Third  —  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  had  operated  for  its  ac¬ 
count  18  vehicles  a  total  dis¬ 
tance  of  700,174  miles,  experi¬ 
encing  one  accident,  a  rate  of 
.14  accidents  per  100,000  vehicle 
miles. 

■ 

Vir  Den  Named  Head 
Of  Lennen  &  Mitchell 

Election  of  Ray  Vir  Den  as 
president  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising 


agency,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Philip  W.  Lennen  af¬ 
ter  the  annual  meetings  of  stock¬ 
holders  and  directors. 

Lennen,  who  has  held  the  of¬ 
fice  for  17  years,  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  will  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  the  creative 
phase  of  the  business. 

Vir  Den  will  assume  the  full 
administrative  responsibilities 
of  the  agency  which  he  joined 
in  1930. 

■ 

No  More  Page  One  Ads 

No  longer  will  the  Nebraska 
City  (Neb.)  News-Press  run 
display  ads  on  page  one.  The 
paper  said  its  page  one  adver¬ 
tisers  agreed  to  run  their  copy 
on  inside  pages  so  “more  news 
can  be  given  on  page  one.” 


Group  A 

Newspapers  having  daily  circu¬ 
lation  up  to  20,000  copies ) 

Fust— Limp  Branch  ( N.  J. ) 
uly  Record  operated  six  ve- 
icles  143,172  miles  without  an 
ccident 

^m^swego  (N.  Y.)  Pal- 
iwm-Times  operated  nine  ve- 
icles  133,526  rniles  without  an 
ccident. 

Thud— Wooster  (Ohio)  Rec- 
fa  operated  three  vehicles  128,- 
u  miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  B 

Nwspapers  having  daily  circu- 
“oon  20.001  to  50,000  copies) 
rasT  —  Portsmouth  (Ohio) 
operated  three  vehicles 
miles  without  an  acci- 

811 

®*h>ND— (Ga. )  Her-  lack  Vance,  left,  publisher  of  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  and 
Four  vehicles  48,170  Charles  M.  Palmer,  president  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News  Press  & 
without  an  accident.  Gazette.  Mr.  Palmer  is  91  years  old. 
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Telecast  Marks 
'Lively'  Shows 
In  Astor  Gallery 

Along  Astor  Gallery  and 
among  the  fourth  floor  suites  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  varied  ex¬ 
hibits  made  their  bids  for  the 
attention  of  the  publishers  and 
visitors  to  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion.  The  accent  was  on  fac¬ 
simile,  television,  and  other 
changing  visual  demonstrations 
such  as  the  Trans-Lux  and 
Recordak  displays. 

The  demonstrations  offered 
publishers  an  opportunity  to 
compare  the  Hogan  Faximile 
System  of  Radio  Inventions,  Inc.. 
with  the  Finch  Facsimile  Broad¬ 
cast  and  Telefax  equipment. 
Both  exhibited  transmission  sets 
with  monitoring  receivers  and 
home  receivers  which  they  hope 
to  have  in  production  soon.  At 
the  Finch  demonstration  mobile 
sending  and  receiving  equip¬ 
ment  for  commercial  use  was 
also  on  display. 

In  cooperation  with  the  New 
York  Times’  FM  station,  WQXQ, 
the  Faximile  demonstration  in¬ 
cluded  daily  “live”  broadcasts 
at  times  arranged  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  regular  FM  sending. 
A  staff  from  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  staged  the  show. 

Syndicate  Uses  Video 

Finch  machines  picked  up  FM 
Station  WGHF’s  direct  broad¬ 
cast  between  12  and  2  p.m.  and 
at  other  times  during  the  two 
days.  Among  the  Finch  features 
were  sample  facsimile  attach¬ 
ments  for  use  with  regular  sets, 
table  FM,  commercial  and  fac¬ 
simile  models  and  large  com¬ 
bination  consoles.  Prices  for 
these  items  were  estimated  at 
$100,  $150  and  $350  respectively. 

Television  was  used  by  the 
Chicago  Sun  Syndicate  to  pre¬ 
sent  its  comic  artists,  Walt 
Ditzen  and  others  being  beamed 
from  the  Yankee  Stadium  dug- 
out  just  before  the  Tuesday 
game  and  Milt  Caniff  Wednes¬ 
day.  At  other  times  the  set 
picked  up  the  WABD  broad¬ 
casts.  The  television  set  scored 
a  scoop  for  the  syndicate  when 
it  first  went  into  action  in  time 
to  make  President  Truman’s 
Monday  luncheon  address  avail¬ 
able  to  an  audience  in  the  Astor 
Gallery. 

The  Trans-Lux  news  fiasher 
was  a  feature  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  display  and  beamed 
its  messages  to  a  gallery  audi¬ 
ence  from  a  booth  in  which 
easel  presentations  displayed 
the  Bureau’s  work  in  action. 

Other  booths  in  the  gallery 
were  held  by  Recordak  with  its 
equipment  to  record  and  view 
newspapers  through  film  and 
screen.  Overseas  News  Agency, 
the  Ledger  Syndicate,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  Richardson  Newspa¬ 
per  Service,  Matrix  Contrast 
Service  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 
■ 

Legal  Fees  Boosted 

The  Michigan  Legislature  has 
passed  a  bill  raising  fees  for  the 
publication  of  legal  notices  from 
$1.20  to  $1.50  per  folio  for  the 
first  insertion  and  from  50  to  75 
cents  for  subsequent  insertions. 


LABOR  RELATIONS 


Unions  Asked  to  Join  in  Arbitration 


Special  Standing  Committee 
Cites  'Evil'  of  Nationalization 


Daily  Newspaper  Strikes 


POINTING  to  the  losses  suffered 

by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  American 
Newspaper  Guild  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  force  standardized 
contracts,  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee  repeated 
its  plea  for  arbitration  as  “the 
best  means  of  preventing 
strikes.” 

“Newspaper  arbitration  on  an 
international  basis  should  be 
revived  with  all  unions,"  said 
the  report,  enrtphasizing  |that 
“the  real  evil”  of  the  national¬ 
ized  trend  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  publisher  negotiates  locally 
with  a  union  that  is  negotiating 
on  an  industrywide  basis  while 
the  newspaper  attempts  to  re¬ 
main  a  separate  community  en¬ 
terprise. 

The  Committee’s  full  report: 

Trend  Is  'Significant' 

This  is  the  47th  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee.  Despite  the  increase 
in  the  services  of  the  Committee 
it  is  our  aim  to  abbreviate  this 
report. 

During  late  months  we  have 
witnessed  a  widespread  demand 
for  revision  of  our  national  la¬ 
bor  policy.  This  trend  has 

f'rown  out  of  disastrous  strikes 
n  which  employer,  employe, 
and  investor,  have  lost  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  Over 
and  above  this  financial  loss  the 
public  has  been  so  vitally  af¬ 
fected  by  loss  of  production  and 
paralysis  of  public  service  as 
to  require  relief.  In  Congress 
are  pending  numerous  meas¬ 
ures  intended  as  relief  in  the 
public  interest. 

This  trend  toward  a  revision 
in  our  national  labor  policy 
is  significant.  Most  people 
didn't  realize  we  had  a  peace¬ 
time  national  labor  policy  until 
the  federal  government  had  re¬ 
leased  control  of  wartime  prices 
and  wages.  Then  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  relaxation  of 
wartime  controls  had  restored 
the  use  of  federal  statutes  and 
regulations  and  invited  court 
decisions  which  have  had  the 
effect  of  encouraging  labor  dis¬ 
putes.  Until  the  laws  provide 
an  equitable  national  policy  in 
labor  relations,  we  remain  with 
laws  and  regulations  that  re¬ 
strict  collective  bargaining  and 
retard  settlement  of  labor  dis¬ 
putes. 

Our  present  national  policy  in 
labor  relations  is  gauged  largely 
on  an  industrywide  basis.  It 
affords  special  treatment  for 
nationwide  strikes  —  for  any 
crises  of  national  character. 
That  encourages  industrywide 
treatment  of  labor  problems 
without  commensurate  recog¬ 
nition  of  local  enterprise. 

Policy  of  Equal  Rights 
If  a  revised  national  labor 
policy  restores  equality  in  local 
collective  bargaining  and  thus 
encourages  and  accelerates  the 


settlement  of  labor  disputes,  the 
change  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  to  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes.  Any 
change  in  the  laws  that  will 
equalize  the  position  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  labor  unions  and 
be  conducive  to  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  labor  disputes 
should  be  supported  by  pub¬ 
lishers.  Despite  existing  laws, 
or  any  laws  that  may  be  en¬ 
acted,  it  will  continue  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  to 
establish  equal  rights  across  the 
bargaining  table  and  to  encour¬ 
age  procedures  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  all  disputes. 

Newspapers  have  not  set  up 
an  industry-wide  policy,  except 
as  to  arbitration  because  each 
newspaper  essentially  is  a  local 
enterprise.  While  newspapers 
collectively  are  a  national  insti¬ 
tution  representing  a  free  press, 
each  newspaper  Is  a  separate 
community  enterprise.  Hence 
the  relations  of  each  newspaper 
with  its  employes  are,  and  ever 
have  been,  intended  to  be  on  a 
local  plane  as  distinguished 
from  industry-wide  bargaining. 

Developments  in  recent  years 
call  for  a  review  of  problems 
created  by  nation-wide  bargain¬ 
ing  programs  of  some  newspaper 
unions  which  tend  to  nullify 
collective  bargaining  at  the 
local  level. 
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Arbitration  for  20  Years 
The  American  Newspaper 


Publishers  Association  has  long 
since  provided  a  method  of  set¬ 
tling  newspaper  labor  disputes. 
This  plan,  or  method,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  each  local  newspaper 
and  each  local  union  subject  to 
rejection  in  each  instance.  It 
supnlies  arbitration  machinery 
available  for  local  usage.  It  does 
not  impose  group  dictation  over 
local  enterprise.  In  each  instance 
the  local  parties  are  free  to 
choose  this  arbitration  machin- 
ery  to  determine  local  disputes. 

This  newspaper  arbitrat’on 
procedure  was  fairly  successful 
for  twenty  years — from  the  time 
it  was  established  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  until  about  1922  when 
unions  other  than  the  pressmen 
insisted  upon  imposing  national 
union  restrictions  on  local  union 
negotiations.  While  each  local 
newspaper  has  been  trying  to 
preserve  local  dealings  with 
unionized  employes,  action  taken 
at  some  national  union  conven¬ 
tions  has  led  to  imposing  certain 
restrictions  that  lead  to  union 
standardization  of  contracts. 

The  real  evil  in  this  national¬ 
ized  trend  Is  that  the  local  in¬ 
stitution,  the  newspaper,  is 
forced  by  federal  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  to  bargain  on  a  national 
basis  with  a  local  union  that  de¬ 
mands  adoption  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  laws  of  that  union  in  local 
contracts.  Hence  the  publisher 
negotiates  locally  with  a  union 


that  is  negotiating  on  an  indus¬ 
try-wide  basis  while  the  news¬ 
paper  attempts  to  remain  a  local 
enterprise. 

The  lead  in  unilateral  stand¬ 
ardization  of  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts  has  been  taken  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union. 
That  organization  has  adopted 
laws  in  successive  national  con¬ 
ventions  that  preclude  complete 
and  true  collective  bargaining. 
Those  laws  impose  upon  news- 
I>apers  certain  restrictions  that 
amount  to  international  union 
dictation  to  every  newspaper 
that  makes  a  contract  with  that 
union.  Specific  provisions  in 
Articles  II  and  III  of  ITU  Gen¬ 
eral  Laws  produce  that  result. 

An  'Alarming  Situation* 

This  slow  but  constant  stand¬ 
ardization  of  union  contracts  is 
producing  an  alarming  situation. 
As  standardization  proceeds,  it 
engulfs  competition  and  thus  re¬ 
duces  the  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  strongest  competitors 
survive,  the  others  are  absorbed 
or  liquidated.  What  has  lately 
occurred  in  Philadelphia  and 
Camden  are  conspicuous  exam¬ 
ples.  In  suburban  communities 
the  existence  of  single  news¬ 
papers  is  threatened  by  union 
requirement  of  metropolitan 
scales  and  conditions.  In  smaller 
communities  the  attempt  of 
unions  to  enforce  these  stand¬ 
ardized  minimum  .scales  and 
conditions  breaks  either  the 
newspaper  or  the  local  union. 
The  International  Typographical 
Union  has  lost  traditionally  firm 
contracts  with  twenty  newspa¬ 
pers  during  the  last  year  after 
costly  strikes  detrimental  to  the 
public,  employer,  employe  and 
investor. 

This  union  effort  toward 
standardization  stifles  local  bar¬ 
gaining,  ignores  local  conditions, 
and  leads  to  uniform  national¬ 
ized  scales  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Two  outstanding  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  trend  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild.  In 
an  effort  to  force  newspaper 
publisher  groups  to  bargain  na¬ 
tionally  rather  than  locally  the 
typographical  union  encountered 
costly  strikes  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  several  Canadian 
cities.  The  union  aim  failed 
after  costly  strikes  that  ended 
union  relationship  with  several 
newspapers.  The  other  example 
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was  the  Guild  program  for  a  um 
tional  minimum  scale  whick'bta 
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Strikes 

In  1946  there  was  a  decieJ 
in  newspaper  strikes.  But 
decrease  in  actual  numbn  cl 
strikes  means  nothing.  Fnd 
the  standpoint  of  loss  sustaiwl 
by  the  public,  by  employes,  sk 
by  publishers,  1946  presents  i 
record  more  disastrous  thantk 
1945  picture.  Nearly  all  of  tk 
1945  strike  settlements  ssief 
the  jobs  of  employes  invoiced 
But  many  of  the  1946  strild 
were  of  long  duration  that  elial^l 
inated  the  jobs  of  the  striboi  ^ 
employes.  Moreover,  several  o 
those  1946  strikes  also  eliminata 
the  jobs  held  by  non-strikioj  ^ 
employes  involv^  in  an  m  ^ 
necessary  work  stoppage.  * 

The  foregoing  Is  not  a  real 
peculiar  to  daily  newspapen 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statiitie  ^ 
reports  that  total  idleness  da 
to  1946  strikes  was  three  time  ^ 
the  man-days  lost  by  strikes  ii  “ 
1945.  Inasmuch  as  1945  wan 
record  year  for  strikes,  5n  ® 
trend  manifestly  continues  I  ™ 
the  wrong  direction.  Sd 

By  consulting  the  table  abw 
it  will  be  observed  that  nesrlj 
half  of  the  204  newspaper  strike 
of  the  past  ten  years  occune 
during  the  first  five  years,  a  fid  ^ 
that  would  indicate  no  abnoniid  ^ 
strike  activity  in  late  years,  ftf  *  i 
nearly  all  of  those  earlier  striis 
were  settled  after  brief  dan 
tion  whereas  many  of  the  IW 
strikes  still  continue,  some  te 
ing  commenced  in  1945  a 
hence  being  counted  twice,  a 
many  of  those  1945-1^  shih 
having  ended  the  strikers’ )« 
permanently  by  continued  P*  uisij, 
lication  with  substitution  •  Dtfoa 
other  employes.  JJ* 

Arbitration  Difra 

Arbitration  could  have  a*  iJ'Jj 
all  of  those  strike  loss»  •  imeei 
none  of  those  strikes  did  •  jaai 
ANPA  newspaper  refuse  to  w 
trate.  In  all  instances  pubusM 
have  offered  arbitration. 
cases  when  offered  the  Ja*] 

union  has  refused  arbiW® 

Why  have  we  reached  thb^ 
passe  on  arbitration  after  n»  ! 

( Continued  on  next 


Olte 


/Arbitration  Urged 

continued  from  page  122 


— r*  of  maintaining  arbitration 
J^Sinery  availaole  to  all  news- 

‘^is'^twioration  in  arbitra- 
uon  commenced  twenty  -  five 
ago  when  the  international 
lAitfjuon  agreement  between 
Se  ANPA  and  ITU  was  not  re- 
Mwed  because  the  typograph- 
idl  union  demanded  that  all  of 
B^bws  must  be  exempted  irom 
tfbitration,  whereas  the  pub- 
J^ers  insisted  upon  arbitration 
a)  all  issues. 

In  1945  arbitration  with  ITU 

ion  an  international  basis  was 
“unified  by  the  ITU  Executive 
in  this  pronouncement: 
151  "Since  it  is  now  apparent  that 

_ expired  International  Arbi- 

^  tntion  Agreement  cannot  be 
for  a  uKd  by  any  of  our  local  unions 
!  whid  the  Chairman  of  the 

liOiAa  Special  SUnding  Committee  of 
ladelpb  tbt  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lat  elia  liters  Association  and  the  Pres- 
ifhen  to  idat  of  the  International  Typo- 
publia  jfi&hical  Union  cannot  agree  on 
"  fntal  policies  exclusive 
of  the  six  points  above  men- 
j  tioned.  we  should  no  longer  per¬ 
il*?*?  Bit  the  sUtement  of  basic  policy 
®  to  be  used  to  the  detriment  of 
»"  vJl  0®  organization  through  its 

*  T  Aside  from  the  ITU  Executive 
“y**-  *^ Council  prohibition  on  inter- 
^®“®“j£j!irtn3l  arbitration  proceedings, 
11  f  Jjtiere  are  other  causes  for  de- 
*1  ®ijci*iS(d  arbitration  cases  during 
“  past  few  years.  These  re- 

«  St  ■  ^®ctors  include  displace- 

?  of  voluntary  arbitration 

the  war  by  War  Labor 
*  **”Tjfesrd  proceedings,  progressive 
of  living  increases  that  en- 
.  svjrage  proportionate  wage  in- 
an  and  a  widespread  opin- 

^  an  uj  union  leaders  In  oppo- 
f^Jstion  to  arbitration. 

Desp'le  these  retarding  fac- 
a  ten-year  summary  of 
tlfPA-union  arbitration  pro- 
rMtittw  '"d-ngs  reveals  the  following 
strika  •  ‘"‘*'■'’*‘‘'"^‘*1  Arbitration  Board 
45  vm 

ikes,  8  1941....  3  1944. ...3 

tinuei  it 2  1942....  3  1945.  ...1 

fr'  1  1943...  ,  6  1946.  ...3 

_.S...9  TOTAL  .  39 

lat* Newspaper  arbitration  on  an 
>er  basis  should  be  re¬ 
occur#^'??  unions.  It  remains 

ar5,alKi'^'‘®^‘®  the  pressmen. 

r-iUscal  arbitration  with  the  Guild 
rears.  Bsg  ^  ^**«n  Increasing  in  late 


months.  It  is  the  best  means  of 
preventing  strikes. 

The  table  below  reveals  the 
number  and  type  of  ANPA- 
union  agreements  providing  for 
arbitration. 

Productivity 

Last  year  the  report  of  this 
Committee  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  space  to  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
creased  production.  We  quoted 
the  AFL  pronouncement  on  this 
subject.  But  there  has  been  little 
improvement  of  production  in 
newspaper  operation.  Most  of 
that  improvement  has  resulted 
from  local  management-employe 
cooperation.  That  is  the  natural 
method  of  increasing  efficiency. 

Production  is  largely  a  matter 
of  self-discipline  and  the  will  to 
work.  It  is  best  initiated  locally 
by  recognition  of  mutual  advan¬ 
tage.  When  tried  on  a  national 
basis,  as  evidenced  in  England 
where  government  discipline 
has  been  exercised,  it  has  been 
ineffective.  When  the  govern¬ 
ment  makes  the  effort  by  law, 
by  edict,  by  example  In  govern¬ 
ment  operation,  increased  pro¬ 
duction  has  not  materialized. 

Professor  F.  D.  Graham  of 
Princeton  has  well  said:  “We 
cannot,  in  any  case,  have  more 
than  we  produce,  and  if  we  seek 
to  get  it  merely  by  raising 
money  wages,  we  shall  be  chas¬ 
ing  the  devil  round  the  stump, 
for  he  will  be  chasing  us.’’ 

In  August  of  last  year  Dean 
Garrison  of  the  Wisconsin  Law 
School,  who  succeeded  George 
W.  Taylor  as  WLB  Chairman, 
laid  down  a  program  for  “a  last¬ 
ing  labor  peace.”  At  the  outset 
his  thesis  proclaimed  “that  any 
successful  program  for  indus¬ 
trial  peace  must  be  founded  on 
agreement,  and  that  industry 
and  labor,  with  some  help 
from  the  government,  have  it 
in  their  power  to  work  out  such 
a  program.”  His  program  ended 
with  these  observations:  “The 
major  contracts  have  all  been 
made.  ’The  first  of  them  will 
begin  to  run  out  next  winter. 
If  before  then  we  can  get  maxi¬ 
mum  production,  sustain  it,  and 
hold  or  reduce  prices,  the  strains 
on  collective  bargaining  will  be 
measurably  eased.  They  will  be 
further  eased  if  we  can  make 
tangible  progress  toward  peace 
abroad  and  security  and  social 
betterment  at  home.  At  the  same 
time,  if  industry  and  labor  in 
the  months  to  come  could  agree 
on  further  measures  to  help 
make  collective  bargaining  work 
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Arbitration  Provisions  In  ANPA  Mechanical  Contracts 


1947 — written  contracts  963 
1946— written  contracts  912 
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239 

190 

86 
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and  the  government  could  take 
further  appropriate  steps  in  the 
same  direction,  ability  and  se¬ 
curity  would  be  advanced.  What 
we  really  need,  therefore,  is  a 
forward  effort  of  leadership  on 
all  fronts  at  once.” 

The  foregoing  is  cited  as  ex¬ 
pert  advice  from  a  government 
official  on  solution  of  labor  prob¬ 
lems  after  long  experience  in 
arbitration  proceedings  and  in 
government  control  of  labor  re¬ 
lations. 


Survey  of  ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Recognizing  the  increasing 
complexity  of  employer-employe 
relations  and  the  desire  for  im¬ 
proved  service  to  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers,  your  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  a  survey  of  the  entire 
subject  in  1946.  That  recom¬ 
mendation  resulted  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  survey  committee. 

As  a  basis  for  the  survey  there 
were  mailed  carefully  prepared 
questionnaires  to  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers  that  have  brought  replies 
representing  more  than  75%  of 
all  ANPA  members. 

’The  following  table  sum¬ 
marizes  all  union  contracts  with 
ANPA  members  that  have  been 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee  during 
the  last  two  years. 

Bulletins  and  Services 


During  the  year  1946  this  office 
ANPA  Mechanical  Contracts  on  File  as  of 


1<>4« 

1*47 

Typographical . . 

...  360 

373 

Pressmen . . 

...  221 

239 

Stereotype . . 

...  176 

190 

Mailer . 

...  83 

86 

Photo-Engraver.  . . . , 

...  72 

75 

912 

963 

ANPA  Editorial  and  Commercial  Contracts 
on  File  as  of  January  1 


Combination  News  &  Com- 

194« 

1947 

mercial  Dept . 

News  &  Editorial  Depts 

78 

78 

only . 

65 

60 

Commercial  Depts.  only.  . 

15 

16 

158 

154 

Total  number  of  newspa- 

pers  covered . 

173 

192 

Number  of  employers . 

147 

147 

Number  of  cities . 

101 

102 

CIo^,  m^ihed  clos^ 


shop,  and  maintenance 


of  membership  contracts 

98 

102 

Number  of  employers . 

85 

100 

Number  of  newscrapers. . . . 

100 

132 

Number  of  cities . 

71 

73 

Open  shop  contracts . 

60 

52 

Number  of  employers . 

57 

48 

Number  of  newspapers _ 

69 

61 

Number  >  cities . 

46 

37 

ANPA  Miscellaneous  Contracts  on  file  as 


1944 

1947 

*Building  Service; 

AFT . 

21 

22 

Guild . 

34 

40 

Unaffiliated . 

3 

3 

♦Circulators: 

AFL . 

15 

17 

Guild . 

42 

63 

Unaffiliated . 

3 

6 

♦Drivers: 

AFL . 

36 

39 

Guild . 

10 

9 

Unaffiliated .  3  3 

Nashville  Prtg.  Press- 


men  &  Assts.  Union 

1 

1 

Electrical  Workers: 

AFL . 

7 

10 

Machinists: 

AFL . 

11 

14 

Operating  Engineers . 

7 

13 

Newsboys: 

AFL . 

8 

1 

CIO . 

2 

3 

IPP&AU . 

1 

7 

Paperhandlers . 

27 

22 

Others . 

11 

12 

Total . 

242 

285 

*  Tabulation  includes  editorial  and  com¬ 
mercial  contracts  which  cover  indicated 
classihcations. 


distributed  83  printed  bulletins 
with  a  total  of  844  pages.  The 
quarterly  index  also  issued  for 
these  bulletins  Is  revised  as  a 
general  index  in  the  bound  vol¬ 
ume.  Among  important  bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  last  few  months  that 
represent  exceptional  research 
are  Bulletins  4876,  4885,  4901, 
4904,  4906,  4908,  4910,  491 1-A, 
and  4921.  These  bulletins  have 
developed  in  detail  union  con¬ 
vention  proceedings  and  changes 
in  union  laws  and  policies,  effect 
of  metropolitan  scales  in  adja¬ 
cent  cities,  comprehensive  sum¬ 
maries  of  such  important  ma¬ 
terial  as  FLSA  regulations  and 
Newspaper  Commission  deci¬ 
sions,  extensive  wage  scale  data 
in  convenient  form  for  compari¬ 
son  and  analysis.  During  the 
past  year  these  bulletins  also 
have  reported  fully  various  ap¬ 
prentice  training  programs  and 
pertinent  decisions  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  governmental  agencies. 
There  has  been  an  increasing 
effort  to  make  the  weekly  news 
bulletins  worthwhile  reference 
material  so  that  the  bound  vol¬ 
umes  become  a  reference  library 
on  industrial  relations. 

In  addition  to  special  surveys 
and  other  specific  services  for 
individual  publishers  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  maintained  loose-leaf 
wage  reporting  of  union  con¬ 
tracts  that  now  covers  the  more 
important  provisions  in  1,025 
contracts.  In  order  to  maintain 
that  service  as  a  current  revela¬ 
tion  of  union  agreements,  more 
than  2,800  pages  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  since  this  loose-leaf  re¬ 
porting  was  instituted  in  1945. 

Several  months  ago  the  Com¬ 
mittee  established  a  weekly  re¬ 
porting  service  with  the  city 
newspaper  associations  that 
maintain  labor  relations.  This 
service  is  based  upon  the  volun¬ 
tary  interchange  of  current  in¬ 
formation  on  a  reciprocal  basis 
that  will  be  continued  if  its 
value  becomes  apparent. 

The  Committee  office  has 
moved  to  new  quarters  at  the 
same  address  in  Chicago.  By 
moving  to  an  identical  location 
on  another  floor  in  the  same 
building,  from  Rooms  1604-1609 
to  Rooms  804-809,  an  improved 
arrangement  of  offices  affords 
additional  space. 

Codification  of  contracts  and 
research  activity  of  the  office 
are  being  maintained  in  an  effort 
to  meet  all  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  that  come  from  ANPA 
members.  We  believe  we  are 
equipped  to  meet  advancing  re¬ 
quirements  and  we  invite  ANPA 
newspapers  to  call  upion  the 
Chicago  office  for  counsel. 

There  has  been  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cooperation  af¬ 
forded  the  Committee  by  ANPA 
members  and  by  the  city,  state 
and  regional  associations  that 
handle  labor  relations.  This 
trend  is  evidenced  also  by  the 
work  of  the  Survey  Committee. 
Your  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  greatly  appreciates  this 
effective  assistance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
George  N.  Dale, 
Chairman 

Raymond  B.  Bottom 
F.  M.  Flynn 
Bert  N.  Honea 
Lewis  B.  Rock 
Hugh  P.  Walls 
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McLean  Is  Re-elected 
President  of  AP 

continued  from  page  11 


elected  vicepresidents,  and  the 
following  were  reelected:  Lloyd 
Stratton,  secretary;  Frank  Star- 
zel,  assistant  secretary;  Robert 
R.  Booth,  treasurer,  and  Alan  J. 
Gould,  assistant  treasurer. 

The  board  reelected  all  six 
members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  are:  Mr.  McLean; 
Mr.  Booth;  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  New  York  Times; 
Mr.  Patterson;  and  Stuart  H. 
Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Unanimous  approval  was 
voted  for  revision  in  the  wording 
of  a  by-laws  amendment  on  own¬ 
ership  and  redemption  of  AP 
bonds  held  by  those  not  regular 
members.  Chief  correction  is 
insertion  of  the  word  “regular" 
in  the  definition  of  bond-holding 
members.  The  article  now  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  corporation  has 
the  right  to  redeem  all  bonds 
owned  or  coming  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  anyone  who  is  not  a 
regular  member. 

In  his  discussion  of  radio 
news  service,  Mr.  McLean 
pointed  out  that  AP  serves  as 
many  stations  as  any  other  or¬ 
ganization.  On  the  present  basis 
of  payment,  he  said,  AP  is  get¬ 
ting  better  financial  returns 
from  its  radio  wire  than  other 
news  services  are  getting.  “This 
situation  will  be  continued,”  he 
added,  “so  that  radio  will  pull 
its  full  weight.” 

He  announced  also  that  at  its 
most  recent  meeting,  the  board 
voted  to  shift  administration  of 
radio  service  from  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  Associated  Press. 
Operational  details  of  this  new 
pmlicy  have  not  yet  been  worked 
out. 

In  the  1946  membership  meet 
ing,  AP  voted  to  admit  radio 
stations  to  associate  membership. 
However,  no  radio  stations  have 
become  members  as  yet.  Last 
October,  the  board  approved  a 
proposed  contract  for  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  subject  to  the  further  ap¬ 
proval  of  counsel  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  director.  It  has  not  been 
reported  whether  the  latter  two 
have  yet  taken  action. 

The  formula  being  developed 
for  radio  stations  is  expected  to 
parallel  in  some  respects  the 
newspaper  formula.  Population 
of  the  listening  area,  station 
power,  and  similar  measurement 
standards  will  be  applied. 

Heretofore.  AP  has  sold  its 
news  to  radio  organizations  at 
negotiated  rates.  This  policy  has 
drawn  complaints  from  some 
publishers,  who  claim  their 
assessments  are  considerably 
higher  than  the  charges  to  sta¬ 
tions  in  their  areas. 

One  member  attending  the 
convention  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  cost  of  AP  news 
to  him  is  10  times  the  rate 
charged  to  a  radio  station  in  the 
same  city. 

The  work  toward  an  equitable 
formula  was  discussed  also  in 
the  report  of  the  AP  board, 
which  appears  on  page  116. 

Fifteen  associate  members 
were  elected  to  regular  member¬ 


Time's  Air  Delivery 
Solves  Strike  Trouble 

Possibly  the  largest  bulk 
tnbution  of  magazines  by  alrfe 
publishing  history  was  made  li 
cently  by  Time  Inc.,  when  £ 
printers'  strike  in  Paris  halS 
production  of  Time’s  Atbn^ 
Overseas  edition.  * 


I 


Emergency  arrangements  i# 
prevent  interrupting  service  to 
more  than  100,000  readers  m 
the  Continent  involved  flyiM 
more  than  14  tons  of  magaziS 
across  the  Atlantic  during  flu 
three-week  strike. 

The  strike  started  Wednesday 
March  19.  Production  of  ft. 
current  issue  of  Time  was  Itf 
in  suspense,  with  covers  nar' 
tially  printed  and  body  prinhw 
not  yet  begun.  ^ 

Production  of  the  Atlantic 
Overseas  edition  was  shifted  fc 


President  Truman  gives  one  of  his  famous  double-handshakes  Overseas  edition  was  shifted  to 
Kent  Cooper,  left,  and  Robert  McLean  at  the  AP  reception  for  him  at  the  plant  of  the  Jersey  Cih 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  this  week.  In  the  rear  are  Charles  G.  Ross,  Printing  Co.  By  Sunday  afte 
White  House  secretory,  and  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy.  noon,  all  copies,  except  those 


ship  in  the  association. 


Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Sun;  Bates- 
ville  (Ark.)  News;  North  Hollt/- 


They  said,  to  carry  news  of  the  next 
drawing  in  June,  with  a  pre- 


noon,  all  copies,  except  those 
bound  for  Prague,  were  en  route 
All  shipments  were  scheduled 
to  arrive  on  or  before  issue 


- c  —  - - •  ------  -  lu  Cl  11  VC  uii  ui  ueiore  IS* 

cautionary  note  about  the  post-  date,  with  the  one  exceptie 
al  regulations,  for  those  who  of  Czechoslovakia’s  newssta- 


wood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times;  want  the  service.  A  vote  among  copies,  which  were  not  due 
Cartersville  ( Ga. )  Tribune-  convention  delegates  ( “purely  Prague  until  late  Tuesday  1 
News;  East  St.  Louis  ( Ill. )  Jour-  advisory”,  Mr.  McLean  pointed  England’s  copies  arrive  J 
nal;  Liberal  (Kas.)  Southwest  out)  showed  17  interested  in  get-  10:45  Saturday  night  and  wd 


Daily  Times;  Neodesha  (Kas.)  ting  sweepstakes  reports  on  the  on  sale  in  London,  as  usual 


Sun;  New  Iberia  (La.)  Iberian;  AP  wire  and  141  opposed. 


Flat  River  (Mo.)  St.  Francois  During  the  convention  pro 


first  thing  Monday  morniad 
The  Paris  shipment  was  dhl 


County  Journal;  West  Plains  ceedings,  which  lasted  from  11  tributed  to  newsstands  earij 
(Mo.)  Quill;  Fairbury  (Nebr.)  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  (with  time  out  Sunday.  Subscriber  copies  w«« 


News  Gazette;  Kearney  (Nebr.) 
Daily  Hub;  Bucyrus  (Ohio) 
Telegram  -  Forum;  Erie  ( Pa. ) 
Dispatch  Herald  and  Sun;  Ar¬ 
lington  (Va.)  Daily. 


for  luncheon  and  the  Truman  put  in  the  mail  Monday,  onl 

address ) ,  Mr.  McLean  called  two  three  or  four  days  later  thj 

longtime  members  of  AP  to  the  usual. 

rostrum  to  speak  briefly.  They  a 

were  Charles  M.  Palmer,  90,  ^  •  rt  r»i  i 


A  new  nominating  committee  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  l^tos- 


of  eight  and  an  auditing  com¬ 
mittee  of  four  were  elects,  rep¬ 
resenting  equally  four  geograph¬ 
ical  divisions.  Those  elected: 

Nominating  committee:  H.  A. 
Fitzgerald.  Pontiac  ( Mich. ) 


Press  and  Gazette,  and  Ed  How- 


Boise  Paper  Planned 

Boi.SE,  Idaho — Bartley  Sir 


ard,  81,  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Portland,  Ore.,  personal  re| 


(Tex.)  Times.  sentaiive  of  Sheldon  Sacket, h 

Mr.  Palmer,  declaring  that  cifi®  northwest  newspaper  ua 
AP  has  “helped  to  make  the  radio  station  operator,  left  Boi* 
history  of  the  country”,  called  recently  after  making  what  h( 


Press,  chairman;  Joe  W.  Seacre’st  o"  its  members  to  protect  the  said  was  “an  investigation 

.  .  \  ....  :  AM  **^va*««  v>*VkA  Ae4^QV\1lcVl  O  rlQlIV  nAWCnfi 


Lincoln  7'Nebr.)  ~ State  JouVrial,  association  “from  those  who  establish  a  daily  newspape: 

secretary;  Frank  L.  Rogers,  would  undermine  it.” _ here. _ 

Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Herald;  E. 

J.  Lynett,  Jr.,  Scranton  (Pa.)  /  C7  /  /]/J 

Times;  John  M.  McClelland,  fn  -f-Mnh  //^  i 

Longview  (Wash.)  News;  W.H..  ^FlbuCC  lO  ^ratlK  V-J.  !  lOI^Ci 

Johnson  ^“®fO”J  ArizJ  Citizen;  TRIBUTE  to  Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of  the  Washington  Sttr. 

who  this  week  bowed  out  as  an  active  participant  In  Am 


daily  newspapei 


^riLute  to  ^^ranL 


(Miss.)  Herald-Post;  Raymond  bowed  out  as  an  active  ^  ^ 

B  Bottom.  Newport  News  (Va.)  Press  affairs,  the  membership,  by  a  unanimous  and  nanj 

Press  vote,  approved  the  following  resolution: 

Auditing  committee:  W.  H.  .“The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Associated  Press 
Cowles,  Jr..  Spokane  (Wash.)  ^‘shes.  at  this  time,  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
Spokseman  -  Review,  chairman;  membership  the  fact  that  the  inability  of 

Wayne  C.  Smith,  Meridan  Frank  B.  Noyes  to  serve  longer  as  a  director  will 
(Conn.)  Record,  secretary;  deprive  the  Board,  as  of  tomorrow,  of  the  last  of 


Ralph  Nicholson.  New  Orleans  its  founders,  as  an  active  Board  member. 


Item;  Henry  D.  Bradley,  St.  “Victor  Lawson,  Melville  Stone  and  Frank  B. 

Joseph  ( Mo. )  Gazette.  Noyes,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Illinois  corpora- 

Only  one  business  matter  was  tion  launched  the  present  Associated  Press  on  the 
brought  up  from  the  convention  rough  journalistic  sea  of  1900.  Since  that  date 
floor.  It  was  a  question  raised  Mr.  Noyes  has  been  constantly  a  member  of  the 
by  J.  Albert  Dear  of  the  Jersey  Board  and  for  38  years  he  was  president  of  the 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  as  Associated  Press.  For  54  years  he  was  a  member  MavM 
to  why  Associated  Press  had  not  of  the  Board  either  of  the  prior  organization  or  ' 

carried  news  of  the  Irish  Sweep-  of  the  present  corporation. 

stakes  drawings.  “During  this  long  service,  Mr.  Noyes  acquired  an  unequal 

In  explanation,  Alan  Gould,  fund  of  knowledge  of  the  Associated  Press,  its  members  and  w 


carried  news  of  the  Irish  Sweep 
stakes  drawings. 

In  explanation,  Alan  Gould 


AP's  assistant  general  manager,  newspapers  of  America,  which  contributed  to  his  masterly  *1 


said  that  it  had  been  AP's  prac¬ 
tice  in  past  years  not  to  carry 
such  news  because  there  was 
little  evidence  that  members 
wanted  it.  In  addition,  he  said, 
the  federal  postal  laws  pro¬ 
hibited  the  mailing  of  publica- 


ministration  as  president,  and  was  of  incalculable  value  to 
Board  in  all  its  discussions  and  actions.  His  broad  grasp 
functions  of  the  press,  and  his  unswerving  devotion  to  the  hi^ 
ideals  of  journalism  and  public  service,  gave  his  work  a 
value  as  great  as  its  immediate  value  to  the  Associated  Press  ii* 
“Wherefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
acknowledges  with  profound  conviction  its  great  debt  to  Fn^ 


tions  carrying  reports  of  lotter-  acknowledges  witn  profound  conviction  its  great  aeoi  w 
ies.  Noyes;  and  relies  upon  his  continued  close  interest  in  the  «»| 


AP  has  decided,  Mr.  Gould 


of  the  association  as  honorary  president.” 

EDITOR  It  PURLISHERfor  April  24.  A* 
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(jy^jlLES  J.  BOYLE,  70,  re- 
^jed  executive  vicepresident 
j  Paul  Block  &  Associates, 
Wtaper  advertising  represen- 
atives  in  Larchmont,  N.  Y., 
ipfil  21.  He  had  been  with  the 
hul  Block  group  for  nearly  30 
rears  before  his  retirement. 

Mas.  Agnes  Dennis,  88,  presi- 
jent  of  the  Halifax  ( N.  S. )  Her- 
ild  April  21,  in  Halifax.  Sen. 
ITilliam  H.  Dennis,  present 
oanier  and  managing  director  of 
j)e  Herald,  is  a  nephew. 

AaTHUK  O.  Dillenbeck,  60,  re- 
•ji^  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tive,  April  20,  in  Great  Neck, 
L  1  He  was  a  partner  in  the 
Hanfl  Metzger  agency  and  then 
liecame  vicepresident  of  its  suc- 
tessor,  Buchanann  &  Co.,  retir¬ 
ing  in  1940. 

Eobert  P.  Allen,  77,  former 
pobli^er  and  editor  of  the 
frtdericton  (N.  B. )  Daily  Mail, 
issue!  recently,  after  being  ill  about 
^  a  year.  After  selling  the  Mail 
about  ten  years  ago,  he  had  been 
^  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Bruns- 
^  fidt  publicity  bureau,  at  Fred¬ 
ericton.  until  taken  ill. 

GiORGE  W.  Dodds,  82,  manag 
jaf  editor  of  the  Spokane 
Sfokesman-Review  from  1910  to 
IM.  April  17  in  Spokane.  His 
early  newspaper  training  was 
received  in  England  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Northern  Echo. 
Coming  to  America  in  1888,  he 
vas  first  reporter  and  then  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  St. 
Peal  Globe.  In  1892  he  became 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Afin- 
leepolis  Tribune  and  in  1893 
dty  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis- 
pitch  He  held  this  position  un¬ 
til  he  joined  the  Spokesman-Re- 
riew  in  1909. 

Fred  C.  Mills,  75,  veteran  On¬ 
tario  newspaperman,  and  until 
recently  district  editor  of  the 
flomilton  (Ont.)  Spectator,  at 
his  home  April  15.  He  just  re¬ 
tired  from  his  post  on  the  Spec¬ 
tator.  He  began  his  career  on 
the  old  Hamilton  Times  and  also 
served  in  various  capacities  on 
papers  in  Petersborough,  Chat¬ 
ham  and  Brantford. 

Harry  B.  Leith,  43,  assistant 

II  ainager  of  the  advertising  de- 
I  iBtment  of  the  Appleton  ( Wis. ) 
I  My  Post-Crescent  for  the  last 
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We  make  the 
point — we  are 
familiar  with 
every  manu- 
f  acturer’s 
make  of  press 
•Quipment  by  constant 
J^vlty  in  this  special- 
“W  field,  and  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  manu- 
iwturers  AND  newspaper 
P‘*^t8  with  over  55  years 
of  Intimate  service. 

The  long  list  of  refer- 
is  an  Actual  “Who’s 
"ho  In  the  Industry. 

SERVICE  NATION-WIDE 
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23  years,  and  employed  by  the 
newspaper  about  31  years,  April 
16  at  Wisconsin  General  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Madison.  He  started 
as  a  collector  and  classified  so¬ 
licitor  while  in  school. 

Jay  Lewis,  66,  writer,  critic 
and  columnist  for  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  April 
20  in  a  Norfolk  hospital. 

W.  E.  (Bud)  Connell,  Jr.,  51, 
veteran  city  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va. )  Gazette, 
April  18. 

Paul  Kempf,  64.  onetime 
staff  member  of  the  New  York 
Times,  April  19,  in  New  York. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — 1.50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  intarfiot 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima— $1.00  par  lina 
2  timas — .90  par  lina  par  insartior 
4  timas — .80  par  linp  par  insartior 
3  linas  minimum 

Oonnt  appreTimataly  flva,  B  lattax 
wards,  oaa  Una. 

roBMS  OLOSa  wbdvbbdat  voo> 
Wa  forward  all  mail  rocaivad  in  an- 
swar  to  box  numbars.  Mail  to  ba 
callad  for  at  this  ofRca  will  ba  hald 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS 
plaasa  address  them  as  follows:  Bos 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  I47E 
Broadway,  Naw  York  18,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  baying,  aell 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any- 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  62,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 


MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


Newspapers  bought,  sold,  appraised. 
L  PARKER  UKELT  A  00. 
Shelton  Hotel  Massanino 
New  York  17,  New  York _ 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
J.  R.  Gsbbert,  35  years  a  publisher. 
Box  512.  Riverside.  Oalifornis. 


★★  Sound  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  California. 


_ PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

BECAUSE  OF  CONFLICTING  inter¬ 
ests  will  sell  nationally  known  maga¬ 
zine.  Excellent  property  for  firm  with 
magazine  experience.  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Only  qualified  purchasera  apply. 
Box  7110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  ideally  situated. 
Two  mountain  states  dailies,  well 
worth  the  money,  good  environment. 
Another  western  daily,  desirable.  Ore- 

fan  Coast  weekly,  $15M,  Gross  820M. 
'be  $15M  for  quick  sale. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. 


DAILY  FIELD,  over  60  years  old, 
small  city  near  midwest  major  market, 
drawing  from  both  for  years.  Volume 
under  $100,000.  Potential  higher.  No 
brokers.  Opportunity  for  chain  or  one 
capable  of  expanding.  Box  7051,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

DAILY — in  the  west.  Growing  rapidly. 
Now  earning  $25,000  a  month.  Build¬ 
ing  and  plant  included.  $1,000,000  to 
handle.  Information  given  to  respon¬ 
sible  inquiry.  Write  to  Box  7101,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  town  of  6,000. 
1946  gross  $84,896.  Capable  of  doing 
more.  Publisher  retiring  because  of 
disagreement  with  business  community 
on  editorial  policy.  Direct  inquiries  to 
Don  0.  Matchsn,  Publisher  Times 
Record,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota. 


‘•ITOI  ft  PUBLI  S  H  E  R  for  April  28,  1947 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


EX'TREMELY  desirable  newspaper; 
figures  amply  warrant  price.  $300,000 
all  cash.  Replies  confidential.  Finan¬ 
cial  references  required.  Box  7091, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  COMMUNITY  WEEKLY. 
New  York  state.  $22,000  gross,  net 
$7,000  year  no  plant.  $2,000  down. 
Box  7111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WEEKLY  and  job  shop  grossing  over 
$6,000.  Well  equipped.  $4200  will 
handle.  Tiskilwa  Chief,  Tiskilwa,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


WEEKLY:  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  field. 
City  well  known.  It  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
ger  weekly  fields.  The  appraised  sound 
value,  also  earning  record  shows  it  is 
moderately  priced  at  $41,500.  Part 
rash.  Box  7052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  STATE — unopposed  coun¬ 
ty  seat  daily;  healthfnl,  dry.  climate — 
elevation  over  4,000  ft.;  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing,  national  parks  near;  Priced  right 
at  $56,000;  requires  $32,000  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  at  6%  can  ride  indefinitely. 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES.  625  MARKET 
ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  5,  CALIF. 


WEST  COAST,  Semi  •  Metropolitan, 
evening  daily;  growing  city  of  lOOM; 
average  annual  volume  past  four  years 
over  $650,000.  with  substantial  in¬ 
crease  each  year.  Can  be  bought  at 
about  average  gross  with  $250,000 
down.  1946  net,  aftn-  substantial  sal¬ 
ary  .and  federal  taxes  was  over  $120.- 
000.  Principals  only — give  history 
and  references.  .Address  Box  7094, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


PUBLISHER-EDITOR.  39,  wants  to 
buy  small  daily  or  share  to  run  it  for 
retiring  owner;  18  years*  experience; 
warm  climate  prerequisite,  Florida  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  7043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  of  weekly  in  $35,000 
class  wishes  to  buy  interest  in  large 
weekly  or  small  daily  with  option  on 
remainder.  Middle  west  preferred.  Box 
7044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

TO  SELL  OR  BUT  NEWSPAPER 
Presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman, 
406  W.  Pico.  Los  Angeles  IS,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — Complete  eight  page  deck 
for  one  to  one  Tubular.  Like  new.  Box 
7122,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


BUY— TRADE— SELL 

Tubular  Plate  Pressea 
8-Page  Flatbeds 
Rotaries,  2  Plates  Wide 

Communicate  with  Wesley  Dammes, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  17. 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  Caster  t  Pump-  DO  Equip. 

BEN  8HULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. 

119  ROLLS,  GROUND  WOOD  PULP, 
19 '4“,  Basis  24  X  36—50/480,  22,- 
292  lbs.  30  Rolls,  194".  5,178  lbs. 
7  cents  per  lb.  1  Morrison  Perfection 
Stitcher,  No.  5,  $225.  1-3  phase  Lino¬ 
type  motor  $75.00  F.  O.  B.  Miami, 
Sam  B.  Solomon,  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
221  N.  \V.  9th  Street,  Miami,  Fla. 

WOOD  FULL  PAGE  Dry  Mat  Roller; 
Model  25  Vandercook  Proof  Press; 
17  X  25  Potter  Proof  Press;  La¬ 
clede  Pedestal  Saw;  24-  and  48- 
drawer  Hamilton  Type  Cabinets;  Am¬ 
erican  heavy  duty  Woodworking  Saw, 
48  x  57  adjustable  table;  Large  quan¬ 
tity  New  rustproof  Steel  Galleys  sise 
3^  X  18;  Junior  Autoplate  for  han¬ 
dling  23  9/16"  sheet  cut.  Thos.  Hall 
Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York, 
Phone:  W1  7-3448.  (Plant  at  Stara- 
ford.  Conn.) _ 


INTERTYPE  MAGAZINES 

Brass,  90  channel,  good  condition 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40tb  St.,  New  York  City 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMElfT  FOR  SALE 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

FOUR  DECK-DOUBLE  WIDTH 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
D.  0.  MO’TOR  DRIVE 
21 H  INCH  OUT-OFP 

CAN  BE  ADAPTED  FOB 
COLOR  COMICS 

Available  July 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 

NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  News¬ 
paper  and  Printing  Plant:  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Tracks;  Baling 
Presses,  both  hand  and  power;  Glu¬ 
ing  Machines — for  a^  purpose;  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Saws;  NEW  44"  National 
Automatic  Power  Cutters,  one  week 
delivery.  What  are  your  require¬ 
ments  f  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  (Plant 
at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


Latest  Type  Duplex  Tubulsr  Plate 
Routing  Machine  with  A.  C.  Motor. 

ROBERTSON  BROS. 

438  Pearl  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 
worth  2-1276-7 


TWO  HOE  HEAVY  STRAIGHT  Pat¬ 
tern  Octuple  Presses  32  pages  straight, 
64  pages  collect.  Equipped  for  extra 
color.  22  %"  cut  off.  D  C  Motor  Drives. 
Now  in  use,  available  in  few  months. 
For  particulars: 

H.  H.  TROTTI 
The  Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONT  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  CUT-OFF 
D.  0.  DRIVE — A.  C.  CONVERTER 

ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OB 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL  AS 
NEWSPAPERS 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  HIGH  Speed 
double  width,  3-deck,  4-plate  wide 
Press  No.  939.  Quick  plate  lockup 
pair  of  High  Speed  foldera,  cut-off 
23  9/16  inches.  15-inch  cylinder  dia¬ 
meter.  Cline  Westinghouso  75  hp  single 
motor  drive  220-volt  three-phase. 
Motor  roll  hoist  Gas-fired  metal  i>ot. 
Partlow  control,  two  doable  cooled 
hand-casting  boxes,  finishing  machine 
and  chipping  block.  Used  daily  until 
December  28th. 

W.  B.  PAPE 

Republican  and  American 
_ Waterbary  91,  Conn. _ 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  BALE 
Standard  Quality,  32-pound  base  News¬ 
print.  15",  19",  20".  21".  22',  24",  27’ 
jumbo  rolls.  Also  24  x  36  sheets  in 
Carload  Lots — Wire  or  phone  your 
requirements.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City,  Phone:  HAn- 
over  2-0165. 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAOE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AO  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22H"  OUT-OFF 

Available  Shortly 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


MURRAY  STEREOTYPE  SAW-TRIM¬ 
MER  with  1  HP  a.  e.  motor;  Ludwig 
electric  metal  pump  for  carved  platee 
with  a.  e.  motor;  Doubla  head  ataam 
table  with  steam_fenerator,  George  O. 
Heffelman,  400  W.  Pico,  Lot  Angelee 
15,  California. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


scon 

magazine  press 

PRINTS  ONE  OK  TWO  COLORS 
82 -PAGES  TABLOID 
04-PAUES  BOOK 
128  PAUcS  DIGEST  SIZE 
22-lNCU  OUT-OFP 
A.  0.  MOTOR  DRIVE 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  4i>th  8t.,  Mew  York  Oitj 


FOR  SALE:  full  page  casting  box  and 
Duplex  Tubular  page  caster.  Both  in 
excellent  condition.  )\oo8ter  Daily 
Record,  Wooster,  Ohio. 


32  PAGE  HOE 

21^"  Built  in  Color  Fountains 

Pony  Autoplate 

Available  April  1948 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago  13 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


8  (TDRVED  PIECES  STEREOTYPING 
Machinery  for  23 -9/ 16"  length  sheet 
«ui-uff,  alio  Mat  Roller  and  Metal 
Furnace.  Advise  condition  and  price. 
Box  6915,  Editor  A  Publiiber. 


Rotary  press,  s-page  or  larger 
«ilh  ttereut>piug  r<(uipiuent,  wauled 
at  once.  Send  full  luforiiintiun.  The 
Potilirymau  Newrspaper,  Vinelaud,  New 
Jersey. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magasine  Preasei  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  4Uth  St.,  New  York  City 


WANTED 

Goat  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter 
2l>t  inch  cut-off  or  deck  (or  same 
Give  full  detaili  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Pnhiiaher. 


USED  MILLER  SLUG-O-TYPE  SAWS 
in  good  mechanical  condition  fur  lino¬ 
type  machines.  Write  M.  L.  Detwiler, 
Mechanical  Superintendent,  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
Single  width,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Ooss 
preai,  21  cut-off.  Box  7088,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT:  16  Page 
Web  Newspaper  Press,  any  fair  con¬ 
dition.  Oive  make,  aerial  no.,  cut-off, 
location  and  foil  description,  best  price 
as  it.  Box  7081,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
One.  two.  thre^  or  four  units,  double 
width.  Hoe  or  Goss,  21  %"  cut-off  with 
or  without  (older.  Box  7089,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspsper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypea. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sta.,  Philadelphia 
22.  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  LINOTYPE  MODEL  5  or  8 
State  aerial  nnmber,  price. 

Box  712 1,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MAPHINIST.S  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


AROUND  HOLLYWOOD 
by  Jimmy  Banucci 

Weekly  feature  that  ia  DIFFERENT 
For  proofs  write 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT'L.  SYNDICATE 
P.  U.  Box  2453.  Hollywood  26,  Galll 


INFORMATIVE  DAILY  OK  WEEKLY 
(XJLUMNS 
on 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  WAY  IN 
HOME  ECONOMICS 
also 

SUGGESTIONS  to  make  travel  easier 
in  various  South  American  Countries 
including  ARGENTINA  A  CHILE. 
Daily  columns  run  about  300  words. 
Write: 

Helen  Whiting  Ferreyra,  Home  Econo¬ 
mist,  Box  681,  Homestead,  Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — 4  x  5  Speed  Graphic, 
built  in  range  finder,  synchro-llash, 
4.7  lens,  ext.  flash,  etc..  National  C. 
L.  enlarger  with  Wollensack  lens;  50 
asst,  bulbs;  Time-O-Lite,  24  dx.  asst, 
film,  gross  paper,  trays,  etc.,  all  bought 
new  Nov.  1946.  All  fur  $650.  First 
check  gets  all.  NATIONAL  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SERVICE.  Box  1396,  New 
Orleans  5,  Louisiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS— WANTED 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  ar¬ 
ticles,  photos,  comics,  for  re- 
publication  in  Europe.  We 
can  also  furnish  you  with  ma¬ 
terial  on  France.  For  details 
write  to  Diffusion  Centrale 
de  Is  Presse,  8,  rue  Blanche, 
Paris. 


WANTED  —  JOURNALISTIC  AN¬ 
TIQUES — either  old  newspapers,  car¬ 
toons,  autographed  letters,  manu¬ 
scripts.  Address  Box  7118,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNTIES 


DISTRIBUTOR  WANTED.  Opening  in 
a  few  territories  for  a  distributor  for 
our  automatic  newspaper  vendor  and 
related  circulation  supplies.  Write 
Serveu  Vendor  Co.,  2222  San  Pablo 
Avenue,  Oakland  12,  California. 


NATIONALLY  known  ad  man  seeks 
partnership  connection  on  small  daily. 
Strictest  confldence.  Write  Box  71U6, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


EXPERT  coverage  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket.  Let  ua  handle  your  features  and 
spot  news.  Phila.  Trade  Press  Bureau, 
622  Penfield  Bldg.,  1328  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania^ _ 


PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAFFl 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD 
VERTISING,  a  new  50.000-word  train- 
ing  manau'il,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands' 
salea.  Based  on  nse-lested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News' 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
U.  S.  evenidg  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  ta  you  if  there's  no  Parish  A 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  leparsie  feature  of  Parish  A 
Pickett's  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-snbscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  $25  per  copy. 
FREE  5-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Dally  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED  ADMINISTRATIVE 


HAVE  POSITION  OPEN  for  experi¬ 
enced  bnsinees  Manager.  Mast  have 
recommendations.  Correspondence  re¬ 
quired.  Good  salary,  adjusted  upwards 
on  results.  New  paper,  now  goin|;  ABC 
and  leading  in  competition  city  of 
20,000.  Applications  will  receive  im¬ 
mediate  reply.  Box  7071,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  WANTED: 
Must  be  experienced,  capable  and 
steady  with  proper  references.  Posi¬ 
tion  is  permanent  and  will  pay  top 
salary  to  right  man.  Opening  also  for 
linotype  operator.  McCook  Daily  Oa- 
sette,  McCook,  Nebraska. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENI.no  (or  two 
young  advertising  men  (or  display 
and  classified.  Display  man  must 
nave  sales  ability,  layout  and  copy 
writing  experience.  Classified  man, 
sales  ability  and  copy  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Preferably  from  imaller  city. 
Write  full  details,  including  expected 
salary,  to  Advertising  Manager,  Ttie 
News,  Port  Arthur,  'Texas. 


LONG-ESTABLISHED  national  repre¬ 
sentative  has  opening  for  young,  com¬ 
petent  advertising  salesman  who  has 
had  experience  on  newspapers.  For  the 
right  man  there  is  a  good  job  that 
pays  well  to  start,  and  assurance  of 
better  opportunity  for  advancement 
and  wages  as  speedily  as  they  are 
earned.  Address  Box  7098,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WA.NTED:  EXPERIENCED  ADVEK 
TISINO  MANAGER  for  live  progres¬ 
sive  daily  in  smaller  city  in  Central 
Montana.  Miisr  he  good  on  layouts  snd 
promotions.  Salary  open.  LEWIS- 
TOWN  DEMOCRAT-NEWS,  Lewis- 
town,  Montana. 


HELP  WANTED— ART 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  commer¬ 
cial  artist  on  metropolitan  combination 
newspaper.  Prefer  man  or  woman  ca¬ 
pable  .of  both  fashion  and  straight 
commercial  art.  Write  full  details, 
inrinding  expected  salary  to  Box  7134. 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
with  proven  ability  in  training  district 
managers  an  I  carrier  salesmen.  Must 
be  top  producer.  Car  allowance  $15.00. 
salary  $70.00  pins  increase  bonus. 
Give  all  details.  Write  Box  7004,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnhlisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
aggressive  daily  of  mo-e  than  5.000 
circulation  in  city  of  10.000  in  Mid¬ 
west.  Great  opportunity  for  producer 
who  can  get  more  circulation  and  re- 
snlts.  Good  salary  and  commission. 
Write  Box  7099,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
FAST  GROWING  Florida 
eommnnity  weekiy,  contem¬ 
plating  dally  publication  In 
November,  desires  experi¬ 
enced  eirenlation  manager, 
take  complete  charge  depart¬ 
ment  immediately  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  Fall  project. 
Exeeilent  opportunity.  Re¬ 
ferences  required.  Wire  or 
write.  Box  6919,  Editor  A 
Pnhlisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


MIDWEST  METROPOLITAN  DAILY 
has  rim  job  open  for  experienced 
copyreader  with  no  housing  problems. 
Box  7117,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPENING  FOR  YOUNG  EX-O.  I.  IN 
combination  editorial-hnsiness  spot  on 
semi-weekiy.  Ou-jnh  training  availalile. 
Contact  Editor,  The  Herald-Bulletin, 
Burley.  Idaho. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  Experienced 
wire  editor  wanted  by  Mid-West  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Oive  background,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected.  Editor  and 
Publisher  Telegraph  Herald,  Dubaque, 
Iowa. 


WANTED,  competent,  experienced 
male  reporter  (or  city  hall,  court  rnn 
for  daily  in  city  of  20.000.  Midwest 
background  preferred.  Good  pay.  em¬ 
ployee  henettts.  O’ve  references,  hous¬ 
ing  needs.  Write  Box  7100  c/o  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED;  COMPETENT  DESKMAN 
rewrite  msn  for  morning  dsily  in 
smaller  citv  In  CenfrsI  Montana.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  LEWISTOWN  DEMOCTRAT- 
NEWS.  Lewiatown.  Montana. 


HELP  WANTED-MECHAmCAT 

UUMPUBINU  ROOM  FURCHli 
Wanted  at  once  by  Baltmiors  s 
45  man  shop,  6  Linotypes.  Wssi 
getic,  sober,  experienced,  eosi-a 
man  able  to  organise  shop,  pi 
leadership  and  treat  persuoa'sl  I 
Salary  is  open.  Write  giving  Igii 
tails  of  experience  snd  ssl^ 
pected  to  Box  6945,  Editor  a'p 
Usher. 


PRINTERS 

Wanted  At  Once 

Permanent,  well-paid  jobs  for 
operator,  floor  man,  pressman,' is 
of  northern  New  York  stste'i 
modern,  best-equipped,  long 
lished  commercial  prioting'WMtF 
newspaper  plants.  ^ 

Good-sixed  heated  apartments 
able  for  immediate  occupane; 
reasonable  rent  in  compsojii 
home,  good  neighborhood,  near  k 
stores,  shop. 

Inquire 

THE  TRIBUNE-PRESS 
Gonverneur,  N.  Y. 


PHOTO  ENGRAVER  FOREMU 

"  ■  It  ifl  I?  , 

Newspaper  plant  opening  compliit 
new  engraving  shop  needs  lervicn 
thoroughly  experienced  engrsier  il 
knows  ail  steps  of  producing  eogn 
ings.  Shop  will  also  do  commeiti 
work.  Man  selected  must  be  sbk  t 
take  full  charge  and  will  pirtici 
in  profits.  Send  completp  detiiii, 
references  and  salary  expected.  Pi 
Usher  can  arrange  housing  fiflli 
if  necessary.  Prefer  man  now  lo 
in  midwest.  Box  7105,  Editor  k 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHDS 


ESTABLISHED  Syndicate  reqii 
photogra^ihic  coverage,  news  sod  I 
turee,  principal  cities.  Box  71S0, 1 
itor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE— 16  years  lucetiih! 

publisher;  nine  years  (rnitfnl  piUii 
relations  director;  imsginatirs,  rr 
sourceful,  convincing  writer;  mietiL 
levels  people  easily  and  well;  emUt 
successful  promoter  sound  Mw: 
widely  experienced  public  ipiskv 
(Lt.-Col.,  General  Staff  Corps.  ** 
II) ;  now  profitably  connected  la  lieu 
it  "homesick"  (or  native  Sontkviid 
he  knows  intimately,  incindinf 
top  leaders;  large  city  publisher  emit 
find  invaluable  as  executive  siiiitrt 
substantial  trade  association,  petele 
"lagging”  would  find  top  flight  eil* 
tive  director;  47,  excellent  heilii 
young  in  ideas  in  attitude.  Lihi> 
talk  it  over!  Box  7059,  Editor  4  P» 


PUBLISHER  successful  weekly  wjjj 
similar  position  on  daily.  Have  doelj 
business  own  paper  in  year.  Boi  "I* 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


jnuATlONSWANTED-ART 

20  re*r8  for  Sunday 

Phlladrlpbij  Record.  8u- 
P—*  Art.  Adrertiaing  Art 
fvTK.  pauiograpi**':  department!. 
*“  “I  Art  and  laige  percentage  of 
.  Zi^int  art  for  Stern  a  Camden 
SHlif  Courier  and  Morning  Poet, 
V!  ftndled  in  m?  department, 
aa  well  *>  executive.  Dur- 
Guild  atrike  I  kept  all  four 
SlJ’aeiil-PO'-a  aupplied  with  their 
,aota  of  news  art  and  feature 
1  am  41  years  old,  married, 
sod  in  good  health  Prefer  to 
with  newspaper  that  appreci- 
reproduction,  sparkling  lay- 
^  ind  sensible,  economical  manage- 

*“*■  Howard  F.  Shivers, 
gtanwick  Road, 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

paSHION  art  sketches  done  on  aa- 
^Mt  for  newspapers,  magaaines, 
Unrtiiing  agencies.  Reasonable. 
Si!?-  Write  RAL.  0  High  Street. 
DaielMO.  Connecticut. _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


bPAMSU  COPYWRITER,  EDITOR, 
TRANSLATOR.  EXCEPTIONAL  ex¬ 
perience  and  cultural  background. 
T^ree  university  degrees.  Top  copy¬ 
writer  and  translator.  Wishes  con¬ 
nection  with  advertising  agency,  manu¬ 
facturer  or  publication.  Samples  of 
published  literary  work  and  profes¬ 
sional  and  reader’s  ads  for  leading 
export  advertising  agencies  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  pharmaceuticals,  food¬ 
stuffs,  cosmetics,  etc.  Promotion  fold¬ 
ers;  medical  copy;  radio  scripts.  Box 
7129,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
QRCUUTION 


CIRCCLATIUN  MANAGER.  Capable 
and  aggressive.  Excellent  record 
Have  haudled  to  125, UUO  dsily-Sun 
day.  Familiar  all  phases.  Eniphasie 
Little  Merchant.  References  all  ein 
ployers.  Available  30  days.  Box 
6982.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  —  EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED  —  EDITORIAL 


REPORTER-REWRITE 

Young  woman,  but  confident  her  abil¬ 
ity  will  overcome  any  prejudice  against 
••skirts”  in  the  city  room.  Five  jrears 
on  large  metropolitan  daily  (last  job); 
4  years  on  weekly.  Now  in  East,  but 
love  of  newspaper  work  will  take  her 
any  place  for  job  on  good-sised  daily. 
Box  7103,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 


SENSITIVE,  perceptive  individualist 
capable  of  absorbing  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  26.  Reportorial,  editorial  be¬ 
ginning,  anywhere.  Army  Psycho  Neu- 
roses.  Box  7 096,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
TAKE  HOME  anywhere  a  good  re¬ 
porter.  Age  27,  Two  years  daily  and 
iiia){aziD6.  Box  7127,  Editor  St  Pub* 
Usher. _ 


CITY  -  MANAGING  EDITOR,  small 
daily,  by  managing  editor,  30,  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  weekly;  circulation  11,000. 
Reporting,  re-write  experience  two 
large  dailies.  Liberal  Arts  College 
graduate,  with  highest  honors.  Box 
7131,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR — two  excellent  weeklies  seeks 
change  to  small-city  daily  as  city  edi¬ 
tor,  deskman  or  general  news  reporter. 
Ten  years  experience,  resourceful, 
hard-working.  Go  anywhere.  Box  7080, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


iJVEKTISING  MANAGER  of  proven 

lUitl  rl'**  1?  Former  ••Big  League”  Circulation 

^Kr.  Address  Box  7107,  Editor  &  Puo-  Manager  out  of  newspaper  work  since 

liihr. _ 1941  anxious  to  return — will  accept 

WPERIE.NCEU  Ad  man-Manager-lC  position  as  circulation  manager  or  as- 
_ _  inaior  dailiei.  Abb  sistant  and  if  he  fails  to: 


TRIAL  OFFER 


1.  Improve  present  organization 

2.  Promote  better  carriers 

3.  Produce  more  revenue 

4.  Instill  ••that  something”  in 

district  men 

5.  Create  finer  type  ‘•good  will” 

promotion 

6.  Get  better  representation 


T(in  eonipeiitive  major  dailies.  Abb 
It  Mil  Slid  develop  new  accounts 
Cslkie-Vet-relerences.  Address  Box 
ItlA  Ediior  A  Publisher. 


GET  HIM  WHILE  YOU  CAN  district  men 

5.  Create  finer  type  ‘•good  will” 
Adrertiiing  man.  20  years  successful  promotion 

operieace  on  leading  newspapers,  ex-  ®-  better  representation 

Milirt  snd  salesman  capacity,  wants  .  k  .  ,  ,  . 

1  iok  where  he  can  develop  industrial.  three 

eiusaitj,  and  public  relations  ad  months.  Excellent  references.  Go  any- 
^ins  (or  a  good  newspaper.  Ready  where.  Grant  me  an  interview  at  my 
fitlMfU  to  itart  a  program  that  will  expense  and  let  a  talk  it  over. 

Wli  pprminent  lineage  for  you.  Box  o  xr  i  i  j 

7139  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ^  •  S.—Have  also  worked  as  a  space 

buyer  in  my  many  years  as  a  news* 
^  paper  man — so  I  know  the  advertisina 

MWSPAPER  MAGAZINE  Publishers  department  need  for  reliable  and  sound 
toe  you  an  opening  United  States  circulation.) 
otvorld  for  a  former  business  mans-  „  ...  .  n  u,.  u 

n  nstional  pnhlication,  age  30.  Ex-  7061,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Lint.  Karines,  10  years  publishing  ex- 

pwieice.  Harvard  training,  travelled  - = — r=:=^==^=:. 

otesilTHy  far  East,  speaks  Japanese,  SITUATIONS  WANTED  — EDITORIAL 

hewledge  production,  circulation,  edl-  - -  - - 

lifiil.  idvertisingf  Box  7128,  Editor  “5  W’s”  MAN  wants  opportunity, 
t  Pibliiher.  Keen,  energetic ;  ghost-writing,  army 

papers,  book-editing,  2  degrees,  year 
PH.D,  Box  7109,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADV.  MANAGER  frlfufe  .o^MagTzlnl 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

«  vii  u  ^  LEG  MAN — 2  years  solid  experi 
ence,  news  reporting,  re-write.  City 
^  advertising  Hall,  police.  featur‘i  and  reviews, 

g,  .  some  desk  work.  Alert,  hard-working 

K!  in  ^ _ _  (Enfflish.  social  studies). 

nJe*'.e{rnr1oc.'°  fnrntXii  fiX'®' 

sdrsrtiiing  with  one  of  the  ■  ' - 

K'rrlJdl'^rreTtiremployed"  AVAILABLE  EARLY  June:  Able,  ma- 
lypsrpoMsnd  motive,  veteran,  B.  A.,  27,  single.  B  of 

ii  to  give  a  publisher  a  full  Journalism  at  end  of  May  from  U.  of 
■esinrs  in  sincere  and  intelligent  Missouri.  Desires  small  daily  job  any- 
tlfert.  with  expeciation  that  the  where  in  U.  8.  Has  some  experience 
Nsslfi  of  my  work  will  be  re-  **  desk,  reporting,  features,  editorials, 
vinl.d.  Box  8974,  Editor  A  Columbia,  Mo. 

PsWiilisr.  '  _ 


PSOKoTION-PRODrCTiniU  M.n.w..  ASWCIATE  EDITOR  seeks  change  to 
•«t  ITS  liable-  Poaitlon  on  agreaaive  meiTiam 

WdfwL*?  All  Priming  Oo  anywhere,  years  ex 

and  pt'rienre  knows  the  job.  Write  Box 

•j  .  *?"  Pt^oilnctive.  Buiineas  rqow  PHItnr  *  Pnkli.h.r 

•tamhtntlon  and  Accounting:  Fluent  „  r.nitor  a  Kntiliaher. _ 

b  hropeso  languaget.  Married,  27  CALIFORNIA  girl,  ex-UCLA  editor 
JtH  irttl*  aarwhere — U.  8.  A.  or  'vRb  daily,  publicity,  magazine  ex- 
Rudolf  Rorchardt  885  East  perience  wants  editorial,  reporting 
}»lk  StTMt,  Brooklyn  26.  Now  York  I®**-  Travel.  Box  7104,  Editor  A  Pub- 
IRinioll  9-2188.  lisher.  _ 

8P10E  representative  with  New  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  Photo  He- 

Ign.  Editor  A  PnhU.he,  EDITORIAL  POSITION,  magazine  or 

Wivm  1  _ _ _  trade  Journal;  publicity  post,  national 

lotM  uni  •  r®®D  HANDt  organization  or  institution,  including 

ism  man.  Familiar  university,  college.  Wanted  by  well 

ill  Mil  "tcrchandia-  qualified  woman,  age  35.  University 

’•cied  experience  graduate,  11  years’  newspaper  experi- 
liti  ...Ii,.  ^T,  *®  translate  problems  ence,  6  as  associate  editor,  chain  of 
isl  in.nn.,'i  P .  N-A.M.  daily,  weeklies:  2  years  editor  college  alumni 

41i«ii?«.  2*  ®**®“**ve  on  Outdoor  paper;  2  yeara  publicity,  one  with 
iiMaL  *  ®‘  Pfomotlon  on  nstional  manufacturer.  Excellent  refer- 

Uhw  V  *  Box  7115,  encea.  Free  to  travel.  Write  Box  7049, 

•  «Wi»hsr.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

**IT0|  A  PUILIS  HE  R  for  April  26,  1947 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  woman 
in  Washington  can  cover  your  Wash¬ 
ington  news  on  part-time  basis.  Box 
7120,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EUROPEAN  EXPERT,  20  yeara  of 
journalistic  experience  wants  position. 
Specialist  in  checking  and  analyzing 
foreign  news  and  events.  Box  7125, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FARM  EDITOR.  Also  technical 
science.  All-around  daily  experience 
Agricultural  college  editor  2  years 
Box  6938.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FAST.  accurate.  reliable  reporter 
and/or  desk  man.  3  years  experience. 
Veteran,  26,  married,  B.  A.,  no  chil¬ 
dren.  Now  employed  metropolitan 
daily.  Box  7038,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER,  COLUMNIST 
Newspaper  Experience.  Veteran. 
Box  6963,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


*  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  Specialist  with 
A1  career  in  Newspapers,  Army  and 
State  Department,  intere.sted  in  poai 
tion  as  foreign  correspondent,  foreign 
military  or  science  editor  with  Isrg. 
magazine,  daily  or  chain.  Vet,  3’.' 
years,  5  languages,  excellent  ednra 
lional  background.  Salary  $9,000.  Box 
7026.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  YOURSELF 
TO  THIS  EXPERIENCE 

(1)  11  years  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing  .  .  ,  daily  and  weekly 
business  papers,  department 
store  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  fields. 

(2)  11  years  selling,  admini¬ 
strative  work,  national  paper 
products  converter. 

Possessor  of  this  experience  in  writing 
seasoned  by  business  practice  is  43, 
married,  family,  now  employed ;  geeks 
connection  to  ntiliie  capabilities  more 
broadly.  Box  7095,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


MANAGING,  city  editor  15  years  on 
dailies  to  40.000  seeks  exeentive  edi- 
tcrial  job  demanding  top  news,  civic 
ability.  Age  86  Knows  all  phaset.  Box 
6987,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Spot  on  smst) 
daily  sought  by  35-year.old  ex-slot 
man  and  night  city  editor.  Sixteen 
years"  experience  covers  both  metro¬ 
politan  and  small  town  newspaper 
work.  Box  6967.  Editor  A  Publisher 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN  with  top-rank¬ 
ing  experience  as  colnmnist,  radio 
commentator,  war  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  available  in  Washington  for 
job  requiring  outstanding  creative  and 
exeentive  ability.  Interested  in  edi¬ 
torial  or  publicity  for  which  offer 
exceptionally  wide  background  knowl¬ 
edge  Europe  prewar,  war  and  postwar 
which  has  earned  internationally- 
known  by-line.  Box  7133,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTKR-editor,  12  years  expert 
ence,  B.  S.,  publicity,  public  relations 
advertising,  copywriting,  vicinity  New 
York  City,  Box  6917,  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher. 

REPORTER — aecnrate  and  good 
writer,  wants  general  reporting  oi 
smsil-to-medinm  daily  or  ttroni 
weekly  with  chance  of  advanremen’ 
(for  woman).  Some  desk  experience 
Available  now.  Write  Care  of  Lor 
enze,  435  Fitch  Street,  Healdsbnrg 
California. 


Vet.  ~26.  B.  A.  in  English.  Harvard 
University  wants  newspaper  job.  Ex¬ 
perience  essential.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Has  held  responsible  Army  jobs.  Can 
write.  A.  J.  Pifer.  Leverett  J-35,  Cam¬ 
bridge  38.  Massachusetts^ _ 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  genuine  love 
for  newspapers,  abetted  by  3  years 
news,  features,  rewrite  experience  snd 
Master’s  degree,  welcomes  opportun¬ 
ity  to  work  for  intelligent  editor.  Box 
6961,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


VOUNO  MATRON  wishes  change  to 
mild  climate;  three  yeara  women  a 
page  news  and  features,  picture  plan¬ 
ning  and  Isy-onta,  aoine  editing  and 
make-up  on  daily  of  30,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Referencei.  Box  6951,  Edilor 
A  PiiXli«her.  _ 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  M.  S.  degree 
from  Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  wants  job  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  on  ^newspaper.  Ex¬ 
perience:  College  publications  and  aa- 
s-stant  to  public  relations  director. 
Willing  to  work  anywhere.  Box  7102, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

MECHANICAL  _ 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Composing  room  foreman,  large  and 
small  newspaper  experience.  Exeentiva 
or  working  capacity.  Reliable,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  7123,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESS  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Experienced  in  newspaper  color,  tubu¬ 
lar  or  aemicylindrical,  al.so  sa  man  in 
charge.  Box  7108,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  on  daily 
paper,  competent  exeentive  in  lata 
foitiea,  married.  Seeks  change  on 
medium  site  daily,  reason  climsta 
conditions.  Fnrnish  excellent  record- 
Box  6940,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


NEW  YORK  PHOTOGRAPHER— Will 
handle  jobs  of  interest  in  New  York 
area,  for  ont-of-town  pablications.  Box 
7072,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER— 13  yeara  diverai- 
fled  experience  illnstrationa.  newi, 
features,  color — formerly  with  top 
news  syndicate  snd  magazines.  Box 
705B,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  all-around,  wide¬ 
awake  man  for  YOU.  Experience  on 
Dailies  and  as  corespondent,  a  fnlly- 
eqnipped  go-getter.  Married.  Box  7114, 

Editoi^  A  Publisher^ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  12  years  experience 
on  Dailies  agencies  etc.  Wants  berth 
in  the  Soofh  to  settle  and  love  the 
town.  Married,  sober,  alert.  Box  7113, 

Editor_A  Publiaher^ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  now  on  daily, 
wants  Washington.  TVoston,  foreign  or  t 
College  grsdnste.  Have  written  newt, 
features.  Box  7110,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS _ 

YOUR  public  relations-sales  promo¬ 
tion  proolem  wanted  by  executive,  15 
yeara  successful  diversified  media,  sales 
snd  PR  experience  at  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  levels.  35.  Able  speaker.  On  chal¬ 
lenging  job  wil  start  under  $10M. 
Box  7067.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


NOW  THAT  the  event  is  over 

we  suppose  it  can  be  discussed 
freely.  But  it  is  a  wonder  to  us 
that  the  advance  announce¬ 
ment  April  1  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
to  the  effect  that  Secretary  of 
State  George  Marshall  would 
address  its  convention  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  April  18  (Friday), 
didn't  cause  some  international 
complications. 

At  the  time  the  announcement 
was  made  here  and  printed  in 
E&P,  Secretary  Marshall  was 
busily  engag^  in  Moscow. 
There  was  no  indication  either 
there  or  here  that  the  meeting 
of  foreign  ministers  would  be 
concluded  in  time  for  Secre¬ 
tary  Marshall  to  be  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  the  18th,  or  that  he 
would  bolt  the  meeting  and  re¬ 
turn  home  suddenly.  Last  week 
it  was  being  rumored  around 
New  York  also  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  would  address  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  at  the  Waldorf 
on  April  24. 

He  made  the  commitment  to 
speak  on  April  18  before  he  left 
for  Russia  around  March  7  and 
some  ASNE  members  anticipat¬ 
ed  it  meant  the  Moscow  meet¬ 
ing  would  be  over  by  then. 

Strangely  enough,  so  far  as 
we  know,  no  columnist  or  news¬ 
paper  writer  broke  into  print 
following  the  ASNE  announce¬ 
ment.  Maybe  the  implications 
went  over  their  heads. 

But  we  know  several  ASNE 
menibers  who  were  aware  of  its 
significance  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  their  good  faith  and  confi¬ 
dence  that  they  did  not  make 
capital  in  their  own  newspapers 
over  Secretary  Marshall’s  agree¬ 
ment  with  them  to  speak. 

•  •  • 

COMING  on  top  of  repteated 

criticisms  of  the  press,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman's  remarks  before 
the  annual  luncheon  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  this  week  are 
worth  prominent  display. 

The  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  echoes  George 
Seldes  in  talking  about  the  “ly¬ 
ing  press.”  and  in  turn  Seldes 
re-echoes  his  own  echo  for  sub¬ 
stantiation.  So,  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  says 
the  press  has  reported  something 
fully  and  fairly — that’s  news 
the  newspapers  ought  to  play 
up. 

The  President  was  talking 
about  the  press’  “treatment  of 
the  recent  war  and  its  discus¬ 
sion  of  our  present  foreign  poli¬ 
cy.”  He  said  they  “are  examples 
of  the  finest  effort  of  a  free,  re¬ 
sponsible  press.  Without  aband¬ 
oning  constructive  criticism,  the 
press,  with  rare  exceptions,  has 
carried  the  facts  fully  and  fairly 
to  the  American  people,  so  that 
they  could  be  the  judge.” 

No  charge  of  “lying”  or  “ir¬ 
responsibility”  from  that  source. 

We’re  glad  the  President  made 
that  statement  before  the  AP. 
In  Washington  last  week  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  had  an  off-the-record 
conference  with  the  President 
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where  he  made  a  statement  to 
the  editors  instead  of  submitting 
to  questions  as  in  former  years. 
Afterwards  we  buttonholed 
Charlie  Ross  and  asked  if  'Tru¬ 
man’s  opening  remarks  couldn’t 
be  on  the  record — and  couldn’t 
E  &  P  have  a  transcript. 

At  first  Ross  thought  it  might 
be  done,  but  after  two  different 
'phone  calls  he  decided  it 
shouldn’t  be  released  to  one 
publication — and  besides,  he 
said,  the  President  had  made 
similar  statements  in  recent 
press  conferences. 

Now  he  has  said  it  again — 
this  time  on  the  record  before 
the  AP  gathering. 

•  «  * 

ONE  unreported  incident  about 
the  President’s  trip  to  New 
York  concerned  the  fate  of  the 
official  delegation  of  AP  direc¬ 
tors  who  were  selected  to  wel¬ 
come  him  to  New  York. 

Norman  Chandler,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  and  Edw’ard  Lindsay, 
Decatur  Herald  and  Review, 
vicepresidents,  had  been  chosen 
by  the  board  to  meet  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  Pennsylvania  Station  on 
behalf  of  the  AP  directors. 
Their  names  were  supplied  to 
Washington  in  advance.  Armed 
with  credentials  the  two  made 
their  way  toward  the  railroad 
station  early. 

When  the  President’s  train 
rolled  in  Messrs.  Chandler  and 
Lindsay  were  not  to  be  seen. 
Secret  Service  men  made  a  hur¬ 
ried  check  of  upper  and  lower 
levels.  Mayor  O’Dwyer  extended 
his  welcome,  and  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Party  left  for  the  Waldorf. 

The  protection  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  been  so  thoroughly 
arranged  by  New  York’s  “finest” 
that  Chandler  and  Lindsay 
couldn’t  get  within  three  blocks 
of  the  railroad  station.  Police 
told  them  their  credentials  were 
“insufficient.”  When  they  saw 
the  President’s  entourage  going 
up  Seventh  Avenue,  the  two 
raced  back  to  the  Waldorf  in 
time  to  do  the  welcoming  there. 
■ 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting 
sessions  of  the  American  So 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors 
meeting  in  Washington  was  one 
given  over  to  demonstrations  of 
developments  in  prosthetic  de¬ 
vices.  Seventeen  volunteers,  all 
amputees  ranging  from  a  colonel 
to  a  sergeant,  revealed  the  latest 
things  in  artificial  limbs. 

Robert  S.  Allen,  co-author  of 
“Washington  Merry-Go-Round” 
books  now  writing  for  NANA 
and  others,  who  served  as  a 
colonel  on  General  Patton’s 
staff  and  lost  an  arm  in  service, 
acted  as  moderator  for  the  ses¬ 
sion  explaining  the  devices. 

Allen  was  bitter  about  the  lack 
of  attention  given  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  artificial  limbs 
until  recently.  He  was  also  bit¬ 
ter  towards  Army  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  premature  release  of 
stories  about  new  types  of  pros¬ 
thetic  devices. 

Many  of  the  mechanical  legs 
and  arms  and  hands  that  were 
shown  are  still  in  the  develop- 


Thoxik  You,  Sir 

Addressing  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  oi  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  David  Lilienthal,  chair¬ 
man  oi  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  said  last  week: 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  com¬ 
menting  that  had  it  not  been 
ior  the  fairness,  the  decency, 
the  independence  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  rise  above  narrow 
partisanship  of  the  Americon 
press,  your  present  speaker 
would  certainly  not  be  talk¬ 
ing  to  you  tonight  os  the  chair¬ 
man  oi  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.” 


ment  stage  and  had  been  in  op¬ 
eration  on  trial  for  less  than  a 
week.  ■ 

We  would  like  to  reemphasize 
one  statement  of  Allen’s  which 
should  be  a  guidepost  to  all 
copy  desks.  He  warned  of  the 
hope  given  to  amputees  when 
they  read  stories  in  their  news¬ 
papers  about  new  developments 
that  might  be  of  help  to  them. 
He  warned  of  the  shattered 
hopes  when  those  stories  are 
premature  or  unsubstantiated. 
He  urged  constant  checking  and 
verification  of  such  stories.  And 
so  do  we. 


SENATOR  CAPEHART  has 

been  quoted  as  proposing  the 
U.  S.  ask  for  newsprint  from 
foreign  countries  as  a  condition 
on  additional  loans.  It  sounds 
like  a  good  idea  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  endorsed  by  many 
people. 

But  it  actually  is  a  bad  idea. 

The  shortage  of  newsprint  is 
not  local — it  is  worldwide.  There 
is  not  enough  being  produced  in 
Europe  to  take  care  of  the  de¬ 
mand  there.  England  must  im¬ 
port  the  bulk  of  its  supply  from 
Canada.  Finland  and  others 
send  tonnage  to  Russia. 

If  the  U.  S.  starts  to  take 
newsprint  away  from  Europe  it 
will  have  a  drastic  effect  on 
what  remains  of  the  free  press 
there.  Our  newspapers  and  our 
government  should  not  tolerate 
it. 

■ 

AFL  Plans  Ad  Drive 

Washington  —  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  plans  to  as¬ 
sess  members  “not  less  than  15 
cents”  each  to  finance  a  $1,500,- 
000  advertising  campaign  aimed 
at  anti-labor  legislation. 


ANPA  Convention 

_ continued  from  pagt : 

age  of  box-cars  in  Canada 
the  winter  of  1947-48."  He  • 
ported  also  a  move  by  the  Aa 
elation  of  American  Raiiroj 
to  increase  further  in  1947  • 
freight  rates  on  newsprint  ' 

The  convention  passed  unr 
mously  a  resolution  authorir 
the  Special  Standing  Committ 
to  negotiate  a  renewal  of ' 
five-year  international  arbi*^ 
tion  agreement  between  ► 
ANPA  and  the  Internatioc 
Pressmen’s  and  Assistants’  Uni 
of  North  America,  which  exo- 
Dec.  31  next. 

It  gave  authorization  also  ‘ 
similar  negotiation  with  oti 
international  unions.  Heretofo 
the  pressmen’s  union  has  b« 
the  only  one  with  which 
organization  has  had  such  agr 
ments. 

Dr.  Robert  McMurry  of  C 
cago,  a  labor  consultant  retain 
by  ANPA  six  months  ago,  gj 
an  oral  report  of  a  sun 
of  newspaper-labor  relations 
written  report,  based  on  a  qi 
tionnaire  answered  by  76% 
the  membership,  will  be  im 
"in  the  near  future,”  acconi; 
to  General  Manager  Williams 

The  survey,  it  was  report 
showed  a  strong  demand  for 
formational  service  on  region 
state  and  local  labor  matten 
the  past,  ANPA’s  labor  infom 
tion  service  has  covered  01 
national  conditions. 

A  memorial  necrology  beari 
the  names  of  55  newspaper  1 
ecutives  who  died  since  the  IS 
convention  was  presented 
Howard  Davis,  former  A.V1 
president  and  retired  busim 
manager  of  the  New  York  H 
aid  Tribune. 

■ 

Newhouse  Starts 
New  Sunday  Paper 

S,  I.  Newhouse,  publisher,: 
nounced  this  week  the  establi 
ment  of  a  new  Sunday  news; 
per,  the  Long  Island  (N.  1 
Sunday  Press,  which  willbepi 
lished  exclusively  for  the  h 
ough  of  Queens  and  Longisla; 

■The  first  issue  was  schedul 
April  27  with  four  sections 
local  news,  sports,  society  x 
classified,  as  well  as  three  sy 
dicated  supplements:  a  24-pj 
tabloid  color  comic  seefc 
Parade  magazine  and  a  novel 
16-page  tabloid  form. 

Edward  G.  Gottleib  is  oi 
aging  editor.  Jack  Sutphin : 
city  editor,  Theodore  Newhoc 
the  business  manager  and  Si 
Herman  the  advertising  c 
ager  of  the  Sunday  Press. 
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INDEED 

Composing-room  problems  are  many 
and  varied.  That's  the  reason  for  the  va¬ 
rious  Blue  Streak  Linotype  models.  Some 
are  designed  to  meet  general  conditions, 
while  others  are  adapted  to  special  plant 
requirements  of  considerable  diversity. 

Whether  it  be  for  straight-matter  pro¬ 
duction,  mixer  composition  or  display 
work-or  a  combination  of  all-there's  a 
Linotype  for  every  need. 


Linotype  }tetnphii>  Fasnity 


PrtnlwJ  In  C.  8.  A. 


iMBB, 


ihere  is,  of  course,  the  legend  about  the 
guy  who  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Could  be. 

But  just  in  case  somebody  might  start  a  rumor  about 
knocking  off  six  men  with  a  one-shot  “boss”  pistol— 
or  six  markets  with  a  single  newspaper— we're  drawing 
the  line  right  now.  'Tain't  possible. 


No  single  newspaper  provides  more  than  13.96%  coverage  in 
the  “Six  Cities”  area  of  western  Texas. 


Not  even  that  esteemed  journal,  the  Fort  Worth  Press, 


The  Press  sells  Fort  Worth.  The 
Lubbock  Daily  Avalanche^ 
San  Angelo  Standard  Times; 
Wichita  Falls  Record  News}] 
Abilene  Reporter  and  Amarillo; 
Globe . . .  they  sell  the  other  I 
five  markets.  Sell  'em 

j 

because  they  really  cover  'em. 


Cih'z.n 


.  Rocky  Mt.  N.WI  EVANSVILLE  . 

. Post  HOUSTON  .  . 

Commorcial  Appool  FORT  WORTH 

.  .  ProifScimilar  ALRUQUERQUS 

. N.w<  EL  FASO  .  .  . 


WorU-Tolognm  COLUMBUS 

. Prou  CINCINNATI 

. Prou  KENTUCKY  . 


NEW  YORK  .  . 
QEVELAND  .  . 
FITTSBUROH  .  . 
SAN  FRANQSCO 
INOIANAPOUS  . 


Cevmglon  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott 
XVILLE  ....  Nowi-Sontinol 


Chicago  •  San  Froncltco  «  Dolroll  «  Cincinnati  •  FhlMolRhla  •  Fort 


National  Advortiting  Dopartmont 


